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HER PITY. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 








THIS is the room to which she came that day— 
Came, when the dusk was falling cold and gray— 
Came, with soft step, in delicate array, 


And sat beside me in the firelight there; 
And, liké a rose of perfume rich and rare, 
Thrilled with her sweetness the environing air. 


We heard the grind of traffic ia the street— 
The clamorous calls—the sound of passing feet— 
The wail of bells that in the twilight beat! 


Then I knelt dowr, and dared to touch her hand— 
Those slender fingers, and the shining band 
Of happy gold wherewith her wrist was spanned; 


O thought by which despair is half consoled! 
That slender hand lay once within my hold, 
And round my own [ felt her fingers fold. 


Her radiant beauty made my heart rejoice; 
And then she spoke, and her low, pitying voice 
Was like the soft, pathetic, tender noise 


Of winds that come before a summer rain: 
Once leaped the blood in every clamorous vein— 
Once leaped my heart, then dumb stood still again. 
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ST. JOHN’S EVE. 


BY JULIA C, R. DORR. 











THE veil is thin between 

The seen and the unseen— 
Thinner to night than the transparent air; 

Alt heaven and earth are still, 

Save when from some far hill 
Floateth the nightbird’s unavailing prayer; 
Up from the mountain bars 

Climb the slow, patient stars, | 
Only to faint in mdonlight white and rare! 


Ere earth had grown too wise 
To commerce with the skies, 

On this midsummer night the men of old 
Believed the dead drew near, 
Believed that they could hear 

Voices long silent speaking from the mold, 
Believed whoever slept 
Unearthly vigil kept 

Where his own death knell should at last be tolled. 


In solemn midnight marches 
Beneath dark forest arches, 
They fancied that their hungry souls found God; 
His angels clad in light 
Stole softly through the night, 
Leaving no impress on the yielding sod, 
And bore to mortal ears 
Tidings from other spheres, 
The undiscovered way no man hath trod. 


Ah! what if it were true? 
Then would [ call ye who 
Have one by one beyond my vision flown; 
I would set wide the door 
Ye enter now no more 
Crying, ‘‘ Come in from out the void unknown! 
Come as ye came of old 
Laden with love untold’’— 
Hark! wasthat nothing but the night wind’s moan? 
RUTLAND, VT. 
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BY GLEESON WHITE, 





A LITTLE love, of Heaven a little share, 

And then we go—what matters it? since where, 
Or when, or how, none may aforetime know, 
Nor if Death cometh soon, or lingering s:ow, 

Send on ahead his herald of Despair. 


On this gray life; Love lights with goldea glow 
Refracted from The Source, bis bright wings throw 
Its glory on us, if Fate grant our prayer 
—A little love! 











For Love is compassed with such magic air 
Who breathes it fully dies; and knowing so 
The Gods all wisely but a taste bestow 

For little lives, a little while they spare 

A little love. 
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DR. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
BISHOP OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY THE VEN. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 
ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER, 








[The following article was written for an English jour- 
nal for young mev; and we have obtained the privilege of 
simultaneous publication.—Ep. IND.] 

IN writing these words about my friend Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, I shall not pander to the curiosity which hun- 
gers for personal details, but shall mention those large 
and sunny qualities of heart and mind which make Dr. 
Phillips Brooks one of the most enviable and one of the 
most widely loved of men. 

He was born in Boston on December 13th, 1835, and 

i:, therefore, fifty-five years old. He went to Harvard 
University, where he graduated in 1855; and after tak- 
ing his degree he studied at a divinity school in Virginia, 
and was ordained in 1859. From 1859 to 1869 he labored 
in Philadelphia, and partly as a Rector of the principal 
church in that city. In 1869 he was called to Boston, 
and for twenty-two years he has been Rector of Trinity 
Church, in the city of his birth. Thechurch is by far 
the finest ecclesiastical building in America, and was 
designed by an American architect of genius, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, whose premature death was universally lamented. 
The church holds upward of 2,000 people; and as Boston 
is considered to be the most intellectual city in America, 
it is probable that the congregation to which Dr. Brooks 
has preached for so many years is representative of the 
best culture of the great Western Hemisphere. The 
members of that congregation are devotedly attached 
to their eminent pastor. It is undoubtedly the case, as 
Professor Bryce observes in his great work on America, 
that the average American clergyman is better off than 
the average English clergyman. Any Rector, who, like 
Dr. Brooks, has won the attachment of his hearers, is 
sure to be the frequent recipient of such generous acts 
of kindness as are exceedingly rare in England. A few 
years ago, thinking that he looked a little tired, some 
members of his Parish met together, and at once begged 
him to leave them for a year and to travel in 
Europe and India, without once thinking of them; 
they offered to pay cll his expenses for the year, and 
also to pay and provide for his substitute during his 
absence. The generous and noble offer was, I believe, 
at once declined, except so far as leave of absence was 
concerned; for Dr. Brooks has always been in comfort- 
able circumstances, and is stilla bachelor. I told him 
that in England a clergyman might be worn out with 
overwork, and his face assume a deathly pallor, and 
that yet, in thousand of parishes, it would not occur to 
those for whom he was spending and being spent, to 
come forward with such spontaneous considerateness, 
‘*Oh,” he replied, laughing; ‘it was only because they 
were tired of me, and wanted a little change!” 

When I was in America I was twice the guest of Dr. 
Phillips Brooks in bis beautiful and delightful home in 
Clarendon Street, Boston. That home is full of objects 
of interest which he has collected in his travels, and is 
replete with comforts; but the infinite charm of its hos- 
pitality depends on the unaffected kindness, the rich 
culture, and the never-flagging brightness of spirit 
which characterize the host himself, Surrounded by 
admirers, he is wholly unspoilt by their adulations. His 
invincible manliness rises superior to all mere flattery, 
while he enjoys—as any good man may well enjoy—all 
honest and sincere appreciation. Dearer to him than 
the applause of thousands is the undying attachment of 
a small circle of intimate friends; and no one who has 
met him in the familiar intercourse of this happy circle 
is likely to forget the Sunday evenings which he has 
spent in the rectory of Holy Trinity, Boston. 

But all America knows and loves and is proud of 
Phillips Brooks. I traveled with him to various large 
towns, and it was delightful to see the enthusiasm which 
his presence evoked in every audience; for his face and 
figure are universally known throughout the States. 








look mere children beside him. Whenever I appeared 

with him on any platform there was sure to be a call for 

him, and this was most of all the case when he visited 

any university; for young men usually know a man 

when they see him, and Phillips Brooks is every inch a 

man: There is nothing artificial about him. The most 

cultivated and the ablest preacher in’ America, he is 

wholly free from the self-consciousness, the artificial 

mannrism and the petty pomposities which mark the 

commonplace ecclesiastic in every country. He always 

acts and speaks like a man among men, and the youths 

of America, to whatever religious denomination they 

may belong, recognize in him a man who feels a deep 

sympathy with them in all their temptations and diffi- 

culties, and who has set them an example of that stain- 

less chivalry’ and large-hearted tolerance which mark 

the true gentleman and the true Christian. 

If there be any living man whose mere presence seems 
to dispel all acrimony and cynicism it is he. He enjoys 
life with all the heartiness of a boy, and in this respect 
he resembles Dr. Norman Macleod. He has traveled 
widely, carrying everywhere a quick power of obser- 
vation and a receptive spirit. Before he dies he hopes 
to have seen at least something of most regions of this 
fair world. The heat of the summer and early autumn 
in the American cities is so intehse, that the great ma- 
jority of the worshipers in the Episcopal churches of 
wealthy districts—and the poor are mainly Roman Cath- 
olics—spend some months among the mountains or by 
the sea. Many churches are closed,’or have fewer ser- 
vices for an inappreciable fragment of their usual congre- 
gations. This is the reason why American clergymen 
can travel far more than we can, In any ordinary gath- 
ering of a hundred English clergymen not more than 
two would have visited America; in any ordinary gath- 
ering of a hundred American clergy—and I met such 
gatherings frequently—there would scarcely be one who 
had not visited England. Few, however, have had the 
celights of such extensive journeys as have fallen to the 
lot of Dr. Phillips Brooks. 

Dr. Brooks, like Robert Browning, “‘ believes in the 
soul and is very sure of God,” He has the keenest in- 
terest in the rising generation, and envies them the 
share which they will have, as ‘‘ the trustees of posteri- 
ty,” in a future which he not only views without alarm, 
but with the most glowing spirit of optimism. He 
thinks that the progress of the human race, in all things 
beautiful and noble, has all the certainty of a law. 
While he has rejoiced—as it has been given to few to re- 
joice—in all the rich beatitudes of a useful and honored 
life, his one regret is that the brevity of life will prevent 
him from witnessing the beauty of those far horizons, 
which, as he believes, will unfold themselves before the 
happy eyes of those who now are ‘young. The age 
through which we and he have lived has been a very 
wonderful age; but he thinks that its wonders are but 
preludes to those which lie just beyond the entrance- 
door of the age which is to come. 

Sympathy for all that is human, sunny geniality, un- 
quenchable hopefulness, delight in all that is good and 
beautiful, a quick sense of humor, a large breadth of 
view, and the difficult combination of intense personal 
convictions with absolute respect and tolerance for the 
views of others, are the distinguishing features of his 
intellectual and spiritual character. They give to him 
the personal fascination which not even his opponents 
can resist. The High Church party in America leok on 
his views with scant patience, and he has had to bear 
the brunt of their bitter criticisms; yet when one of the 
Cowley Fathers was elected toa bishopric, he found a 
supporter in Dr. Brooks, who knows that opinions must 
differ, and that there is room for diversity of methods 
and views in the Divine charity of the Church of God. 
He is one of those men to whom the Americans apply 
the epithet ‘‘magnetic,” and his very recent election to 
the Bishopric of Massachusetts was ‘received with a 
perfect storm of enthusiasm by men of all shades of 
thought. , e, 

In England he was first heard jn Westminster Abbey 
and in St. Margaret's Church. St. Margaret’s many 
of the first men in the king /om came to hearhim. He 
bas since been invited to pre’ ‘efore the Queen and 
at both the Universities. ‘of those who have 
listened to his large witerance 't have felt that if we 





He is a man of magnificent physique, a‘ least six feet 


bad even four or ‘ive such & * he in the Church of 
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England, the atmosphere of her ecclesiastical assemblies | which to us seem utterly vapid and frivolous, never 


would be more sunny and less suffocating than it some- 
times tends to become. But I cannot recall the name 
of a single divine among us, of any rank, who either 
equals him asa preacher, or has the large sympathies 
_and the rich endowments which distinguish him as a 
man. 

As a preacher, he is marked by a certain fervid im- 
petuosity, which reminds the hearer of an express train 
sweeping all minor obstacles out of its path in its head- 
long rush. His utterance is exceptionally rapid. He 
speaks many more words in a minute than our most 
rapid orators, and reduces reporters to absolute despair. 
This is so far a defect that it it exceedingly difficult for 
the hearer to keep pace with the sequence of his 
thoughts, conveyed, as they often are, in language of 
great beauty. The term ‘‘ popular preacher” is mixed 
up with so many connotations of superficialty, of effem- 
inacy, of vanity, of emptiness, of verbosity, that any 
one to whom it is applied may well regard it as a term 
of humiliating insult. But Dr. Phillips Brooks is most 
popular as a preacher, and yet has gained his popularity 
by qualities the very opposite of those which are sup- 
posed to attract congregations of young ladies and en- 
raptured devotees. He is thoughtful, plain-spoken, 
fearless, essentially manful, and entirely alien from the 
petty tricks and intrigues which aré too often visible in 
the favorites and fuglemen of parties. I have no space 
to enter into his style or his theology; but if my readers 
wish to be brought face to face with teaching which is 
prefoundly and genuinely religious, with no trace of 
artificial scholasticism, or the phrases and shibboleths 
and half truths of party theology; if they want to know 
something of Christianity as Christ taught it, before it 
was corrupted by a thousand alien influences of sacer- 
dotalism and ecclesiasticism, let them read the books of 
Dr. Phillips Brooks on ‘* Tolerance,” and on the ‘“‘ Influ- 
ence of Jesus,” or his three volumes of sermons preached 
in Enghsh and American churches. Such books may 
serve to sweep away many cobwebs, and to show them 
that, as the great divine, Benjamin Whichcot, said, 
** Religion means, above all, a good mind and a good 
life,” 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
CATS. 














LES CHATS. A ROTTERDAM CHEZ JEAN DANIEL BEMAN. 


MDCCXXVIII. 





AN accomplished lady of my acquaintance tells me 
that she is preparing an anthology of the Cat. This an- 
nouncement has reminded me of one of the oddest and 
most entertaining volumes in my library. People who 
collect prints of the eighteenth century know an engrav- 
ing which represents a tomcat, rampant, holding up an 
oval portrait of a gentleman, and standing, in order to 
do so, ona volume, The volume is ‘‘ Les Chats,” the 
book before us, and the portrait is that of the author, 
the amiable and amusing Augustin Paradis de Moncrif. 
He was the son of English, or more probably of Scotch 
parents, settled in Paris, where he was born in 1687. All 
we know of his earlier years is to be found in a single 
sparkling page of D’Alembert, who makes Moncrif float 
out of obscurity like the most elegant of iridescent bub- 
bles. He was handsome and seductive, turned a copy of 
verses with the best of gentlemen, but was particularly 
distinguished by the art with which he purveyed little 
dramas for the amateur stage, then so much in fashion 
in France. Somebody said of him, when he was famous 
as the laureate of the Cats, that he had risen in life by 
never scratching, by always having velvet paws, and by 
never putting up his back, even when he was startled. 
Voltaire called him ‘‘ My very dear Syiph,” and he was 
the ideal of all that was noiseless, graceful, good-hu- 
mored and well-bred. He slipped unobtrusively into 
the French Academy, and lived to be eighty-three, dy- 
ing at last, like Anacreon, in the midst of music and 
dances, and fair nymphs of the opera, affecting to bea 
sad old rogue to the very last. 

This book on Cats, the only one by which he is now 
remembered, was the sole production of his lifetime 
which cost him any annoyance, He was forty years of 
age when it appeared, and it was considered a little friv- 
dlous, even for such a petit conteur as Moncrif. People 
continued to tease him about it, and the only rough thing 
he ever did was the result of one such twitting. The 
poet Roy made an epigram about “cats” and “ rats,” in 
execrable taste, no doubt; this stung our Sylph to such 
an excess that he waited outside the Palais Royal, and 
beat Roy with astick when he came out. The poet was, 
perhaps, not much hurt; at all events he had the pres- 
ence of mind to«retort: ‘‘Patte de velours—patte de 
velours, Minon-minet!” It was six years after this that 
Moncrif was elected into the French Academy, and then 
the shower of ¢pigrams broke out again. He wished to 
be made historiowrapher. ‘* Oh, nonsense, the wits 
cried, ‘“‘ he must mean bistoriogriffe,” and they invited 

bim, on nights when the Academy met, to climb on to 
the roof and m/aw frot.... chimney-pots. He had the 
weakness to apologia: 
withdraw it from circu 
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gave him a moment’s uneasiness. His crumpled rose- 
leaf was the book by which his name lives in literature. 

The * Book of Cats” is written in the form of eleven 
letters to Madame la Marquise de B——-. The anony- 
mous author represents himself as too much excited to 
sleep, after an evening spent in a fashionable house, 
where the company was abusing cats. He was unsup- 
ported; where was the Marquise, who would, have 
brought a thousand arguments to his assistance, founded 
on her own experience of virtuous pussies? Instead of 
going to bed he will sit up and indite the panegyric of 
the feline race. He isstill sore at the prejudice, the in- 
justice of the people he has just left. It culminated in 
the conduct of a lady who declared that cats were poi- 
son, and who, *‘ when pussy appeared in the room, bad 
the presence of mind to faint.” They had rallied him on 
the absurdity of his enthusiasm; but, as he says, the 
Marquise well knows ‘‘ how many women have a pas- 
sion for cats, and how many men are women in this re- 
spect.” 

So he starts away on his dissertation, with all its ele- 
gant pedantry, its paradoxical wit, its genuine touches 
of observation, and its constant sparkle of anecdote. He 
is troubled to account for the existence of the cat. An 
Ottoman legend relates that when the animals were in 
the Ark, Noah gave the lion a great box on the ear, 
which made him sneeze, and produce a cat out of his 
nose. But the author questions this origin, and is more 
inclined to agree with a Turkish minister of religion, 
sometime ambassador to France, that the ape, ‘‘ weary 
of a sedentary life” in the ark, paid bis attentions toa 
very agreeable young lioness, whose infidelities resulted 
in the birth of a tomcat and a puss cat, and that these, 
combining the qualities of their parents, spread through 
the ark “‘ un esprit de coquetterie,” which lasted during 
the whole of the sojourn there. Moncrif has no diffi- 
culty in showing that the East has always been devoted 
to cats, and he tells the story of Mohammed, who, being 
consulted one day on a point of piety, preferred to cut 
off his sleeve, on which his favorite ;ussy was asleep, 
rather than wake her violently by rising. 

From the French poets, Moncrif collects a good many 
curious tributes to the ‘‘ harmless, necessary cat.” I am 
seized with an ambition to put some fragments of these 
into Euglish verse. Most of them are highly compli- 
mentary. It is true that Ronsard was one of those who 
could not appreciate a matou, He sang or said: 

“ There is no man now living anywhere 
Who hates cats with a deeper hate than IJ; 
I hate their eyes, their heads, the way they stare. 
And when I see them come, I turn and fly.” 

But among the précieuses of the seventeeth century, 
there was much more appreciation. Mme. D. shouliéres 
wrote a whole series of songs and couplets about her 
cat, Grisette. In a letter to her husband, referring to 
the attentions she herself receives from admirers, she 
adds: 

* Deshouliéres cares not for the smart 
Her bright eyes cause, disdainful hussy, 
But like a mouse, her idle heart 
Is captured by a pussy.” 

Much better than these is the sonnet on the cat of the 

Duchess of Lesdiguiéres, with its admirable line: 
“ Chatte pour tout le monde, et pour les chats tigresse.” 

A fugitive epistle by Scarron, delightfully turned, is 
too long to be quoted here, nor can I pause to cite the 
rondeau which the Duchess of Maine addressed to her 
favorite. But she supplemented it as follows: 

“ My pretty Puss, my solace and delight, 
To celebrate thy loveliness aright, 
I ought to call to life the bard who sung 
Of Lesbia’s sparrow with so sweet a tongue; 
But ’tis ia vain tosummon here to me 
So famous a dead personage as he, 
And you must take contentedly to-day 
This poor rondeau that Cupid wafts your way.” 

When this cat died, the Duchess was too much affected 
to write its epitaph herself, and accordingly it was done 
for her, in the following style, by La Mothe le Vayer, 
the author of the “‘ Dialogues” : 

“ Puss passer-by, within this simple tomb 
Lies one whose life fell Atropos hath shred; 
The happiest cat on earth hath heard her doom, 
And sleeps forever in a marble bed. 
Alas! what long, delicious days I’ve seen! 
O cats of Egypt, my illustrious sires, 
You who on altars, bound with garlands green, 
Have melted hearts, and kindled fond desires, 
Hymns in your praise were paid, and offerings too; 
But I’m not jealous of those rites divine, 
Since Ludovisa loved me, close and true, 
Your ancient glory was less proud than mine. 
To live, a simple pussy, by her side, 
Was nobler far than to be deified.” 

To these and other tributes Moncrif adds idyls and 
romances of his own, while regretting that it never oc- 
curred to Theocritus to write a “‘ bergerie de chats.” 
He tells stories of blameless pussies beloved by Fonte- 
nelle and La Fontaine, and quotes Marot in praise of 
“the green-eyed Venus.” But he tears himself away, 
at last, from all these historical reminiscences, and in 
his eleventh letter he deals with cats as they are. We 
hasten as lightly as possible over a story of the disin- 
terestedness of a feline Héloise, which is too pathetic 
for a nineteenth-century ear. But we may repeat the 
touching anecdote of Bayle’s friend, Mile. Dupuy. This 
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harp, and she attributed her excellence in this accom- 
plishment to her cat, whose critical taste was only 
equalled by his close attention to Mlle Dupuy’s perform- 
ance. She felt that she owed so much to this cat, under 
whose care her reputation for skill on the harp had be- 
come universal, that, when she died, she left him, in her 
will, one agreeable house in town and another in the 
country. To this bequest she added a revenue sufficient 
to supply all the requirements of a well-bred tomcat, 
and at the same time she left pensions to certain per- 
sons whose duty it should be to wait upon him. Her 
ignoble family contested the will, and there was a long 
suit. Moncrif gives a handsome double-plate illustra- 
tion of this incident ; Mile. Dupuy, sadly wasted by ill- 
ness, is seen in bed, with her cat in her arms, dictating 
her will to the family lawyer in a perriwig; her physi- 
cian is also present. 

This leads me to speak of the illustrations to ‘‘Les 
Chats,” which greatly adds to its value. They were en- 
graved by Otten from original drawings by Coypel. In 
another edition the same drawings are engraved hy the 
Count Caylus. Some of them are of a charming ab- 
surdity. One, a double plate, represents a tragedy act- 
ed by cats on the roof of a fashionable house. The act- 
ors are tricked out in the most magnificent feathers and 
furbelows; but the audience consists of common cats. 
Cupid sits above with his bow and fluttering wings. An- 
other plate shows the mausoleum of the Duchess of 
Lesdiguiéres’ cat, with a marble pussy of heroic size, 
upon a marble pillow, in a grove of poplars. Another 
is a medal to ‘‘ Chat Noir premier, né en 1725.” with 
the proud in<cription: ‘* Knowing to whom I belong, I 
am aware of my value.” The profile within is that of as 
haughty atom as ever shook out bis whiskers in a lady’s 
boudoir. 
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IN THE TIGER JUNGLE. 
“DOES GOD HEAR PRAYER?” 
BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D. 


II. 


BuT now a new, and seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culty confronted us. The dank jungle,tbe rain, the 
fever, the tigers, had been taken into account; but in 
epite of them we had determined to push through and 
reach the second cataract before theSunday. But diffi- 
culties breed. We now met two fleet-footed, daring 
huntsmen, who had been down to a point two miles be- 
yond, to inspect their traps, and were on the full run 
back to shelter for the night. Swift and sure of foot, 
with no impediment, they could, before dark, make the 
last village we had passed as we entered the jungle in 
the morning. 

We halted them to inquire of the region ahead. We 
knew that some two miles in front was an affluent of 
the Godavery, which ran down from the bluffs to our 
right, and which we had expected to ford, and pitch 
our camp for the night on an open knoll a little distance 
beyond it, where, with bright camp fires and watchful- 
ness, we could pass the night in comparative safety. 
But frem thes? hunters we learned that the back-water 
of the Godavery flood, which was thirty feet higher 
than usual, bad made these streams absolutely unford- 
able. 

‘* Was there no boat?” 

‘* None.” 

‘« No material for a raft?” 

‘* None whatever.” 

And on the hunters dashed for safety. The two royal 
guides and I had called them apart, alone, and question- 
ed them. The guides knew the country well, but this 
unprecedentedly high back-water was entirely unex- 
pected, and they seemed dazed by the news. The party 
kept plodding on. We were marching about a mile to 
the south of the Godavery and parallel with it. Two 
miles further south were the high biuffs; but with 
dense, impenetrable, thorny rattan jungle between us 
and them. The country between river and bluff was 
flat and flooded. 

We knew ef only this one knoll beyond this affiuent 
where we could encamp. Ten miles beyond it again 
was another affluent; but that would be flooded as much 
as this. Still, could we not in some way get across this 
one and secure safety for one night? 

‘‘Guides! If we press on to this little river can we 
not make a raft of some kind and get over before dark?” 

‘* Alas! there are no dry trees,” they said, ‘‘ and these 
green jungle trees will sink of themselves in thé water, 
even if there were time to fell them.” 

This I knew to be true. 

**Is there no knoll on this side that we can pitch on?’ 

‘No, from river to bluff it is all like this.” 

We were standing in wet and mud as we talked. 
‘*Keep marching on. I will consider what to do.” 

I drew back and rode behind the marching column. 
The native preachers had partly overheard the state- 
ment about the cross river being uncrossable. From 
my countenance, as I fell back, they gathered that we 
were in straits. They knew that in an hour it would 
be sunset. Dense.clouds even now made it seem grow- 
ing dark. Already could we hear the occasional fierce, 
hungry roar of the tigers in the rattan jungle at our 
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right. I said not a word to my assistants, but I spoke to 
God. As myhorse tramped on in the marshy path my 
heart went up and claimed the promised presence, 
‘* Master! Was it not for thy sake that we came here? 
Did we not covenant with thee for the journey through? 
Have we not faithfully preached thy name the whole 
long way? Have we shirked any danger, have we quailed 
before any foe? Didst thou not promise ‘ I will be with 
you’? Now we need thee. We are in blackest dan- 
ger for this night. Only thou canst save us from this 
jungle, these tigers, this flood. O Master! Master! 
show me what to do.” 

An answer came; not audible, but distinct as tho 
spoken in my ear by human voice: ‘Turn to the left, to 
the Godavery, and you will find rescue.” Riding rapidly 
forward, I overtook .the guides. ‘‘ How far is it to the 
Godavery?” 

“* A good mile,” 

**Is there no village on its bank.” 

‘**No, none within many miles; and the banks are all 
overflowed.” 

“* Is there no mound, nor rising ground on which we 
could camp, out of this water?” 

‘** It is all low and fiat, like this.” 

I drew apart, and prayed again, as we still plodded on. 
Again came the answer: “‘ Turn to the left, to the Go- 
davery, and you will find rescue.” Again I called the 
guides and questioned them. ‘ Are you sure there is no 
rising ground by the river, where we can pitch, with 
the river on one side, for protection, and camp fires 
around us, on the other, through the night?” 

** None, whatever.” 

“Think well. Is there no dry timber, of which we 
could make a raft?” 

‘* If there were any it would all be washed away by 
these floods.” 

‘*Is there no boat, of any sort on the river? I have 
authority to seize anything I need.” 

‘** None nearer than the cataract.” 

** How long would it take us to reach the Godavery by 
the nearest path?” 

‘* Half an hour; but it would be so much time lost, for 
we would have to come back here and cut our way 
through this jungle to the bluff, and climb that. There 
is no other way of getting around these two flooded 
streams that we must pass to reach the cataract.” 

** How long would it take to cut our way through to 
the bluff?” 

‘* At least six hours, and it will be dark in an hour.” 

‘* What shall we do for to-night?” 

‘*God knows,” and they looked the despair that they 
felt, 

I drew aside again, and prayed, asI rode on. ‘‘ Turn 
to the left, to the Godavery,and you will find rescue,” 
came the response the third time. lt was not audible. 
None of those near heardit. I cannot explain it, but to 
me it was as distinct as tho spoken by a voicein my 
ear. It thrilled me. ‘‘God’s answer to my prayer,” said 
I, ‘*I cannot doubt, I must act, and that instantly.” 

Hastening forward to the guides, at the head of the 
column, “ Halt!’ said I, in a voice to be heard by all. 
‘* Turn sharp to the left. Guides, show us the shortest 
way to the Godavery. Quick!” They remonstrated 
stoutly; that it was only labor lost, but that we should 
be in a worse plight there than here, for the river might 
rise higher and wash us away in the darkness of the 
night. ** Obey!” said I. ** March sharp, or night will 
come. I am master here, and intend to be obeyed. 
Show the way to the river,” They glanced at the four- 
teen inch revolver that I held in my hand, ready for any 
beast that should spring upon us, They suspected that 
it might be used on something besides a beast, and, one 
saying to the other, ‘‘Come on, we’ve got to go,” started 
on. 

All the party had surrounded me. My native preach- 
ers looked up inquiringly at my awed face. ‘‘ Tvere is 
rescue at the river,” was alll said. How could I say 
more? Providentially, we had just come to where an 

, old path led at right angles to our former course, and 
directly toward the river, and down that path we went. 
The step of all was quicker than before. ‘‘ The Dhora 
has heard of some help at the river,” I overheard the 
coolies say to one another. I had heard of help; but 
what it was I knew not. My anxiety seemed to have 
gone. There was an intense state of expectancy in its 
place. Halfamile from the river I spurred forward 
past the guides. I knew the coolies would not desert 
me now. There was no place of safety they could reach 
for the night. They would cling around me for pro- 
tection. 

I cantered out from among the bushes to the bank, 
keenly observant. There, right under my feet, was a 
large flat-boat, tied to a tree at the shore, with two men 
upon it trying to keep it afloat in the rising and falling 
current. 

‘*« How did this boat get here?” said I. 

** Oh, sir, don’t be angry with us,” said the boatmen, 
taking me to be ar officer of the Britisn India Govern- 
ment, to whom the boat belorged, and thinking I was 
taking them to task for not keeping the boat on its proper 
station; ‘* we tried our best to keep the boat from coming 
here; but, sir, it seemed as tho it was possessed. This 
morning we were on our station, on the upper river, 














came rushing down the river and snapped the cables 
and swept the boat into thecurrent. We did our utmost 
to get it back to that bank of the river, but it would go 
further and further out into the current. The more we 
pulled for the British bank, the more it would work over 
toward the Nizam’s. We have fought all day to keep 
it from coming here, but it seemed as tho a supernatural 
power was shoving the boat over, and an hour ago we 
gave up and let it float in here and tied it up for safety 
to this tree. Don’t be angry, sir; as soon as the river 
goes down, or gets smooth, we will get the boat back 
where it belongs. Don’t have us punished for letting it 
come here. We could not help it.” 

‘All right, my men,” said J; ‘I take command of 
this boat. I have authority to use any Government 

property I require on this journey. I shall use the boat 
and reward you well, and give you a letter to your 
superior that will clear you of all blame.” 

The boat, a large flat-boat, with strong railings along 
both sides, and square ends to run upon the shore, had 
been built by the British military authorities in the 
troublous times following the mutiny in those regions, 
and placed on an affluent of the Godavery, higher up, 
on the north bank, to ferry artillery and elephants across 
in their punitive expeditions; and it was still kept there 
These men were paid monthly wages to keep it alway 

ready, at its station, in case of sudden need. 

Who had ordered that tidal wave in the morning of 
that day that had torn it from its moorings and driven 
it so many miles down the river; that had thwarted 
every endeavor of the frightened boatmen to force it 
to the north shore, and had brought it to the little cove- 
like recess, just where we would strike the river? Who 
but He on whose orders we had come? He who had said: 
**T will be with you”; He who knew beforehand the dire 
straits in which we would be, in that very place, on that 
very day, that very hour, He who had told us so dis- 
tinctly: ‘‘ Turn to the left, to the Godavery, and you will 
find rescue”? I bowed my head, and, in amazed rever- 
ence, I thanked my God for this signal answer to our 
pleading prayer. 

The guides now came in sight through the bushes, 
with all the party following, and looked dazed as they 
saw me quietly arranging to put our whole party on the 
boat for the night; and I beard some say to others: 
** How did the Dhora know of this boat being here, and 
come right out on to it? None of us knew of it, nor 
could have found it.” To my native preachers I simply 
said: ‘‘ God heard our prayers, and this is the answer;” 
for I knew that they had been praying on foot while I 
was praying on horseback. ‘‘ Yes,” said they, reverent- 
ly, ‘‘he has heard our prayer, and delivered us, We 
will never dcubt him again.” 

We pitched our raoti, or long, low, soldier’s tent upon 
the boat. It exactly covered it, so that we tied the 
eaves of the tent to the railings of the boat, and made a 
tight house and a secure abode for the night, and within 
it the whole party were able to gather, with all the bag- 
gage. Before dark all hands had gathered a sufficiency 
of wood and brush to keep a bright camp fire burning 
through the night on the shore, at the end of the boat. 
It had not rained for the last hour and a half before we 
reached the boat, nor did it begin again until we were 
all safely housed on the boat and the camp-fire well 
burning, with such )arge logs well on fire that it burned 
on, with replenishing, in spite of the rain through the 
night; and it was well that it did, for the tigers had 
scented us and were eager for prey. The tent was large 
enough for us all if we sat up, but not to lie down in; 
and I sat watching at the shore end of the boat, pistol in 
band, through the night, lest, in spite of the fire, a tiger 
should try to spring on. We heard their roaring and 
snarling in the bushes near at hand, and once I fancied 
I saw the glaring eyes of a royal tiger peering at us be- 
tween the two nearest bushes. But ‘‘ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways,” 
was the thought that kept running through my mind 
after we had, as we settled down for the night, read the 
ninety-first Psalm in the beautiful Telugu language, and 
offered up prayers of thanksgiving and praise to the 
Most High, under the shadow of whose wings we were 
abiding. 

At the dawn of day, taking down our tent, we shoved 
out into the stream, and floated down twelve miles, past 
both affluent streams, that were too high for us to ford, 
and until the roaring of the cutaract warned us that we 
were just coming into the rapids; and there we moored 
the boat, and left it, that the coolies, after they should 
have taken us to the foot of the barrier, might come 
back, and, in it, go up again past those rivers, and so 
reach their home. 

Of our twenty miles further march, around the cata- 
ract and rapids, in the alternating blazing sun and 
drenching rain, when one after another of my native 
assistants fell under that terrible jungle fever, and each, 
in a state of unconsciousness, was tied in a blanket toa 
bamboo, and thus borne onward by the extra coolies 
that I had provided for just such an emergency, while 
twice { almost fell from my horse from the power of 
the blistering sun between the rains, but in answer to 
prayer received strength to mount again and proceed, 
myself leading the party; of our reaching the river 

again, and the coolies’ joy at receiving their promised 





caring for the boat as usual, when a huge rolling wave 






triple pay, and bounding off for the boat and home; 
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of the smoke of the coming steamer at last appearing 
over the trees lining the river, after we had been wait- 
ing in that fever bed for a week; of it and another car- 
rying us down two hundred miles of river, into open 
land and inhabited towns again; of our further journey 
southward, and all reaching home, two months later, 
restored, guarded, guided, and brought there in safety 
by the “‘I am with you always;” I must not now delay 
to write, for the tale so far has kept me fully long, and 
I must stop. 

I have tried to give a vivid picture of the events of 
that pivotal day; but nothing can equal the vivid con- 
sciousness we had that day of the presence of the Mas- 
ter; nothing can equal the vividness of the certitude, 
that day, that God did intervene and save us. 

Some who have not tested it may sneer and doubt, 
but we five know that God hears prayer. 

MADANAPALLE, InpIa. 
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ARE SOLDIERS MURDERERS? 


BY MAJOR GEORGE W. BAIRD, U.S.A. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Miss ELAINE GOODALE’s article in THE INDEPENDENT 
for June 4th warrants, if it does not require,a few 
words of comment. In effect she states, and almost in 
words, that a ‘‘ magnificent soldier” and an “ accom- 
plished murderer” are essentially the same; also that the 
‘* training of a cadet at West Point” is a training for “‘a 
life of crime.” Is that so? Whether so, or not so, do 
the intelligent people among whom THE INDEPENDENT 
circulates believe that it isso? If Miss Goodale would 
obtain from the commercial editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
for instance, a reply to this question: ‘‘ What would be 
the effect upon any, or all, of the elements of civiliza- 
tion in New York City, provided the police force and 
the well disciplined regiments of the National Guard in 
that city were disbanded?” she would begin to ‘see 
men as trees walking” in the subject that she has inci- 
dentally discussed. It was the good fortune of the 
writer hereof to spend a year in the beautiful village- 
city’ (Northampton, Mass.) from which Miss Goodale 
writes, and surely, if the utter abolition of an organized 
force-element would be safe anywhere it would be just 
there; but society has not found ii safe and wise to 
adopt that plan even in that typical New England town, 
the home of all of the civilizing influences, the tradi- 
tions of whose people are all in the-direction of peace 
and obedience to law. That which New York and 
Northampton may not safely and wisely do, a great na- 
tion would be insane to attempt. 

Possibly, however, Miss Goodale’s criticism is directed 
not against army in tbe abstract, but the particular 
United States Army of to-day. 

If that be the fact, a flat denial, with an indignant 
emphasis, world be amply warranted; but will not be 
here resorted to. Like many others, Miss Goodale has 
confounded two quite opposite ideas—force and violence. 
The army embodies law-girt force; it antagonizes vio- 
lence. It is not only true of the army as a whole, but 
of its individual members, that patriotism, loyalty 
and obedience to law are the characteristic qualities of 
it and of them. 

That typical soldier who left a nation in mourning by 
his death on the fourteenth of last February, was be- 
yond question the foremost citizen as well as soldier of 
the Republic. Would Miss Goodale affirm, or imply, 
that General Sherman achieved his great fame by being 
the most ‘‘ accomplished murderer,” or the most skillful 
adept in a “life of crime”? 

As to the character of the enlisted men, whom Miss 
Goodale refers to as ‘‘ the scum of our cities,” the writer 
hereof desires to put on record the statement that such 
characterization is as falsé as it iscruel. It would be 
easy to point out how great care is exercised to prevent 
the enlistment of the “‘scum,” and how quickly it is 
ejected if perchance it gets into the uniform; but it 
better meets the testimony 3s well as the witness to let 
army ladies and army families testify. They feel the 
most absolute confidence in the respectful loyalty, the 
kindly and helpful interest of the enlisted men of the 
garrisons in which they live. If tu quoque were the 
motive of this writing, it would be pertinent to say that 
the little daughter of a friend of the writer called all 
men in civilian dress ‘‘ naughty men”—her experience 
of life having taught her to have confidence in the 
wearers of the uniform only. 

Please permit a word as to the enlistment of Indians. 

It is an axiom among those well informed that the 
Indians have no better, wiser friends than army men. 

The faithful devotion of Lieutenant Casey to the wel- 
fare of the company of Indians which he organized; the 
wisdom and patience of Captain Ewers, now in charge 
of the Cheyennes, near Fort Keogh, and General Miles’s 
broad and humane plans for the Indian’s welfare, with 
their skillful execution, are familiar illustrations of this 
fact. 

Army discipline, with its resulting self-restraint, 
regular habits, willing subordination and well-regulated 
exercise of authority, is just the quality which savage 
Indians lack and need (the girls learn obedience, the 

boys do not), end it cannot be doubted that the organ- 





ization of a few companies of Indians under carefully 
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selected officers, will contribute to the advancement not 
only of the men enlisted but also of the tribes to which 
they belong. 

HELENA, MONTANA. 
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APPRECIATION AND DISCRIMINATION. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





WHEN we undertake to imitate we usually reproduce 
the most objectionable parts of the thing imitated, and 
wholly fail to catch the finer values at which we have 
aimed. This has been often observed to be true in liter- 
ary art, an observation which, if repeated here, will not 
yet be stale enough to have lost its fine edge of truth. 

Lately much has been said by American critics, and 
by mere lovers of literature, like the present writcr, in 
praise of certain French short-story writers, chief of 
whom is M. Guy de Maupassant, pupil in fiction-making 
of the late M. Flaubert. So much of this praise has 
been written, and without more than passing reference 
to the ethical side of the subject, that a very natural 
movement has resulted toward American imitation of 
the worst features of French fiction. 

It is the duty of the critic to distinguish between the 
fascination of art and the fascination of the subjec's 
chosen by artists. When we praise Maupassant and 
Daudet and Montepin, we should be quite explicit in 
telling why and for what we praise them. If it is Flau- 
bert’s art we admire in his story of ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” 
and not the salacious story itself, we should say so. 

What is more natural than that young writers who are 

in the formative stage of literary experience should turn 
to acknowledged masters and follow the lines of their 
masterpieces as patterns? In doing this, however, it is 
also natural for them to imitate the visible and most 
obvious peculiarities of their models. But it is just 
these visible and obvious peculiarities (which lend 
themselves readily to imitation) that constitute, as a 
rule, the objectionable features of an alien art product. 
In other words, what a careful critic would praise in 
any Frenchman’s story, for instance, would not be the 
subject chosen, nor yet the boldness with which im 
moralities are projected; the commendation would be 
directed at style, method and manner, without any re- 
gard to subject, and these elements of art cannot be 
imitated at all. 

But the critic’s work is not done when appreciation is 
ended. There is the other half of duty which has to 
do with pointing out the propriety or impropriety of 
choice in selecting a subject for art-effort. The French 
short-stories are often immoral in tone and deal with 
subjects that ought not to be gilded and bedecked by 
the skill of a master artist. Evil that struts in heavenly 
robes captivates the crude imagination of the mass of 
the readers who gather from fiction their measure of 
sentiment. It is for these that the critic should differ- 
entiate style from substance and diction from morals. 
Maupassant is a genius; his novels and short-stories are 
models of style and of construction; his work is admira- 
ple work; but his choice of subject is certainly a wicked 
choice in many of his productions, and in tnis wicked- 
ness it is not well for our young writers to imitate bim. 
Moreover, the impression that Maupassant, or any other 
successful French literary artist, owes his position to 
the fact that he has chosen dirty subjects for his stories 
is a false one, as every critic well knows. Some of the 
masterpieces in short-story and novel writing, by 
Daudet, Coppée, Maupassant and Montepin are quite 
clean and pure, showing that impurity is not an essen- 
tial of their art. Even Zola has given good evidence 
that he could be entertainingly respectabie if he would. 
Tolstoi alone appears to depend entirely on brutality of 
one form or another for his effects; but then Iolstoi is 
not a Frenchman, and is mentioned in this connection 
only because, mere visionary that he is, he is often 
classed with the French school of so-called realists. 

I have been led to watch the development going on 
in the story- making power of American writers, and it 
is because I begin to see the worst French 'endencies in 
certain of our younger authors that I call attention to 
the subject at this time. Strange as it may seem. 
women are in the lead in this impulse toward the choice 
of impure subjects for fiction. One woman, who has 
chosen a French nom de plume—a woman of decided 
genius and of admirable literary ability—has already 
won a certain sort of fame by writing two novels. one 
Russian, the other American, both of which appeal to a 
taste for intrigue and other extremely French fiction- 
condiments. Now it way be that this young ‘ady im- 
agines that by wading into the mire along the margin of 
social hell she can add a cubit to her literary stature and 
have herself classed with great French writers; but if 
she does she is sadly deluded. A little notoriety she 
may win—I think she has done this already—but not 
one glance of genuine, wortby admiration from those 
who represent American life at its best, or life at its best 
any where, 

Because great genius has been sometimes devoted to 
évil doing it does not follow that evil doing is evidence 
of genius or necessary to 1t. The fascination of criminal 


or forbidden things should be beneath the desire of the 


“any pure-minded woman or any honorable man find to 


that is sweet and sound, a beauty that is ennobling, and 

a goodness that is fragrant—cannot serve every turn of 

art, then art is not worth cu tivating. 

Some one has said that evil is more picturesque than 

good. This is not true; but let us assume it to be true. 

Evil in any particular concrete form is distinguishable 
as such: and some of these forms are both picturesque 
and profitable as building stones of art; but what can- 


enjoy in reading descriptions of illicit love. especially a 
man’s love for another man’s wife, or a woman’s love for 
another woman’s husband? Intrigue of this kind is not 
honorable, it is not clean, it is low, dirty and lascivious 
at best. You may paint it in the colors of purity itself; 
but it remains filthy and eontaminating, and whoever 
touches itis soiled. Can a pure women write a filthy 
book? In short, can a pure woman write a novel whose 
chief interest rests in adultery, or in the preliminaries of 
adultery between a married woman and a man married 
or single, or vice versa? I do not care to answer my 
own question; let some woman who has written such a 
novel answer for herself; but I am frank to say that 1 
would not trust a man who deems unholy love a very 
engaging subject of art. 

All this talk about writing novels of dirty sexual in- 
trigue for the purpose of working moral reforms in so- 
ciety is a fiction itself. No sensible man or woman be 
lieves a word of it. Whenever you see a woman read- 
ing ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” save it be here and there one 
bent upon mere literary exploration, you may be sure 
that she is reading it because she likes the smack of it. 
The same thing is true of the man reader; he is not 
reading for self-reform—not by a good del. Never in 
my life have I known of a person who bought a novel 
of intrigue and read it to brace bimseif against doing 
intrigue of a like sort. We grow like what we contem 
p'ate, espécially when we contemplate an enervating 
and demoralizing passion. Dirt cannot make a clean 
person cleaner, but it can make an impyre person 
tiltbier. 

It seems to me that in noticing the French story 
writers, our critics ought to point out what it is that 
they praise and what it is that should be avoided by our 
own writers. We cannot afford to have American 
stories like ‘‘ Sappho” and ‘‘ Manon Lescant.” Let us 
steer fiction away from the deadly fascination of lewd 
subjects; at least, let us not have the portrayal of lewd- 
ness the chief object of the romance-maker. Surely, we 
are able to learn much from French art without admit- 
ting that the most interesting thing in the world isa 
liaison. I am quite sure that in American society of re- 
spectability people do not care so much for intrigue that 
they are demanding it in fiction. At all events, our 
critics owe it to themselves and to those who look to 
them for advice to judge as well as to praise. Said 
Sainte-Beuve once upon a time: ‘‘ En critique j’ai assez 
fait Vavocat, faisons maintenon le juge.” It iz time for 
the judge to speak. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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8ST. JEAN BAPTISTE. 


BY GEORGE STEWART. 








Tus nickname has Jong been applied, but not in a 
disrespectful way, to the French Canadians. Its origin 
dates back to 1812, during the time of the War, when 
the French, under the command of De Salaberry, cov- 
ered themselves with glory at Chateauguay. The story 
goes that at roll-call. one morning, militiaman after mili- 
tiaman answered to the cognomen Jean Baptiste. An 
Eng ish officer, standing near, was curiously surprised 
at this, and unable to keep silence, broke out with, ‘‘ By 
J«ve! they are all Jean Baptistes.” English military 
men ever afterward called the habitants Jean Baptistes. 
The latter good-naturedly accepted the term. It has 
always been a favorice name with them, and small in- 
deed is the family—and French Canadian families are 
pot small—which does not boast of a Jean Baptiste. 

French Canada has adopt: d St. John the Ba,tist as 
the patron saint of the province, and he holds a p'ace in 
their affections analogous to that beld by St. George, St, 
Andrew and St. Patrick in the hearts of Englishmen, 
Scotsmen and Irishmen. The natal day of the saint, 
June 24th, is celebrated with great pomp and solemnity, 
in the cities as well as in the parishes. As a féte it dates 
back to 1834, when M, Duvernay, a patriotic and chiva!- 
rous Canadian journalist and publicist, founded the first 
St. Jean Baptiste Society in the country, and endowed 
it wih principles which have been maintained in their 
integrity ever since. The aim of the Society has grown 
wider, howev. r, and to-day it forms part of the national 
existence, and exercises a strong influence in the social, 
moral and intellectual development of the people. From 
a very small beginning it has grown to be a great in- 
stitution. From its ranks Parliament is recruited, de- 
spite the fact that party politics are carefully eschewed 
from its curricu'um, and che principles and lessons of 
an ample nationality only are taughr. 

St. John the Baptist’s. day fal s on the 24th of June— 
the Joveliest season of the year, when the maplr, the 
emblem of the Society and of Canada, is in full foliage. 





true artist; certainly he should scorn its aid in achieving 
fame. If what is true, beautiful and good—with a truth 


The historians of the festival love to trace its origin 


almost every feature in the day’s celebration. The 
early Christians adopted the lighting of bonfires on St. 
John the Baptist’s Day. In more modern days the peas- 
ants of the Breton country and of Normandy—many of 
whom came to Canada and settled, bringing their cus- 
toms with them—made it a rule to light huge fires as 
expressions of joy over the reception of good news or 
tidings of gladness. The Mayazin Pittoresque, to quote 
Sulte, ‘‘ contains an engraving showing Breton peasants 
of our day, dancing around a tonfire on the public 
square. The betrothed couples, who are to be married 
within the year, hold each other by the hand and jump 
over the lighted brands,” The first settlers, he adds, 
brouzht with them the custom of celebrating the feast 
of St. John. On the authority of Pére Le Clercq, the 
famous Recollect priest, whose book, ‘‘Premier L’ Etsab- 
lissement de la Foi dans la Nouvelle France,” is a rare 
treasure in the collection of the bibliopbile, Abbé Fer- 
land, tbe ecclesiastical historian of Canada, says: 


“The year 1624 was remarkable for a religious celebra- 
tion at Quebec, at which all the French and many Indians 
were present. It was in fulfillment of a vow made in honor 
of St. Joseph, who, on this occ. sion, was chosen as the first 
patron of New France. Since then the devotion for St. 
Joseph has always remained bright ana strong among 
Canadians, as may be seen by the many churches placed 
under his protection, and the confraternities established 1n 
his honor.”’ 


But the festival of St. Joseph did not remain the patron - 
saint of New Frence. St. John w:s to reign as the head 
of the national aspiration of the people. Pére Le Jeune, 
under date 1636, thus writes: 


‘* An Indian, on observing the solemn celebration on the 
eve of St. John’s day, thougnot it was for the purpose of 
driving away the Manitou, and said that he knew, far bet- 
ter than they, how to remove him and send him away; 
that was why we lived so long. This confirmed mein my 
opinion that they always make an uproar and beat their 
diums to drive away the Devil, so that he will not kill 
their sick. I fear that, some day, they will come and ask 
us to fire our cannon to cure them.” 


And here are two other quotations, this time from 
Pére Lalemant, in the Journal des Jesuit: s: 


“1646. On the 23d June, the St. John’s fires were lighted 
at about half-past eight in the evening. The Governor 
sent M. Tronquet to know if we would go and see it. Pére 
Vimont and myself went to join him in the fort. We went 
together toward the fire, the Governor applied the torch, 
and while he was doing so] chanted the Ut queant lavis 
and the prayer. M. de Saint Sauveur was not there; we 
must invite him another time. Five cannon shots were 
fired and two or three salvos of musketry. We returned 
between nine and ten o’clock.” 

‘1647. The St. John’s fire was lighted like last year. I 
was not present. M. de St. Sauveur officiated.” 

‘1648. On the 23d June the fire was lighted as usual. I 
was present, as were also Pére la Jeune and Pére Gresion. 
The Governor came at about half-past eight o’clock to get 
me. We went for a walk in his gardens, and at about a 
quarter-past nine we went to the fire. The Governor 
applied the torch, as usual. I chanted the Ut queant lazis 
when the fire was lighted, the Benedictus and the prayer 
of St. Jchn, the Dominus salvum fac regem and the 
prayer for the King. The whole without a surplice. We 
returned at ten o’clock.” 

Sixteen years later the solemnity of St. John’s fire 
was celebrated with unusual pomp. The Bishop was 
present, clad in pontifical robes and surrounded by his 
clergy in surplices. As the record says, Monseizneur 
‘handed the torch of white wax to M. de Tracey, who 
returned it to him, and insisted on his being the first to 
light the fire.” To this adds Sulte: 


‘The splendor of the ceremony was no doubt enhanced 
by the presence of the soldiers of the Régiment de Carig- 
nan, who had come out the previous year ” 

In that very excellent collection of legends and tales, 
illustrative of French Canadian manners and customs, 
‘“‘ The Canadians of Old.” by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, 
twice translated into English, the reader will find part 
of a chapter devoted 'o St. Jean Baptiste day—a day of 
rest, of merrymaking and of picnicking. Says our au- 
thor, in Roberts’s graceful translation, which I use for 
convenience: 

“In every family grand preparations were made for this 
important occasion. Within doors there was great clean- 
ing up, the whitewash brush went everywhere; the floors 
were scrubbed, and strewn with pine-needles; the fatted 
calf was killed, and the shopkeepers drove a thriving trade 
indrioks. Thus by the 23d of June, the eve of the feast, 
every house was throrged with pilgrims from the manor 
and the presbytery down. The Seigneur used tu present 
the consecrated bread, while the collection at the high mas 
was taken up by two young gentlemen and '!wo young 
ladies, friends of the Seigneur, invited down from Quebec 
long beforehand. For, the consecrated bread and for the 
little cakes (cousins) which accompanied it there was no 
small need in that multitude which thro: ged not only the 
church but the surrounding yard. Allthe doors of the 
church stood wide open, that everybody might have his 
share in the service.” 

The author then goes on to describe the dinner at the 
presbytery, and the luncheons in the little wood of 
cedars, pines and firs, where, around snowy tablecloths, 
the picnickers gathered merrily and enjoyed themselves 
to their hearts’ content, between mass and vespers. The 
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over from Normandy, is thus described in M.de Gaspe’s 
charming volume: 


‘An octagonal pyramid, about ten feet high, was con- 
structed before the main entrance of the church. Covered 
with branches of fir, interwoven amid the strips of cedar 
which formed its surface, this structure was eminently or- 
namental. The curé, accompanied by his assistants, 
marched out and recited certain prayers belonging to the 
occasion; then, after having blessed the structure, he set a 
torch to the little piles of straw arranged at the eight cor- 
ners of the pyramid. Straightway the whole pile burst, 
crackling into flame, amid the shouts and gun-firing of 
the crowd, which remained in attendance till the pyramid 
was burned to ashes.”’ 


De Gaspé tells us how the people of the north shore of 
the St. Lawrencé sent messages, in the o'd days, to 
their friends on the south side, according to custom, on 
the eve of St. Jean Baptiste. The communication was 
made by signals, well understood by the habitants, thus, 
if the fire burned long and steadily, the news was good. 
If it sank gradually, there was sickness in the family. 
If it was extinguished suddenly, it meant death. If it 
was extinguished more than once, it signified just so 
many deaths. For a grown person, there was a strong 
blaze; for a child a feeb'e one, and so on. 

Sulte tells how the festival was observed in his district 
—that of Three Rivers: 


‘*Fires lighted on the highlands, flashed from hill to 
hill the signal of public rejoicings. The first bathe in the 
river was taken on the 23d of June, amid the sound of 
songs and general mirth. At Nicolet College, fifty or 
sixty years ago,a general holiday was given, on which 
picnics and excursions on the river were indulged in.”’ 

In the parishes the primitive form of celebrating the 
féte of St. Jean Baptiste is still kept up. The huge 
bontire blazes, and in every house there is merry-mak- 
ing and feasting. In the larger cities of Quebec prov- 
ince the festival is observed with more ceremony. Early 
in the morning the members of the St. Jean Baptiste 
Society assemble at their place of meeting, and under 
the guidance of a mounted marshal form themselves 
into a procession. The various organizations of the body 
appear in full uniform, usually the dress selected is that 
of the Cavaliers, velvets and colored stuffs comprising 
the materials out of wnich the costumes are made. A 
cocked hat and sword complete the outfit. The Cavaliers 
are mounted, and, with their gorgeous banners, form a 
striking and picturesque feature in the procession. The 
different sections are dressed in regalia peculiar to their 

_ especial order and rank. Some adopt the quasi-military 
uniform, others the simple black coat and pantaloons, 
with tall silk hat, and maple-leaf badge in the lappel of 
the coat. Bands of music head each body, and scattered 
here and there along the line of march are great wagons 
and cars, representative of various industries. In each 
of these vehicles the inmates ply their calling. The 
boatbuilders make their boats and canoes; the baker 
bakes his bread and rolls; the blacksmith, the white- 
smito, the shoemaker and the hatter work at their 
trades in the great carts, which roi] along the streets on 
St. Jean Baptiste Day to the strains ‘‘ Vive la Cana- 
dienne,” or ‘‘ La Claire Fontaine.” The pice de resist- 
ance is, of course, the gigantic car which carries St. 
Jean Baptiste and the lamb. This is a mos' gorgeous 
affair, and attracts every eye, for it is never absent from 
a St. Jean Bap-iste procession, and much effort is be- 
stowed upon it. On either side of the street, at stated 
distances, are placed young maple trees. The procession 
goes to mass, and listens to a sermon full of patriotism 
and nationalism. When the religious service is over, 
the members re-form, and on the way home salute the 
Cardinal or Archbishop, as the case may be, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and the Mayor. Addresses to each are 
usually presented, and there is always a reply, the bur- 
den of which is a strong plea for the preservation intact 
of the laws, language and institutions of the country. 
This lesson is forever dinned into the ears of the popu- 
lace, and it must be confessed the pupils are apt enough 
to retain it. 

Luncheons and dinners go on, after the procession is 
over. At these enormous banquets, there are speeches 
of the impassioned order, and patriotic songs without 
number enliven the hours. Laterin the evening, the 
celebrators meet at private houses, where dancing, 
music and cards are indulged in until the morn of 
another day appears. The French Canadians en- 
joy heartily this festival. They give their whole 
mind to its celebration. The birthday of the Queen 
and the natal day of the Dominion are as nothing to it. 
They wi'l work on those days, but on St. Jean Baptiste 
Day, he would be a poor French Canadian indeed who 
would wield his hammer, or engage in any toil. On 
that day the French Canadian plays, wears his best 
clothes, and pins the maple leaf upon his breast. He 
reiterates again and again the motto of his clan, and 
swells with patriotic feeling. But through it all he is 
orderly and circumspect, and no one can, with truth, 
charge him with having overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety. 

QUEBEC, CANADA. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION IN FRANCE 
AND AMERICA. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. ° 


DURING the past winter the French political world has 

been earnestly engaged in the consideration of economic 

questions which is now culminating in a grand debate 

in the Chamber of Deputies. For some months I have 

been noting down conversations which I have had from 

time to time with leading French protectionists and free 

traders, and I give below the gist of what they said. 

These paragraphs will throw much light, I think, on the 

present discussion and explain many obscure points in 

the new tariff which France is about to adopt. 

M. Jules Ferry, formerly Prime Minister, and now 

Chairman of «the Senate Tariff Committee, declares that 
the protectionist spirit displayed in America has done 
much to advarce protection in France. 

‘“‘The temper both of our Senate and Chamber is far 
more protectionist today than it was in 1880, when the 
present tariff was adopted.” 

M. Ferry is a moderate protectionist; he tells me: 

“The economic isolation of France would be a disaster 
that all enlightened minds must deplore. Nor must we 
make too great haste in changing our policy. A revolu- 
tionary method would be the worst that could be adopted 
in this case. We shall probably not again make treaties of 
commerce with any country—we have never done so with 
the United States—but shall adopt a policy of reciprocity. 
We shall put low duties on products coming from countries 
whose tariffs favor us, and high duties on the goods of 
those countries whose tariffs bear down heavily on our ex- 
ports. If, therefore, the United States lower their scale of 
duties, they will gain thereby in so far as trade with 
France is concerned.” 

M. Adolphe Turrel], a young and eloquent member of 
the Chamber Tariff Committee, is a fervent and influen- 
tial advocate of protection. When I asked him one day 
what had caused the anti-free-trade re-action in France, 
he replied: 








“The influences which have revived the protection spirit 
in France have revived it everywhere. The free trade 
school has pushed its doctrines to excess, and, consequent 
ly, a deep-seated re-action has set in. Another influence 
has been the growing desire on our part to protect France 
from the aggressive policy pursued by other natioi s, and 
especially by the United States. Since the development of 
America, we have found that the monopoly in science, in 
dustry and agriculture, which Europe previously possess: d, 
has been gradualiy disappearing, and is now being at- 
tacked at its very foundations. In some quarters there 
has been talk of forming a European Economic League 
against the New World. But it was easily shown that this 
course was impracticable on account of the international 
relations of European countries. Therefore, each Euro- 
pean State has decided to take care of its own trade inter- 
ests. In France, for instance, French bread will be made 
from French wheat, and the supplies of American wheat 
will be suffered to occupy only a secondary place in the 
country. 

*Until recently the wine-growing districts of France 
were partisans of free trade. To-day they advocate pro 
tection. The causes of this change of front are the ravages 
of the phylloxera and the consequent diminution of the 
French wine harvest, and the evormous activity which 
now prevails in the other wine-growing countries of the 
world. In Europe, Hungary, Spain, Italy, Servia and 
Greece have notably developed the wine-growing industry, 
and with such success that the home monopoly of the 
French wine growers appears to be menaced. Hence we 
are driven to take measures which shall keep the home 
market in the hands of the native producers. There is lit 
tle likelihood that our export trade will be endangered. 
Tbe dainty connaisseurs in America, Russia and Evgland 
will always appreciate the difference that exists between 
our Bordeaux and Champagne wines and the vile imita- 
tions which come from other parts of the globe. 

“ But, setting aside the economic causes for protection in 
France, let us consider for a moment the political rea-ons 
that favor it. They are of capital importance in this coun- 
try. France wishes to be in a condition successfully to 
repel any armed attack that may be made upon her, and is 
consequently making terrible sacrifices to keep up her 
army. These sacrifices entail tremendous expenses. The 
social reforms which we have begun, and which we wish to 
continue, also cost the State fabulous sums. We have, in 
fact, a debt of some 30,000,000,000 francs. To meet the in 
terest on this debt the Government must raise a larger 
revenue, and is consequently obliged to assure the agricul 
tural prusperity of the country, and to prevent, as far 
as possible, French capital from being sent abroad. It 
would be absurd to disarm our soldiers while all Europe 
is armed, and it would be equally absurd not to arm our- 
selves economically by means of a tariff. Our army gives 
us military protection, and we must seek economic protec- 
tion in a tariff. We do not wish to attack anybody; but 
we do mean to be in a condition to defend ourselves in case 
we are attacked. 

“‘ The free trade political economists cry out that we are 
wrong, and that we shall ruin the country. But from 1860 
up tothe present this school of economists has been in 
power, and the result is that the misery of the twenty mil- 
lion Frenchmen who have to live by farming is increasing 
every day. It is easy to prove that this free trade policy 
has augmented the evil. All the countries of Europe and 

America, with the exception of England, which has sacri- 
ficed her agricultural to her manufacturing industries and 
is now merely a great trading nation, have abandoned the 
principles of free trade. A practical politician must give 
more weight to the opinion of the statesmen of the whole 
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doctrinaires, however eminent and estimable they may be. 
Moreover, Proudon reduced all their doctrines to dust in 
the works he wrote fifty years ago, and France is only dis- 
playing her innate common sense when the nation resolves 
at last to act upon the advice of this vigorous enemy of the 
English school of political economy.” 


Dr. Viger, whom I frequently meet in the lobbies of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and who made a very powerful 
speech during the tariff debate nowin progress, is an- 
other member of the Tariff Committee and another pro- 
nounced protectionist. Here is a synopsis of his views, 
as given to me on various occasions: 


‘* We are raising our tariff because one of the results of 

the Cobden-Rouher treaties of 1860 has been to reduce the 

wholesale prices of our products without causing any cor- 

responding reduction in the retail prices. Complete free 

trade was not introduced in 1860, so that certain industries 

were able to obtain protection at that time. In 1872 Thiers 

did what the United States did after the Civil War—i.e., 

paid off the debt by the aid of customs duties. He taxed 

wool, skins and various other raw materials, but retained 

a conventional tariff. In 1880 began the great commercial 

crisis English competition told heavily on our manufac- 
tures, and compelled the metal trade and the spinning in- 
dustries to demand protection for themselves. That was 
the first step toward national protection. Our 1880 tariff 

was far higher than that of 1860 as revards all mauufac- 
tured products, but not as regards agricultural products. 

Between 1863 and 1877 the value of our importations of 
cereals averaged 330,000,000 francs per annum. Between 
1877 and 1882 the anuual value of the corn we imported 
averaged about 700,000,000 francs. Our home-grown corn, 
which in 1880 was worth 27 francs per hundred weight, had 
fallen in 1884 to 21 francs. During the same period our im- 
portation of cattle increased porportiouately, and the price 
of meat fell in the wholesale market, but not in the 
butcher’s shop. This condition of affairs caused great dis- 
content among our farmers. They were being ruined by 
low prices, and yet the real consumers profited not 4 whit 
by the cheap rates at which the agriculturists were forced 
to sell their produce. A re-action consequently set in, and 
the farmers having begged for protection, we raised in 1886 
the duty on corn to five francs per hundred weight. It 
stood at three francs in 1880. It will remain at five francs 
in our new tariff. In 1885 and again in 1887, we raised the 
duty on cattle, and the new tariff will confirm the existing 
duties. 

“ Moderation is the dominant note in Parliament on this 
tariff question. The manufacturing industries require 
higher duties on manufactured imports and agriculture 
must be protected by the maintenance of the existing tax 
on cattle and cereals as well as on such secondary agricul- 
tura] products as sugar and wine. We expect that the 
new tariff will increase the revenue by about 50,000,000 
francs per annum. The augmentation of revenue result- 
ing from the increased duties between 1885 and 1890 aver- 
ages between forty and fifty millions of francs. 

**f do not anticipate any difficulties with foreign coun- 
tries on account of our revised tariff. We shall have a 
general] and a minimum tariff. The former, which is the 
highest, will be applied to those countries which will not 
enter into commercial treaties with France; but to those 
nations w: ich make such treaties with us, we shall offer 
our minimum tariff. But the general opinion in Parlia- 
ment is toat agricultural products should not be the sub- 
ject of any treaty or convention whatsoever.” 


Thus far we have had to'do with French protection- 
ists. We will now turn to some of the just now much- 
vilified free traders, beginning with that famous politi- 
cal economist, M. Lion Say, of the Academy and the 
Chamber, who has just made a magnificent two days’ 
speech on the floor of the House. The following ex- 
pression of opinion was given me several weeks ago: 


** Protection is no new thing in France; it: has existed 
ever since the Presidency of M. Thiers. There is no free 
trade party in this country at present. The only free 
traders are a few silk and woolen manufacturers, particu- 
larly those located in the industrial cities of Lyons and 
Roubaix. A small number of merchants in Bordeaux and 
Marseilles are also advovates of free trade doctrines, In 
fact one may say, roughly speaking, the four towns I have 
mentioned oppose protection. 

** How do I explain this protection tendency? Iam un- 
able todo so. It is often a very difficult thing to tell why 
popular opinion should run in certain grooves, How would 
you explain, for instance, the conduct of the American 
farmers who, in a country which transacts an enormous 
amount of business, believe that the monetary circulation 
is insufficient and demand its increase, as tho the scarcity 
of money had rendered trade impcssible. There are certain 
ideas prevailing in the world for which it is impossible to 
find a satisfactory explanation.” 


M. Gustave de Molinais, corresponding member of the 
Institute and editor of the Journal des Economistes, 
whose article in the North American Review iast autumn 
on the McKinley Tariff will be remembered, is one of 
the veteran French free traders. He said to me re- 
cently: 


‘* There is a complete re-action in France in favor of pro- 
tection. Both in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Sen- 
ate the protectionists have a very strong majority. Be- 
tween two-thirds and three-fourths of the total number of 
members of each body are protectionists. It is true that 
at least two ministers in the present cabinet—M. Rouvier 
and M. Yves Guyot—are free traders; but they must either 
abandon their principles or their portfolios. They seem 
to prefer the formercourse. But it isthe custom in Parlia- 
ment to leave one’s conscience in care of the cloak room. 
The reason why Parliament is protectionist is found for 
the most partin the fact that the new tariff now under dis- 
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get. But our legislators pay no heed to another important 
fact, that their present course endangers the export trade 
of France. Tois country exports between two and three 
millions of francs’ worth of manufactured goods, and the 
raw exports bring the figure up to four millions. 

“France would like to eat its cake and have it too—to 
have protection as far as imports are concerned, and free 
trade where its exports are in question. The protectionists 
labor under a grand delusion. They think that protection 
means prosperity. In protection they perceive only the 
means of getting rich quickly. A business which brings 
them in twenty per cent, to-day, they want to get fifty per 
cent. from to-morrow. That is their real object, and to at- 
tain it they are prepared to sacrifice the interests of the 
working classes. They wantonly compromise the means of 
livelihood of that portion of the laboring population en- 
gaged in the export trade, directly or indirectly—a class 
which numbers some three millions. I know that France 
will not cease to export; but if only one-tenth of our export 
trade be lost, more than ten thousand people will be ruined 
thereby. Free trade never ruined anybody in France. 
Even the 1860 Treaty merely forced the manufacturers to 
improve their machinery; and altho they did not like doing 
so at the time, they derived only an advantage from the 
outlay.” 


Another we!l-known free trader and member of the 
Institute—M. Courcelle-Seneuil— holds these views: 


“The predominance of protectionist ideas in France is 
due to the fact that since the Revolution the political 
economists have never had control of the Government. 
They have been and are still shut out from power, and the 
current opinion is that political economy is little else than 
fantastic rubbish. But in some five or six years, after hav- 
ing passed through all the miseries of protection, the na- 
tion will doubtless become a little more enlightened and 
then protection will be abandoned. This consummation 
will arrive all the more quickly if we get bad crops during 
that period. The sufferings resulting from a poor harvest 
will do more to spread free trade doctrines than all the ar- 
guments in the world. 

“The protectionist party in France has sprung from an 
industry which owes its existence to protecteon—cotton- 
spinning created by Napoleon I, and which has always ex- 
ploited the Government with great cleverness. The pro 
tectionists are so powerful to-day because, tho not being in 
a majority, the cotton manufacturers entered into an alli- 
ance withthe great landowners, and declared that it was 
necessary to protect national agriculture, All the poor folk 
who get their living by agricultural pursuits—some eighteen 
millions—believed them. The farmers and laborers thought 
that protection was to protect them, and so gave their votes 
to the protectionists. I have often said—for I have long 
been in the breach—that the protectionists are begging 
millionaires. The only people who profit by protection are 
the landowners and manufacturers. The deception these 
worthies have practiced on the working classes is one of 
the shrewdest ever known in the history of the world. 

* France has really been protectionist ever since the First 
Empire. However, protection was not complete under 
Napoleon I, and perhaps it is more correct to date its 
supremacy from the advent of the Restoration after 
Waterloo. It made great strides during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. Under the Second Empire the Government 
entered into treaties with England and other countries, 
locking toward a reduction of the tariff. But this check 
to protection was due solely to the exercise of absolute im- 
perial power. Since the fall of the Empire we have been 
engaged in a long and bitter struggle. In 1880 the United 
Protectionists, made up of the cotton spinners, the iron- 
masters, the owners of mines and the landed proprietors, 
succeeded in passing a protective tariff, and to day things 
are going from bad to worse. Major McKinley seems to be 
the model of our legislators.” 

I close this series of conversations with these re- 
marks of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, editor of the Econo- 
miste Franguis, member of the Institute and Professor 
at the College of France: 


*““T believe that in a year or two the Legislature will be 
obliged to modify the tariff it is now preparing. My opin- 
ion is that we will be forced to renew our treaties of com- 
merce, perhaps under another name and for shorter pe- 
riods; for this protectionist, re-action is sure to cause us 
much trouble both at home and abroad. The workmen of 
our large towns have hitherto remained passive; but they 
will doubtless protest, sooner or later, against the rise in 
the prices of provisions which must follow the adoption of 
the new tariff. If they cry out that meat costs too much, 
that the loaf is not so large as it ought to be, that in fact 
all the necessaries of life are too dear, certain concessions 

ill have to be madetothem. .- 

“ Besides these home troubles, we shall also experience 
difficulties with foreign countries. The good people who 
advocate protection have no idea of the prejudice which 
their acts will cause the nation. Many of them are agri- 
culturists of very limited education, whose ideas range 
over a quite limited horizon. The cultured classes, many 
of whom have not a cent invested in land or manufactures, 
are protectionists from Chauvinism. Without having ex- 
amined the question on its own merits and without having 
apy very clear idea as to its bearing, they embrace protec- 
tion because they think it is ‘the proper thing.’ 

“The exporting interests will also be up in arms in the 
near future. Very few protectionists are aware of the ex 
tent of our foreign trade or of the manner in which it is 
ure to be jeopardized by the new tariff. Commercial ruin 
and the withdrawal abroad of patents and trademarks 
cannot fail to lead to some reduction of the tariff within a 
twelvemonth after its adoption. Such, at least, is my 
opinion. 

“The Government is already rather: frightened at the 
prospect of the results which the coming tariff threatens to 
produce. Very few of the Cabinet ministers are really 
protectionists at heart. M. Rouvier, Finance; M. Koche, 








Commerce; and M. Guyot, Public Works, are certainly 
free traders. The views of the latter are universally 
known. Many Deputies share in their inmost soul the 
opinions of these ministers, but their constituents force 
them to support protection. This explains why there is 
just now such a large majority of high tariff Senators and 
Deputies. 

“The chief cause of the progress made by protection in 
France during the past few years is to be found in the ter- 
rible ravages and consequent poverty due to the pbyl-, 
loxe rain the wine-growing districts. Before this pest 
came the vineyard districts of France were for free trade. 
But pow the wine-growers hope for relief in protection, 
especially as in our last treaty with Spain, in the clauses 
respecting the duties to be levied on Spanish wines, the 
rights of our own wine producers were, in a measure, ig- 
nored. Consequently about eight Departments which were 
previously free trade strongholds, have mow declared for 
protection. Were it not for the strength which they have 
brought to the protection party, the coming tariff would 
have been much more moderate than it will now be.” 

Such are the views of some of the representative pro- 
tectionists and free traders of France. The reader will 
have noticed that the two camps are diametrically op- 
posed to each other—that while the protectionists offer 
a high tariff as the surest cure-all for the economic evils 
from which France is suffering, the free traders pro- 
nounce the remedy worse than the disease, and predict 
that in the near future the patient will show the door to 
the doctors and their medicine. As an outsider and 
onlooker we can only say Qui vivra verra. 
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I sPOKE in my first article about the rapid growth of 
socialism, and it will be natural for the reader to inquire 
my opinion about the prospects of socialism. I am 
obliged to confess that I cannot see that there is any 
prospect tbat socialism will be fully realized in any part 
of the world in any time near enough to the present, so 
that we need to concern ourselves with it. In a matter 
like the growth and development of industrial society, 
it seems idle to prophesy'a plan for a future three or 
four hundred years remote, The facts which are fami- 
liar to us are too few and the laws governing the evolu- 
tion of society too little understood, to enable us to see 
very far in advance. We may in some cases discern the 
future course of development for a generation or two, 
and in rareinstances it may be wise for us to make defi- 
nite plans for a line of action to be followed for one or 
two hundred years. This is actually done with respect to 
forests,for under good government management trees are 
planted with the expectation that they will grow for 120 
years. But this is sometbing rare. The present line of 
development indicates clearly the growing industrial 
functions of government; but that does not imply so- 
cialism, and it is a mistake to call all governmental ac- 
tivity socialistic. Sometimes, indeed, governmental 
activity may aim directly to strengthen the existing in- 
dustrial and social order, and thus to hinder the com- 
ing of socialism. Possibly this is the case with a good 
free public free school system, which, when présented as 
a part of socialism, so alarms our friends in Europe. 
It tends to render men better able to adapt themselves 
to our present social order, and to make their owa way 
in the world as it is, and thus to discourage any too 
radical fundamental changes. There 1s no doubt that 
the functions of government are extending, but that 
does not imply, as has been supposed, a complete ab- 
sorption of industry by the community. We live ina 
time of expanding industrial life. Private business is 
growing as well as public business, and it would seem 
quite as rapidly. Even if public business is in some 
places gaining relatively, this movement may continue 
for an indefinite time, even for centuries, without a near 
approach to socialism. Besides these social movements 
do not continue in straight lines, but the direction of 
every favorable social movement has been described as 
that of an ascending spiral. They tend to return upon 
themselves, altho a real advance may be made. 

If we do not want socialism, what do we want? Is 
socialism the goal to which we ought to approach as 
nearly as practicable? It seems more accurate to say 
that the goal which men have deliberately placed be- 
fore themselves, and for which they are striving, is eco- 
nomic democracy—or industrial democracy, as we may 
also call it—as well as political democracy, and this 
complete democracy is what is meant by what is often 
called the new democracy. Socialism is one plan for 
the attainment of industrial democracy, but it is only 
one plan. There are others. But what do we mean by 
industrial democracy? We mean self-rule, self. govern- 
ment, of men in industry as well as in politics, and the 
aim to establish industrial democracy seems legitimate. 
There is, indeed, reason to think that without some ap- 
proach to industrial democracy, political democracy 
will prove illusory and transient. The new democracy 
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seeks to control property in the common interest, just as 
the old democracy aimed to control political power in 
the interest of the peopie as a whole. The new democ- 
racy means “‘ the government of the people by the peo- 
ple and for the people,” to use the words of the immor- 
tal Lincoln, not merely in politics but in business. The 
older political democracy was opposed by kings, who 
claimed to exercise sovereignty by divine right. Simi- 
larly, the new democracy is opposed by the cry—Prop- 
erty issacred! {tis true that sovereignty was a divine 
right, but it was a right proceeding from the people and 
to be exercised for the people. Property-is also sacred, 
but it has its public side, and private property must not 
be viewed as an institution created merely for individ- 
ual use, still less for individual abuse, but an institution 
created for the highest social purposes. Let us hope 
that the new democracy will not so recklessly trample 
on acquired rights as the older democracy has sometimes 
done, but that in a continuous development public and 
private rights may be harmoniously adjusted. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that this requires a frank 
and full recognition on the part of owners of private 
property of the reserved rights of the people. 

The better men become, the more extensively and in- 
tensively the social principle may be applied, and the 
more thoroughly the social principle obtains in life the 
better men will become. The social plan is the plan of 
social and individual salvation, for a conflict of private 
interests has never yet produced and never can produce 
a harmonious social organism. The development of a 
true individuality can only be secured in a highly or- 
ganized society. 

A distinction ought to be made at this point between 
individualism and individuality, which may be viewed 
as two mutually exclusive opposites. A biological 
writer illustrates this by marriage. A man in marriage 
gives up a good piece of individualism, but he gains in 
individuality. Similarly, every time a map enters a 
wider social organism he abandons piece after piece of 
individualism and continually gains in individuality, 
which can only be realized as a man enters into the in- 
terests and movements of humanity, and learns to feel 
his oneness with humanity. Few things are more ab- 
surd and more contradicted by fact than to identify in- 
dividualism and absence of governmental activity with 
individuality. We may go toa Western town in the 
United States, where government does very little, where 
even the water works are owned and operated by a 
private corporation, where the functions of the munici- 
pality are reduced to a minimum, where the generally 
accepted principle is, Every man for himself, and indi- 
vidualism seems to have gone mad, and we sball find as 
little individuality often as in any part of the world 
which could well be mentioned. The people have no 
original ideas, no characteristic modes of action, no pe- 
culiarities of dress or dwellings such as would naturally 
flow from any true individuality of life; but public 
opinion crushes out any divergence from an accepted 
type with a remorselessness which cannot be surpassed, 
and rules the thought and action of the people with an 
iron despotism. On the other hand, I have lived in a 
German city in which the activity of the State was 
considerable, and of the municipality still larger, in 
which the influence of government pervaded every 
sphere of life, and yet I found more individuality in 
the people than I have ever seen in any American city 
without exception. It exhibited itself in the thought 
of the people, in their modes of expression, in their hab- 
its of life. It is on this account, as I take it, that so 
many American students going to Germany feel an ex- 
pansion of life on account of the new freedom, and 
say—as I have heard them say so often—We thought 
that Germany was a despotism, but we find that we 
have more freedom. jhere than at home. It is time to 
emphasize strongly the distinction between individual- 
ism and individuality, and to point out that the two 
are opposites, and we need more governmental activity 
and voluntary social co-operation to promote individu- 
ality. 

The lines of progress for the near future appear to me 
to be clear, and first we may mention—increased func- 
tions of the community as such, and particularly the 
development of local government, I may add that this 
increase in the functions of the community should be 
accompanied by an extension of woman’s sphere of in- 
fluence, which tends, so far as we may judge from 
American experience, to improve government. I am 
not prepared to advocate necessarily universal suffrage, 
but the employment of women on school boards, and on 
other boards concerned with education and public health 
and good morals. Socialism is right to this extent, that 
government is better adapted to perform certain func- 
tions than private individuals, or than private combina- 
tions of individuals. This is generally conceded, but to 
a too limited extent. Frequently an attempt is. made 
to lay down general principles, and it is asserted that 
government should not do for any one what he can do 
equally well for himself. This is not a correct statement. 
It implies, first, that government is something apart 
from us, a kind of Deus ex machina which comes in 
where we fail, whereas what government does we do, 
and there is as much opportunity for the development 
and exercise of our powers in action through govern- 
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the second place, this statement of the general principle 
isolates the individual and makes him supreme. He 
should do what he can do with equal advantage to him- 
self, as if it were of no importance what becomes of the 
rest of the community. The more correct statement is 
that which Dr. H. L. Wayland pointed out in an address 
on ‘‘ Laissez Faire Run Mad” before the meeting of the 
Social Science Association, at Saratoga, in September 
last. Dr. Wayland gives this expression to the formula: 
** Government should not do arfything for the individ- 
ual which he can do with equal advantage to himself 
and to the other members of the community.” When, 
however, we analyze this formula and find out that we 
are the government, it reduces itself to this: We can do 
certain things for ourselves better in one way than in 
another, and let us choose each time that way which is 
the best way. 
Socialists are right in saying that private enterprise 
is not by any means always superior to public under- 
takings, One general superiority of government is seen 
in its better credit. A good government can now bor- 
row money for one-half that which individuals are 
often obliged to pay, and in this single item alone could 
save millions of dollars a year in such a business as the 
ownership and management of railways in this country. 
Another most marked superiority of government con- 
sists in its unmatched power to secure unity of admin- 
istration. When, after long and wasteful struggle, pri- 
vate corporations secure unity in a branch of business, 
this unity needs perpetual and often costly defense. 
Government, however, can compel people to desist from 
attacking its unity of administration, and this is an im- 
mense advantage in certain kinds of businesses like the 
post office. But wecan take up many details and find 
numerous lines along which government has already 
proved its superiority, and in which the superiority of 
government is daily becoming more and more manifest. 
The educational sphere is one, and any serious attempt 
at anything like universal education by private effort 
has been practically abandoned, altho it was tried for 
generattons. Not only this, but public schools are every- 
where gaining on private schools, and limiting their 
field more and more, The post office can be compared 
with the express business, and from the standpoint of 
the general public there can be no doubt that the post 
office is superior, and in most cases it gains on the ex- 
press business, and it requires lobbying and artificial re- 
straints to keep it from absorbing a good portion of the 
express business in this country. During the past five 
years I have had some interesting experience, as I have 
been engaged in a small publication business, and have 
had occasion to use both express and the post office, with 
the result that I have decided always to use the post 
office, when the charges are no higher, as safer and more 
expeditious, and often the charges are not a quarter as 
high as those of the express companies, altho lately the 
express companies are endeavoring to secure the busi- 
ness of publishers by special books rates, just a trifle lcss 
tha n the postal rates. In five years’ time, in sending two 
parcels from one given point to another at the same time, 
one by express and the other by the post office,ithas never 
happened that the package by post has failed to arrive 
first, and frequently the post-office parcel. makes the 
journey in less than half the time required by the ex- 
press. The best public roads in the world are almost 
without exception entirely public enterprises, and the 
poorest roads in the United States are found in portions 
of the country where toll roads are still tolerated. When 
I have read some of the Utopian descriptions of the 
achicvements of private enterprise in a general absence 
of government written by Herbert ‘Spencer, I have 
wished him no worse punishment than to be driven for 
a day over some of the roads of Virginia, constructed 
on the plan of purely individual enterprise, and if in 
Baltimore he should travel cvery day for six months 
four or five miles on our York road, which is construct- 
ed by private enterprise, a toll company, he might be 
led to reflect seriously on his anarchistic Utopia. 
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THE Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts now bids fair to 
become a permanent institution in the building which 
formed part of the International Exhibition two years ago 
at the Champ de Mars. It has suffered no little loss in the 
death of its President and founder, M. Meissonier. But 
“ Ars longa, vita brevis’; what he first started may be 
hoped to continue. The name of Société Nationale has 
been objected to in many quarters on the ground of its 
principle of admitting an unlimited number of the works 
of its own societaires, and the consequent wholesale rejec- 
tion of outsiders. Indeed, unless some modification of this 
practice is adopted in the future, the New Salon will be in 
grave danger of losing all claims to be considered an open 
gallery. But, altho the merits of the rejected ones may 
have been great, it must be admitted that the work hung, 
hors concours or not, is clever, interesting, and stimulat- 
ing. Far from appearing to have come from one studio, as 
in the eld Salon, the pictures here represent all sorts and 
conditions of style, method and execution. Impressionism 
is the keynote of the exhibition, and the trumpetiag forth 
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not been the aim of some of the artists, but rather to get a 
particular effect in a particular way, so that the show has 
somewhat of an experimental aspect. 

Nine magnificient portraits come from the studio of M. 
Carolus-Duran, all paiuted with his rare technical cer- 
tainty, of which the full-length of a ‘‘ Miss L.,”’ in pink 
satin, is, perhaps, the finest. He seems unable, however, 
to refrain from introducing into his female portraits either 
a boa or cloak of fur loosely hung over the shoulders, 
which, if repeated too often, will soon amount to a man- 
nerism. 

His portraits of the Baron d’Orgeval, M. Gounod and 
M. René Billotte are all strong; but his nude study: 
* Danaé,” is scarcely so fine as his * Lelia’’ of last year 
He has made her lie upon black satin, which has rendered 
the effects of light and shade on her body a trifle too cold. 

The President, M. Puvis de Chavannes, occupies the end 
of one of the rooms with “ L’Eté,” a decorative panel for 
the Hotel de Ville. It is a landscape of deliciously quiet 
tones, with a background of rich green trees under a cloud- 
less sky. Statuesque figures, full of antique feeling, are 
introduced disporting themselves in and about a stream 
which reflects the purest blue. Two other panels, “La 
Poterie,” and “La Céramique,” come from his hand, 
They are destined for the Ceramic Museum, at Rouen, and 
are symbolic, one of the molding, the other of the coloring 
of pottery. The latter is the most strixing example of his 
skill in adapting modern costume to classic outline. 

“ La Musique,” a plafond for the Hotel de Ville, by M. 
Gervex, is an instance of the absurdities to which decora- 
tive art may lead a clever painter. The playing of instru- 
ments on clouds by frenzied individuals in scant costume is 
presumably necessary to the subject; but it surely is an out- 
rage, even to the decorative imagination,to introduce a row 
of theater stalls and boxes filled with swells gazing through 
opera-glasses, with a wild-eyed Ophelia scattering flowers 
in the foreground. Next to this enormity M. Gervex has 
several works more worthy of his brush, among which are 
an “ Etude de Nu,” a lovely Dryad with auburn hair 
backed by green trees; a “* Portrait de Prévost,” an 
admirably painted fencer with a rich maroon background, 
and a half-length portrait of anameless lady. In these the 
artist speaks in his true voice. The merest sketch, “‘ La 
Barricade,” is the only example of the work of the late 
President M. Meissonier, but, slight as it is, it bears the 
mark of that greatness now sealed by death. 

If M. Jean Beraud’s only desire in sending ‘‘La Made- 
leine chez 'e Pharisien”’ was to create a sensation, he has 
adopted a cheap and easy method of securing his object; 
but if he has wished to take up his parable in real earnest, 
he has chosen a powerful text. A company of men, dressed 
in the garments of to-day, are arranged round 4a table as if 
at dessert. In their midst, with a modern Magdalen in 
evening dress lying stricken with remorse at His feet, 
Christ sits expostulating with these nineteenth-century 
Pharisees, none of whom appears astonished at his conven- 
tional Eastern garb. They merely listen with evident 
interest at hearing something absolutely new to their ideas 
of life and conduct, or regard with curiosity the figure on 
the ground. Like many other plain sermons, this picture 
bas already incurred the obloquy of bad taste. It is said 
that M. Friant is not at all pleased because his hurried 
sketvh of “‘M. Coquelin dans le Réle de Destournelles”’ in 
preferred by the public to “Ombres Portées,’’ a study of 
light and shade, on which he has bestowed much labor; 
but tho the technique of the latter is very fine, the subject, 
viz., two figures casting a shadow ona wall, is an uninter- 
esting one; and as the public are not all artists, they prefer 
their comedian. Another admirable double-portrait of M. 
Jean Coquelin reading a play to M. Coqnelin the elder 
hangs next to it, and is a very finished work. 

There is something fascinating inthe dry accuracy of 
touch with which M. Courtois gives so much character to 
his portraits, and which conveys a quaint soupgon of 
Holbein. The eight pictures all possess this quality, and 
the ** Portrait du Peintre von Stetten,” a dark man with 
his hands in the pockets of a velveteen suit, looking wist- 
fully out of the picture, may be selected as the best. 

In the “ Mariage d’Inclination” M. Frappa has boldly 
painted what might appear to some to be too intimate a 
subject, or even perhaps a forbidden one, viz: a youthful 
couple lying abed and asleep; but he has done it with such 
tenderness and beauty as to leave no trace of disgust or 
arriere pensée in the mind of the spectator. It is not given 
to every painter to treat such a subject without offense. 

To M. Bastien-Lepage belongs the peculiar faculty of 
giving the dim gray deepening of declining day, as well as 
the white purity of a winter’s noon. These effects are 
described with perfect truth in bis “ Fin d’Hiver”’ and 
‘* Une Nuit d’ Hiver,” and the blue tone of French grass, 
which appears at first sight somewhat cool to a Northern 
or Western eye, is noticeable in most of these landscapes. 

M. Damoye, however, prefers to interpret the rich joys of 
asummer sun in a flat country. His ‘‘Hiang’’ isa beautiful 
study of marshy ground, where a pool reflects the blue of a 
sky flecked with fleecy clouds. Magenta flowers in the 
foreground contrast strangely well with the wealthy line of 
deep green trees on the horizen. The view of life and Na- 
ture taken by M. Besnard, is that of a man who looks 
through a prism, and his work this year is more than ever 
opalescent. His soberest picture is “ Annonciation,” in 
which the Virgin is seen leaning on the parapet of an 
Eastern housetop, and watching the angel disappearing in 
the evening mists. 

** Les Conscrits,”’ by M. Dagnan-Bouveret, is scarcely so 
remarkable as a composition as an accurate study of color. 
The swinging march of these embryo heroes under the tri- 
color flag to the tuck of drum is given with great spirit. 
His “ Ltude de jeune Fille, too, is rich in tone, soft in out- 
line, with the full feeling of form expressed in the drawing, 
and is, perhaps, preferable as a picture. 

M. Albert Roll, in his impressionistic way, is remarkably 
clever at catching a smile or a particular attitude, but 
both are sometimes forced and became stereotyped when 
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have an air of straining after effect. He has avoided 
this, however, in his portrait of Admiral Krantz, and 
in his nude study. But to M. Boldini belongs the palm 
of displaying a total disregard for any latent vanity in the 
breasts of his sitters, for, if he paints truth, ’tis the brutal 
truth. His floors are like that of a cabin in a storm, and 
there is s wild courting of the plain about his work which 
attracts from its very audacity. 

Two bright sea pieces by Mr. Henry Moore, are conspica- 
ous among the foreign work; and one suppresses the re- 
gret that he should repeat so often the same subject on 
reflecting how varied that subject is, and how ably painted. 
Mr. Sargent’s “Portrait de Jeune Garcon,” is somewhat 
rough and coarse, but very cleverly handled, and the 
color admirably fresh. 

A marine study of the harbor at Valparaiso, a veritable 
“harmony in green and opal,” by Mr. Whistler, serves to 
balance his full-length portrait of a lady in sober and 
quiet tones, and named, according to his custom, “ Ar- 
rangement en Noir No. 7.” 

Bat of the more strictly American work, six landscapes 
by Mr. Alexander Harrison, full of feeling and delicate 
coloring, takea high place. His “Jeune Fille au Bois,” isa 
beautiful study in the shade of a wood of thinly scattered 
trees with a country girl standing in the quiet evening 
light, and his “‘ Marine ” (No. 466), is a rich and brilliant 
painting of the reflections on the surface of a calm but 
gently heaving sea. This latter suffers not alittle from its 
contiguity to M. Jean Beraud’s Magdalen picture, but, in 
its way, is equally noticeable. 

“Un ‘Baturro’ (Saragosse),”’ by Mr. Walter Dannat, is 
a well managed and clever effect of light and shade made 
by the flare of a man’s match as he lights his cigaret. 
Spanish black seems to be his prevailing color, as itis re- 
peated in his “‘ Portrait de MUe. L. I.,”” which is, per- 
haps, his best painting, being more of.a picture than the 
rest of his work. 

“ Les Trois Parques,” by Miss Lee-Robbins, is an ambi- 
tious work, and finely conceived. The three figures are 
life size, the center Fate seated on a throne and draped in 
black, dividing the thread with the shears, that on the 
left well drawn with a faint air of the antique in her pose, 
but the third hasa slight stagy effect in her attitude. The 
artist is very good in her drawing, for she has learned much. 
of her technique from M. Carolus-Duran; but her fiesh 
tints are still a little too blue and white, which gives an 
unnatural luster to the surface of the body. The portrait 
of Miss Sibyl Sanderson is decidedly good. 

“ La Musique,” by Mr. A. P. Lucas, isa well drawn 
nude study of a girl leaning upon a harp. The body is 
white, almost unnaturally so, and the whole scheme is en- 
voloped in a mist, which is evidently calculated to produce 
an impression of the ideal. Butit isa mistake to suppose 
that fog necessarily implies an appeal to the imagination. 
There are certain indefinable qualities, other than good 
drawing and indistinctness, which go to preduce the ideal. 

A clever study of the back view of a lady in a ball dress 
seated ata piano called *‘ Avant le Bal,’ by Mr. L. G. 
Cauldwell, was wrongly described in the New York Herald 
as a lady seated in an armchair holding a fan. It is a good 
effect in light and shade. Among the pastels, M. Gaudara’s 
portrait of his wife holding a tea-tray ip her hands anda 
study of a nurse by the bedside of a patient, by Mr. K. 
Frazier, are noticeable. 

Altho shown to great advantage in a magnificent hall, 
the sculpture at the New Salon forms but a small part of 
the Exhibition. 

M. Bartholomé’s five groups for a furneral monument 
are strikingly dignified and pathetic, of which the princi- 
pal group is an allegorical female figure supporting a 
slab, beneath which a man and a woman lie, with a 
babe across their bodies their hands locked in loving 
caress. The modelling of these: figures is superb. Five 
studies by C. Meunier, descriptive ef various kinds of 
labor, are also very powerful, the ‘“‘ Faucheur,” a life-size 
plaster of a man mowing, being the finest, and M. A. F. 
Mulot sends two very perfect nude statues. 

A very strong bust of M. Pavis de Chavannes is the only 
specimen to be seen of the work of M. Auguste Rodin; but 
being a sketch, his method of working the outside of the 
coat as if it were a nude shoulder shows the force and com- 
pleteness of his art. 

One great advantage this New Salon possesses over the 
Old Salon is the custom of hanging the pictures of one ar- 
tist together, so that his real position as a painter may be 
readily ascertained. Little tricks of the brush, or any de. 
cided mannerism become immediately evident; at the same 
time any clashing of color by juxtaposition with another 
painter is, toa certain extent, avoided. Altho there isa 
manifest straining after the ugly ina great deal of the 
work, the total absence of conventionality, and the seeking 
after totally new paths and methods by the new cult of 
Impressionism, makes this Exhibition a most suggestive 
and stimulating one to visit. 


Paris, FRANCE, 








Sanitary. 
NOTES ON WATER SUPPLY. 


SEWAGE IN WATER SUPPLY AND THE USE OF THE SPEC- 
TROSOOPE, 


Pror. L. [. BLAKE, of Kansas, has been able to detect the 
presence of sewage in wells by a method which is thus 
described by him: 

“ Tt is familiar to all that a glass prism will separate a ray of 
sunlight into the seven colors of the speetrum. If the ray comes 
from a metal which is vaporized in a hot, colorless flame—as in 
a Bunsen gas flame—the spectrum no longer consists of all the 
colors, but of one or more bright bands, characterized by their 
color and position in the spectrum. 

“Thus sodium gives a bright yellow bani, which is in the 
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two, a red and green band, in their proper places. The spectro- 
scope, which is essentially a glass prism, and a small telescope 
to observe the spectrum with, can thus detect by their charac- 
teristic bands the presence of substances which can be volatil- 
ized in a colorless flame. 

“ Further, there can be no mistake, for no two metals give 
the same bands. The question arises, Can small quantities of 
the substances in solutions be thus detected? Professor Schellen 
asserts the sure and easy determination of sodium, when less 
than the 180,000,000th part of a grain is present, and of lithium 
when less than 40,000,000th part of a grain. The delicacy of the 
‘spectroscopic tests thus exceeds the chemical. Indeed, by the 
spectroscope several new metals, as thallium, rubidium, caseium 
and iridium, have been discovered. For the purpose on hand» 

hen, the spectroscope provides an exceedingly simple method. 

“A solution of carbonate or chloride of lithium, an ounce to 
a quart of water, was poured into the suspected sources of pol- 
lution in the neighborhood of a well, and after a week or so 
some of the well-water was examined in the spectroscope. 
Lithium gives one bright red band toward the remote red end 
of the spectrum. It is impossible to mistake it, even if the solu 
tion holds lese than one part in one million. The s nsitiveness 
of the test is greatly increased by boiling down the water to be 
examined, say a quart to half an ounce. A platinum wire is 
dipped into the water thus prepared, and then held in the flame 
of a Bunsen burner. 

“Nine wells were examined, situated back of the blocks on 
the principal street in Lawrence. These wells are located, as 
regards stables, outhouses, etc., about as is customary in small 
cities, and their waters are used quite generally for drinking 
purposes by the families in the blocks. The test showed direct 
commuication with an outhouse, thirty feet distant, into one of 
the wells.” 

LEAD POISONING BY WATER SUPPLIES, 


The ill effects of lead on the human system have been so 
often seriously shown by the lead colic of painters and by 
the lead dissolved in lead pipes in drinking water, and in 
connection with water supplies, that it is important to be 
aware of this source of contamination. The great embar- 
rassment is that a water which at one time seems to have 
no action on lead will, at another time, show its presence. 
It is variously claimed that this power of dissolving lead is 
due to the lack of dissolved silica, to the presence of acidity 
in the water, or to the absence of dissolved carbonic acid. 
It is recognized that hard waters, especially those contain- 
ing what is known as “temporary hardness,’”’ are very 
rarely possessed of this lead-dissolving power. All soft 
waters may possibly show this activity in dissolving lead, 
but especially those containing vegetable matter, which is 
generally associated with acidity. When lead is found in 
solution frequently, lead pipes should not be used. Filters 
of limestone or chalk; or of sand, flint, or charcoal, as a 
rule, diminish or remove the lead. Where it is a public 
water supply, and the evidence of lead is persistent, the 
addition of carbonate of soda has been found efficacious. 
Five parts of soda to 100,000 parts of water by weight, is the 
rule in extreme cases. The expense is about six cents per 
one thousand gallons. The following are the directions 
given by Préf. Percy F. Franklin as applicable tu families: 
(a) That no water should be collected for drinking purposes 
until after the tap bad been allowed to run for sucha 
length of time as will presumably clear the service pipe, 
and that the drinking or co»xking water be collected 
immediately after a considerable quantity of water has 
been drawn for other domestic purposes. (b) That the fil- 
tration of the water through any form of animal charcoal 
filter, practically guarantees its absolute freedom from 
lead. (c) That hot water acts more powerfully on lead 
than cold, and that therefore metal teapots and other sol- 
dered vessels for holding hot water should be avoided as 
much as possible. 


SEA CASK WATER—SNOW WATER. 


(a) There is not the least reason to suppose that if 
“pure” water were put in the butts which go to sea, that 
there would be any change whatever in it; but, asa matter 
of fact, the water put on ship board is rarely even approxi- 
mately pure. It is not unfrequently taken on board from 
rivers and creeks, the water of which is alleged to be 
“fresh,” and that single alleged quality is enough for the 
sailor. Such water will go through a peculiar process 
called “‘ fermentation,’’ but which really consists in the 
oxidation of the matters in suspension and in solution. 
The results of the oxidation are found in the form of a sort 
‘of mud on the bottom of the cask. (b) Rain water from 
the roof, especially..if it, be eaught in cisterns before the 
roof is thoroughly washed, will carry with it more or less 
of organic matter, which will, by standing, be oxidized, 
and thus the water will lose the yellowish look which it is 
apt to have whea the first of the storm water is caught. 
(c) As respects snow, there is something more to be said. 
There is good reason to think that the precess of crystal- 
lizing commences in the upper air on the minute surfaces 
of the dust particles whieh are always present there. 
These are organic in character for the most part. Hence 
we have from melted snow the organic matters which serve 
as nuclei for the crystals, but, in addition, we have a con- 
siderable amount of condensed gaseous matter. Ammonia, 
nitric acid, carbonic dioxide, and all the products of com- 
bustion and putrefaction on the earth’s surface, are con- 
stantly either formed in the air [as in the case of nitric 
acid by lightning] or poured into it. The low temperature 
in the regions where crystallization is going on, favors the 
condensation of these gases, and so they are brought down 
with the snow, and, of course, are found in the water which 
is formed by its melting. 


»— 
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“Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND is said to be a liberal pur- 
chaser of rare books,” | read in a daily paper. ‘‘She hasa 
passion for unique bindings, and knows a genuine article 
from an imitation. She has a very finely bound and com- 
plete collection of Spanish authors, and a Barcelona edi- 
tion (1663) of Cervantes is included among it. It is the 
only one of this edition in the United States.”’ A friend 
of Mrs. Cleveland’s cut thie paragraph out, pasted it on a 
sheet of note-paper, and wrote beneath it: “ This is ‘inter- 
esting if true’; but is it truc?” When it came back, there 
was a great big “‘ NO” written opposite the clipping. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 


THE spaces between the trunk and the bases of the lower, 
dead, sheathing leaves of the palmetto is the principal 
habitat of the scorpion, the whip-tail scorpion, and aitied 
forms, as well as centipedes, cockroaches, etc. While 
recently at Lake Worth, which is in the tropical belt of 
Florida, the writer caught with the forceps a very large 
wingless, or larval, cockroach. Much disturbed by the 
rude seizure the insect was distinctly seen to discharge 
from the end of the body a large, spray-like jet of a very 
disagreeable smelling fluid, which was so pungent as to 
remain for some hours on the hand. It smelled like the very 
disagreeable odor emitted by large bugs. In this connec- 
tion it may be stated that Westwood in his ‘“‘ Modern 
Classification of Insects’’ remarks that these insects ‘‘ eject 
a dark-colored fluid from the mouth, which emits a very 
disagreeable odor which it is difficult to get rid of, and which 
also attaches to whatever they creep over.” Anal glands, 
such as occur in some beetles, have not been found in 
cockroaches; on the other hand, the ccecal appendages of 
the chyle-stomach secrete a feebly acid fluid. It is possible 
that we were mistaken in supposing the fluid thrown out 
from the end of the body. Another creature, which tho 
popularly said to have a very poisonous bite, defends itself 
by emitting a repugnatorial fluid is the whip-tail scorpion 
(Thelyphonus giganteus). We found several of them at 
Lake Worth, Fla., under the dead bases of the lower leaves 
of a palmetto. This arachnid when suddenly brought to 
light, will assume a most frightful attitude, extending its 
great pedipalps, which, unlike those of the scorpion, do 
not end in a true forceps. The limbs are large, and very 
thick and heavily spined. On seizing one with the forceps 
it emitted a strong acid smell. Dr. Marx, in a recent paper 
on this animal, says that it “is found quite frequently in 
the Southern States, where it is much feared by the people 
who call it nigger-killer, mule-killer, grampus,’”’ etc. He 
adds that it has no opening in the end of the large claws, 
such as is always found in spiders, and he thinks it is not 
poisonous. “ But they have another weapon, useful only 
for defense; for they can emit a sharp and penetrating odor 
very much like acetic acid. The inhabitants ofsome West 
India islands therefore callthem vinaigrier, or vinegar- 
maker.”’ The creature unless rudely seized and frightened 
does not seem to emit its fluid, as we have frequently poked 
captive ones brought home from Lake Worth without 
causing it to emit any fluid. It is probably not poisonous; 
as a general rule poisonous insects and other noxious ani- 
mals do not, as far as we know, possess ordinary repugna- 
torial glands, which alone occur in creatures otherwise 
harmless. lt would be an interesting inquiry to ascertain 
whether any poisonous animals have also other means of 
making themselves repellant to theirenemies. The scor- 
pion is not known to possess such organs, its sting form- 
ing its sole means of defense. 


.-..The Western Reserve Historical Society has pub- 
lished in a pamphlet two short articles by Mr. W. C. Mills 
and Prof. G. Frederick Wright on the discovery of a paleo- 
lithic implement at New Comerstown, O. It was found 
fifteen feet underground in the undisturbed gravel of the 
glacial terrace which everywhere lines the valley of the 
Tuscarawas River, and was dug out of the bank by Mr. 
Mills himself. It is a perfect representative of the paleo- 
lithic type found in northern France and southern Eng- 
land, is four inches long, two inches wide and one and a 
half inches through at its larger end tapering gradually to 
a point and carefully chipped to an edge all round. This 
is the fifth lecality in which similar discoveries have been 
made in this country, the other places being Trenton, 
N. J., Madisonville, O., Medora, Ind., and Little Falls, 
Minn. Professor Wright had previously indicated the 
Tuscarawas Valley as one of these places where such im- 
plements might be expected. This relicof man’s occupancy 
of Ohio thus found in a glacial terrace belongs, says Pro- 
fessor Wright, to a race living in that distant period when 
the ice front was not far north of them and when the ter- 
races were in process of deposition. Thus this race is un- 
questionably linked with the great ice age. 





....The rate of growth of corals is difficult to estimate. 
At the meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia, Prof. Heilprin exhibited a specimen of 
Porites astrwoides which had been taken from an anchor 
cast in the autumn of 1885. He estimated that the annual 
amount of increase was scarcely one-twentieth of an inch. 








School and College. 


DEPARTMENTS of pedagogy are likely to be established in 
more than one of the great universities; but the University 
of New York has taken the lead. Preliminary preparation 
for such a department, which should be parallel toa de- 
partment of law and medicine, was begun four years ago, 
but the school itself was not fully established until March 
3d, 1890, altho classes had been pursuing the pedagogical 
studies. None are admitted who are not graduates of col- 
leges or normal schools, or who have not an education 
tantamont thereto, and all are required to have spent at 
least three years in practical teaching before admission to 
the junior class, while admission to the senior class re- 
quires seven years of practical teaching. The courses of 
study followed are the History of Education and Philoso- 
phy, Educational Psychology, Methodology and Applied 
Pedagogy,the Literature of Education and Pure Psychology 
and Ethics. The degrees given are Master of Pedagogy and 
Dr. of Pedagogy. Prof. Jerome Allen is dean of the de- 
partment, and he is assisted by Profs. E. D. Shimer and E. 
R Shaw, and other instructors and lecturers. This year 
there was a class of fourteen who took the degree of Dr. of 
Pedagogy, including two women, and twelve who took the 
degree of Master of Pedagogy, most of them women, and 
all, of course practical teachers, The catalog shows one 
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hundred and three seniors and one hundred and nine 
juniors. 


a 


--..The exercises in connection with the commence- 
ment of Brown University were held in the First Baptist 
Church in Providence. Degrees in course were conferred 
upon ninety graduates as follows: That of Bachelor of Arts 
on forty-nine, that of Ph.D. on fifteen, and that of A.M. on 
sixteen. Honcrary degrees were conferred as follows: 
Ph.D.—Samuel Thurber, of Boston: John Melville Gould, 
of Boston; William Vail Keller, of Massachusetts; George 
Fox Tucker, of Boston; and the Rev. E. C. Moore, of Provi- 
dence. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on William 
Keene, of Philadelphia; Charles Matteson, Chief Justice of 
Rhode Island: Prof. William Augustus Rogers, of Colby 
University; and the Rev. Henry Griggs, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. The degree of D.D. was conferred on the 
Rev. John Mahon English, Professor in Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the Rev. Richard Steere Colwell, Pro- 
fessor in Dennison University, O. The honorary degree 
of Master of Arts was given to Edward Hume Bucknam, 
of Sioux City, la.; Charles Lewis Colby, of New York City; 
and Royal C. Tafc, Governor of Rhode Island. 


.... The thirty- fifth annual commencement of Tufts Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass., took place on the 17th of June. De- 
grees were conferred upon twenty-eight; that of Bachelor 
of Arts upon nine, Bachelor of Philosophy upon fhree, 
Bachelor of Mechanical Arts upon nine, Bachelor of Divin- 
ity upon four, besides Master of Arts upon two and Master 
of Mechanical Arts upon one. The honorary degree of 
A.M. was conferred on J. D. Bailey, Cambridge, Mass., and 
the Rev. A. M. Rogers, Salem, Mass.; the Rev. C. E. Nash, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Rev. C. D. Bradell, Boston, 
Mass.; that of LL.D. on Judge J. W. Hammond, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; J. H. Walker, Worcester, Mass.; and W. E. 
Darby, London, England. President Capen, in his annual 
address, ssid that thirteen scholarships of two thousand 
doliars each had been established. A letter was read from 
Dr. A. A. Miner, setting forth the necessity of a new build- 
ing for the use of the school of theology, and declaring his 
readiness to secure to the college by his personal bond the 
sum of $40,000 for this purpose. 


....The ono hundred and twenty-fifth commencement at 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, was held on the 17th of 
June, The procession, headed by President Austin Scott, 
was formed on the campus and marched to the Opera 
House where the exercises were held. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was given to twenty-three students; 
that of Bachelor of Science to sixteen students. The fol- 
lowing honorary degrees was conferred: Doctor of Science— 
Professor John D. Smith, of Rutgers College, and the Rev. 
John C. Cruikshank, Little Falls, N. J.; Doctor of Philos- 
ophy—the Rev. George D. Hulst, of Brooklyn; Doctor of 
Literature—George Buckham, New York; Doctor of Divin- 
ity—the Rev. Isaac P. Brokaw, Freehold, N. J., and the 
Rev. Charles L. Shepard, Newton, L. I. 


...-At Colgate University’s graduation exercises, last 
week, the degree of A. M. was conferred upon Thomas C. 
Ely, Jr., of Philadelphia; Louis E. Martin, of Ongole, 
India; and the Rev. George F. Soper, of Rechester, N. Y. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. Albert E. 
Waffle, of Jamestown, N. Y. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon President John H. Harris, of Bucknell 
University. It was reported at a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees that $80,000 of the Berry estate, Albany, which 
had been under litigation for some time, had been secured 
to the university. 


.... The thirty-fifth annual commencement of Seton Hall 
College took place last week under the presidency of 
Bishop Wigger, of Newark. Bishop Wigger announced 
that Archbishop Corrigan had retired from the Board of 
Trustees and had given the institution $10,000 for the 
establishment of two burses. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on seven persons and that of Master of 
Arts on eleven persons. Francis Joseph Haggerty was 
made Doctor of Laws. Dr. Haggerty made the address to 
the graduates. 


..»eThe commencement exercises of Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, were closed on the 18th of June. Degrees were 
eonferred on two hundred and fifty-five students as fol- 
lows: Ninety eight in Arts, Philosophy, Letters and 
Science; eleven in Agriculture; twenty-four in Civil En- 
gineering; twenty-four in Mechanical Engineering; twenty- 
eight in Electrical Engineering, and forty-four in Law. 
There were also twenty-six advanced degrees. 


...-The fifty-fifth annual commencement of Franklin 
and Marshall College was held in Lancaster, Pepn., on the 
18th inst. The graduating class numbered twenty-seven. 
It is stated that the finances of the college are greatly im- 
proved; that a new gymnasium, a new laboratory, and a 
new library are in use, and that a large number of new 
students have been enrolled. Hereafter the college will 
confer no honorary degrees. : 


-...The quarter-centenary commencement of Lehigh 
University, was held in Packer Memorial Chapel, Bethle- 
hem, Penn., on the 17th of June. Nearly two hundred 
alumni were in attendance. The members of the gradua- 
ting class, attired in gowns and mortar boards, sat on the 
platform. After the usual student orations, the prizes 
were distributed. The list of graduates numbers forty- 
seven. 


..+-Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Penn., graduated last 
week a large class of students. The honorary degree of 
D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Jacob Embury Price, the 
Rev. Thomas Griffith, tbe Rev. William A. Stevens, the 
Rev. Eugene F. Mapes, and the Rev. Joseph B. Stitts; that 
of LL.D. was conferred on Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell and 
John Harris, President of Bucknell University. 


...-Hanover College at its recent commencement con- 
ferred the degrce of LL.D., on the Rev. James J. Brown- 
son, Washington, Penn,; DD., on the Rev. John Lyle Mar- 
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tin, Oxford, Ia.; the Rev. J. C. Eastman, Colusa, Cal.; the 
Rev. A. W. Sraoton, Pittsburgh. The degree of A.M., ® was 
conferred on five persons. 


.».-At the thirty-third annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, in addition to the usual degrees, the 
following honorary degrees were conferred: LD D.—Bishop 
I. W. Joyce; D. D.—the Rev. F. J. Masters, the Rev. 8S. J 
Carroll and the Rev. C. H. Afflerbach; Dr. of Literature— 
Henry L. Benson. 


--The graduating exercises of the University of 
Rochester took place on the evening of June 17th at the 
Lyceum Theatre. A number of orations were delivered by 


Bachelor of Arts and nine as Bachlor of Science. 


-.The trustees of Miami University, Oxford, O., elected 
last week the Rey. Dr. W. O. Thompson, of Longmount, 
Col., to ‘he presidency in the place of Dr. E. D. Warfield, 
resigned. Dr. Tbompson was formerly president of the 
Colorado State University. 


..-Dr. James Harvey Robinson has been elected lecturer 
of European history in Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Robinson was 
bora in Bioomiagton, Iil, in 1863, and graduated from 
Harvard University in 1887. 


awa The commencement exercises of Stevens Institute 
Hoboken, N. J., were held last week, when forty-five stu_ 
dents were graduated. The class was the largest gradu- 
ated in the history of the institute. 


...-At the commencement exercises of Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Penn,, last week, the degree of B.A. was 
conferred on ten young women and thatof B.S. upontwo. 


....The commencement exercises of Delaware Cellege 
were held in Newark, Del., onthe 17th o' June. Six mem- 
bers of the graduating class delivered vrations. 


..-At the annual meeting last week of the Board of 
Trustees of Corneil Uaiversity, Charlies E. Haghes, of 
New York City, was elected professor of law. 


..The twenty third commencement of St. Benedict’s 
College, Newark, N. J., was held last week, when four 
students were graduated. 








Personalities. 


A FRIEND of THE INDEPENDENT writes us from Wiodom 
County: 

** Mr. George E. Shaw, jeweler, of Patnam, Conn., has de- 
signed a souvenirspoon which tells tng story ot Gen. Israel 
Patnam’s life ina most pleasing manier. Being connected 
through his wite with tae man who, for many years, owned 
the famous Wolf Den in Pomfret, Conn., and also one of 
the men who accompanied Putnam when he made his ec- 
trance into and eaptured the wolt in bis den, it is peculiar- 
ly fituing that he should tell this story in silver to all wno 
wiil read it in this artistic souvenir. The story of this inci- 
dent in the General’s hfe was so gracefully tuld in the old 
** American Preceptor,” a book our grandparents read out 
of in the public schools, that it became of world-wide 
fame, and has been dramatized, as we know, in at least 
one transatlantic family, for the special amusement and 
great excitement of an interesting group of young children. 

**Mr. Snaw has placed the wolf head, with open mouth 
and blood-thirsty tongue, above a most excellent medailion 
likeness of General Putnam, dressed in Coatinental uni- 
term, with cucked hat and epaulets and powder horn slung 
below, for the handle of the spoon. And forthe shank 1s 
seeao a copy trom the real gun of the old Queen Anne fowl 
ing-piece owned by Mrs Saaw’s ancestor, and loaned for the 
daring expedition to General Patnam, as being the best and 
surest gun owned by any of the woif huuting party. This 
gun is now owned by Mr. Robert Sharpe, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and when the stuck stands on the floor a man must be 
pretty tall whose bead reaches higher in the air than the 
mouth of the barrel of this historical weapon. 

*Mr. Shaw nas also of this same general design tea, or- 
ange and coffee spouns; and one with a shell shaped bowl, 
which he calis especially the *‘ Souvenir General Putnam 
Spoon.” These spoons rank among the best in design of 
ali the souvenir spoons we have seep, and they cannot fail 
to please any one interested in any way in the history of 
General Putnam, or the region where he lived and died. 


..The citizens of Charleston, S.C., are preparing to 
petition the authorities at Washington to station a garri- 
son at Fort Moultrie, on Suliivan’s Island. This fortifica- 
tion, like Fort Sumter, is now ina state of dilapidation. 
In former times many prominent American soldiers were 
stationed there, including General Beauregard and Gen- 
eral Sherman, and it was there that Edgar Allan Poe, 
when in the service, collected the materials for ‘' The 
Gold Bug” and others of his stranye tales. 


....Ptof. H. H. Boyesen is visiting, among other places, 
his old home in Norway, where he counts among his 
friends some of the most distinguished literary men, as he 
does indeed in every part of Europe. Ibsen he knows well, 
and he declares that current translations of the Norse 
dramatist’s works give no just ideaof their power. Pro- 
fessor Boyesen himself once began a translation in verse of 
one of [bsen’s less known dramas. 


....The manuscripts of all George Eliot’s novels except 
those of ‘“‘Scenes from Clerical Life,’”’ have become the 
property of the British Museum through the death of 
Charles Lewes. The penmansbipis said to be very neat 
and legible, and a dedication to George Henry Lewes is 
prefixed to each manuscript. 


..Ella Wheeler Wilcox is building a summer home on 
a projecting rock on Long Island Sound, two hours ride 





trom New York. She calls it her bungalo, and it will be 
ready for occupancy in a month or so. 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Ohio Republican State Convention met at Colum- 
bus June 16th, and with much enthusiasm nominated, 
on June 17th, as Republican candidate for Governor, Wil- 
liam McKinley, Jt.; Lieut. Governor, Andrew L. Harris; 
Attorney General, John K. Ricbards; Treasurer, William 
T.Cope; Supreme Court Judge, Marshall J. Williams. The 
chief features of the Convention were the enthusiastic re- 
ception of all reference to Mr. Blaine and Mr. Foraker and 
the absence from the platform of the usual special iudorse- 
ment of Senator Sherman and recommendation of him for 
another term in the United States Senate. It has been 
stated that this was at Senator Sherman’s special request, 
as he did vot wish any senatorial question between him- 
self and ex Governor Foraker to be precipitated upon the 
Convention” The platform; (1) indorsed the principle of 
protection and the McKinley bill; (2) favored — 
to encourage, protect and promote agriculture, r and 
the rights of laborers; (3) supported the demand for prc- 
tection for the wool industry; (4) indorsed bi metaliam 
and the amended Coinage act of the last Congress; (5) de- 
manded the free exercise of tae ballot by every citizen, and 
an howest count of the ballots cast; (6) while encouraging 
worthy immigration, demanded the enaction of laws pro- 
tecting the country against unworthy asd dangerous 
classes; (7) favored economy in administration, tne re- 
straint of combinations of capitalists, the reservation of 
public lands for American citizens, and expressed confi- 
dence and pride in the Republican Party; (8) favored 
liberal pensions; (9) commended the Administration, 
especially in its reciprocity and foreign policy; (10) com- 
mended Senator Sherman and bis Republican colleagues; 
(11) congratulated President Harrison on his selection of 
Secretary Foster; (12) denounced the late so-called 
“Ripper” Legislature of Obio as the most corrupt and 
iucompetent, and the administration of Governor Camp- 
bell as the most partisan, in the history of the State in 
having converted benevolent institutions into political 
macbihes, in bringing the State to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy by extravagant expenditures, in spite of the aid 
from the refunded direct tax, and in having unseated the 
duly elected Lieutenant Governor. The Administration 
of Governor Foraker was especially commended. 





..The severest heat ever known in New York and 
New England for the month of June, was recorded on 
Tuesday, Jane 15th. 


.... The New York Central Railroad agrees to try a plan 
for the ventilation of the Fourth Avenue tunnel in New 
York City. 


...-A conflagration destroyed a*large part of the town 
of Seabright, N. J., on the coast near Long Branch. 


.-President Harrison and his family moved from 
Washington to their cottage at Cape May, June 18th. 


FOREIGN. 


... There is a reign of terror in Haiti. President Hippo- 
lyte followed the massacre at Port au Prince by some very 
summary executions at Jaemel, that aroused the hostility 
of the whole province. In Port au Prince his officers in- 
vaded the Mexican Consulate and, seizing four men, 
dragged them out and shot them in the Champ de Mars. 
The Consuls called on him to protest against the violation 
of the Consulate, and Hippolyte became angry, using very 
harsh language. Subsequently he claimed to have received 
permis-ion from President Diaz to arrest the men. Rumors 
have been spread that Hippolyte has been assassinated. 
Generals Légitime and Maaigna are at Kingston, Jamaica, 
waiting an opportunity to enter Haiti. The French 
Government has decided to call the Haitian Government to 
account for the execution on Corpus Christi Day of M. 
Rigaud, who, it is claimed, was a French subject. The 
Haitian ministry declare that he was not a French subjec’. 
It is also stated that the European Governments are con- 
sidering the subject of taking united action in regard to 
the disturbances in Haiti. 


....The Brtiish Government has appointed Sir George 
Baden- Powell, K.C.M.G., M P., for Liverpoof, and Mr. W. 
Dawson, of the Canadian Survey Department, as British 
Commissioners in the Bering Sea question between this 
country and Great Britain. They will go immediately to 
Vancouver Island, and thence to Bering Sea, visiting the 
Pribylofr Islards and all the principal sealing stations, with 
the intent of thoroughly posting themselves on the whole 
question. The English press states that the appointment 
meets with general approval, as indicating the desire for an 
Lonorable and peaceful settlement. 


..Lord Salisbury, in reply to an address from the 
United Empire Trade League, admitted that the treaties 
made by the Palmerston Government in 1862 and 1865 were 
unfortunate in that they prevented the colonies from giv- 
ing preference to Britishtrade. It was still impossible to 
denounce them in bits, as they also contained providfns 
of the highest importance. Tne Government would seize 
the earliest opportunity to remedy the unfortunate engage- 
ments without losing the valuable ones. It is impossible, 
however, for England to give preferential treatment to the 
colonies at the expense of the rést of the world. 


....The Royal Commission on Labor commenced its sit- 
tings on June 17th. The subjects have been grouped in 
three sections; (a) mining, engineering, shipbuilding, 
hardware; (b) transportation and agriculture; (c) tex- 
tile, chemical, building and miscellaneous trades. Group 
b, under the presidency of Lord Derby, has commenced its 
inquiries. Mr. Tom Mann is one of the commissioners, 
and represents the Unions. The Dockers’ Union is also 
represented by Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Atkins, 








relations between Turkey and Balgaria. The position in 
Macedonia was excellent, and the only unsettled question 
was as to the villages of Pomaks (Moslem Bulgarians) in 
the Rhodope Mountains, who have hitherto refused to 
acknowledge either the Turkish or Bulgarian Governments, 
but which are now occupied by Bulgarian troops. 


...-Edward Stantepe, Secretary of State for War, in 
answer to a question in the House of Commons on June 
15th, expressed the regret of the Prince of Wales for his 
course in endeavoring to shield Sir Wm. Gerdon Cum- 
ming. He also said that as Lieutenant Berkeley Levett 
had written a letter of regret to his commanding officer no 
further steps would be taken. 


+++»The Irish Land Purchase Bill passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 129, 321 members being present. 
Mr. Parnell in a speech said that.if properly worked by 
the Land Commission and the Irish Government it would 
do Ireland more good than any measure that ever proceeded 
from the Imperial Government, 


...Itis reported from Vienna that some weeks since a 
definite proposition was made to the Russian Government 
for a defensive alliance with France, and that it was 
declined by the Czar on the ground that it was his great 
desire to preserve the peace, and for that he must keep 
free from all entanglements. 


---The rumor that the Czar would probably transfer 
the capital from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, has been de 
clared to be without foundation. It is probable that it 
arose from a promise that the Czar has made to make a 
visit to Moscow once a year after this year. 


.-.-Premier Abbott, of Canada, has formed a ministry, 
all the old ministers being continued in their places. Sir 
John Toompson will be the leader ia the Lower House. 
Mr. Chapleau has joined on condition that after the session 
he be made Minister of Railways. 


...The decision of the Czar as the arbiter between 
France and Holland in the dispute in regard to Guiana, 
favoring the claims of the Datch, seems to have created a 
feeling in France that Russia is not to be relied upon as 
fully as has been thought. 


.-.Public meetings for the purpose of opposing the 
Triple Alliance have been forbidden by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. [t is reported that Premier Rudini will ask 
Eogland definitely what her position will be in regard te 
the Alliance. 


-... The Turkish Government has promised to place addi- 
tional troops at Adrianople for the purpose of guarding 
the line of railway and preventing the recurrence of attacks 
by brigands. 


..Consul Corti in his offiéial report to Premier Rudini 
on the New Orleans lynching, cfatms that it was due to 
hostility to Italians as competitorsin the labor market. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE word “lost” is a word of pathos and not of wrath in 
the lips of Jesus Christ.—PresmIpENT NORTHRUP. 





.. We have never seen so many invitations on the part of the 
secular press to ministers to come out of the churches, If a 
man does not tind himself built to fit the regulation size of de- 
nominational clothes, to an inch, he gets an order from the Devil 
outside to ** come out.”—The Interior. 


.. We havs no doubt at all of the right and duty of the State 
to secure. as fxr as possible, the day of rest by forbidding the 
opening of shops and the coaduct of traffic ualess in exceptions 
demanded by regard for health and comtort. We believe in the 
right and duty of the Stateto prohibit the starting of trains on 
all long, through routes on Sundass. We believe in the suspen- 
sion of the delivery of the maiis upon Sunday.—The National 
Baptist 


...A young minister has disappeared, leaving behind him 
several young ladies to whom he had contemporaneously prom-— 
ised marriage, and many debts. Short work should be mads of 
ministers. young or old, who are engaged to more than one 
woman atatime. Such a situation implies either such a weak- 
ness of mind or will as to unfit them for any position of responsi- 
bility or a depravity of morals whteh should receive no counte- 
nance.—The Christian Advocate. 


... Noone will question the right of Union Theological Semi- 
nary to resume its origiual dependence, if it so chooses to do. 
But there was a Christian and manly way to reach that end. 
That way was to notify the General Assembly that the compact 
is no longer mutually advantageous, and that after a certain 
date it should be considered at anend. . ,. . Among business 
men “to lay downona contract” is considered the hight of 
meanness and duplicity. Is the moral quality of the act bet- 
tered by the fact that it is done in the name of pure and unde- 
fiied religion?—The Examimer. 


....Very painful is it to read the announcements of recent 
defalcations in Philadelphia and other cities, and to learn that 
some of these men who have betrayed their trusts have been 
prominent in Church life. It raises the question whether 
honesty has been as firmly insisted on as it should be in Sun- 
day-school and pulpit teaching as fundamental to Christian 
character. It should lead the churches to inquire if they have 
been always strictly honest in the administration of their own 
business affairs. We have beard of a church in which a 
weekly offering is regularly made which is understood to be 
for missionary work, but at the end of the year the officers ap- 
propriated nearly a thousand doliars of the collections to pay 
the salaries of its organist and choir.—The Congregationalist. 


..No one can read such expert opinions [given in our sym- 
posium on the Cause and Curé 6f Inebrity] without being con- 
vinced that much that is denominated radicalism and fanati- 
cism in temperance agitation has bebind it a solid mass of facts, 
in the face of which such epithets are wholly mispleced. Any 
one who is willing to look into the facts wili be constrained to 
believe that far too little, instead of too much, is doing to stay 
the progress of drunkenness. The question is an enormously 
complicated one; but the more it is studied the clearer, we be- 
lieve, it will avpear that the great power for reforming the 
drunkard is the Gospel of Christ supplemented by proper asso- 
clations and medical treatment, and that a vast preventive 





....M. Stambouloff, the Bulgarian Prince Minister, in 
an interview, expressed the utmost satisfaction with the 


work can be done by legislation as to the liquor traffic, as to 
sanitation, and by the abolition of slums.—The Watchman. 
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THE NOMINATION OF McKINLEY. 


WITH great enthusiasm the Ohio Republicans have by 
acclamation made William McKinley their candidate for 
Governor. They have selected the man they deem strong- 
est and most available. No other name was mentioned 
or thought of. Whatever differences may exist between 
leaders cf the party, personal or otherwise, no differ- 
erice exists as to the propriety of making Mr. McKinley 
ite standard-bearer in the approaching campaign. No 
one fails to recognize that a struggle must be made to 
recover the State from Democratic hands. It has a 
Democratic Governor and a Democratic Legislature, and 
the Republican Party must, in order to insure victory 
—a victory with a large margin—put its best man 
forward and bring all its elements into harmonious 
action. Moreover, the coming battle in Ohbio‘is uni- 
versally understood to be the prelude of the Presidential 
contest next year. It is of the utmost importance to 
recapture that great State this fall. 

Under these circumstances the unanimous voice of 
Ohio Republicanism for Mr. McKinley is siguiticant of 
these three things: First, Mr. McKinley has the entire 
confidénce of his party; second, he is regarded as the 
most popular man in the State; third, his Tariff views 
are thoroughly indorsed. These three things are of 
special importance to all Republicans. The new Tariff 
which has been running the gantilet not onlyof the sever- 
eat partisan criticism, but of glaring misrepresentation, 
is known as the McKinley Tariff, and whatever of 
opprobrium attaches to it, attaches to him. If the 
criticiame and denunciations of the opposition press and 
platform had just cause, Mr. McKinley would not have 
to-day the enthusiastic support of the rank and file of 
his party in Ohio, nor the ‘applause of his party outside 
of, Ohio, The severest trial of a new tariff usually 
comes in the first year of its enactment. It is now ten 
months since the McKinley Tariff became a law, and 
it. is evident that its chief author and defender has 
not only not lost but gained in popularity. The elec- 
tiens of last November, which were so generally 
adverseto the Republican Party, indicated a snap judg- 
nient, the result of the ingenious misrepresentations 
which the opposition disseminated so thoroughly that 
there was not time nor opportunity to counteract them. 
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The nomination of Mr. McKinley is, therefore, a matter 
of nittional significance. It will be a tariff campaign. 
State issues will take a subordinate place. Mr. McKin- 
ley will be, as he has been, a bold defender of the new 
tariff. In his speech ‘atcepting the nomination, he did 
not put the Tariff question in the background, or hesitate 
to give unequivocal expression to his views; and he 
avowed the purpose in the coming campaign, to “ meet 
the issues frankly and discuss them thoroughly.” The 
platform adopted clearly states these issues and apolo- 
gizes for no policy the party bas pursued—not even for 
the attempt to pass the National Elections bill. Itde- 
clares its opposition to a debased coin and a depreciated 
currency ; and these national questions are among the 
topics which will] be discussed in the coming campaign. 
We are to have in Ohio a campaign of education, and 
the principles of the Republican Party will Qe set forth 
with great positiveness and clearness, 

The R@ublicans will enter upon this notable contest 
with great confidence. They are united and harmoni- 
ous; while the Democrats are divided, and have a heavy 
load to carry in popular dissatisfaction with their course 
in the Legislature. Their outrageous gerrymander of 
the Congressional districts, for the sake of compassing 
the defeat of Mr. McKinley and other Republican Con- 
gressmen. will alienaté votes from their ticket. Gov- 
ernor Campbell, who will undoubtedly be renomi- 
nated, has made enemies, and is by no means as popular 
as Mr. McKinley. The revolt from the Democratic Party 
began last fall, as seen’ in the result of the vote for 
Secretary of State, the Republican candidate, Ryan, 
receiving a plurality of nearly 11,000, and we trust that 
this fall it will issue disustrous defeat for that party. 

With such a magnificent leader as Mr. McKinley, un- 
blemished in character, eminent for his statesmanship, 
strong in the qualities which commend him to public 
trust and public admiration, and with a strong, sound 
platform of principles the Republicans should sweep 
Ohio this fall with a majority such asit has been ac- 
customed to give only in Presidential years. 


> 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


THIs is the great commencement week for the colleges 
of the country. 

When we say this we cannot but recall the fact that 
the colleges of the country are by no means what they 
were fifty or twenty-five years ago. Not only has a 
large number of new colleges arisen with the natural 
extension of the country, but colleges have an enor- 
mously enlarged constituency. 

During this period there have arisen two entirely new 
classes of colleges that seek patronage from an entirely 
new constituency. We now have colleges for women 
and we have colleges for the Negro race. 

Both of these are transitional institutions, but we live 
in a transitional age. Education is the same for all colors 
and both sexes. Cicero’s Orations against Catiline have 





‘| to be taught in precisely the same way to boys and girls, 


to whites and blacks. It would be a great saving of 
strength and money if Harvard and Wellesley, Amherst 
and Smith, Union and Vassar, could employ the same 
teachers, and put their pupils in the same classes. Fisk 
University would not need to keep up its higher classes 
if their members, young gentlemen and young ladies, 
could be admitted to Vanderbilt. But the Northeast is 
not yet ready to educate boys and girls together; and the 
South is averse to allowing whites and blacks to recite 
in thesame hour from the same benches. The North has 
not yet learned the primary lesson that a woman has the 
right of political representation for herself and her prop- 
erty; and it is not strange that the whole country, ex- 
cept the Northwest, insists on separate education of 
women, The world moves, and change-in both these 
matters is rapidly coming. It was a marvelous fore- 
sight which led the founders of Oberlin College, more 
than half a century ago, and with no constituency in 
the whole country behind them, to establish a college 
which should exclude no one, white or black, man or 
woman, and to give their new institution something of 
the breadth of the Church of God. 

This development of the American College, if tempo- 
rary in its special form, is magnificent in its developed 
proportions, Think for a moment what it means for 
this young generation and the next that the doors of the 
education of the world are opened to one-half our popu- 
lation, to the women who were forbidden access to it in 
the days of our mothers. Now every bright girl must 
go to college. Now we are having an age of woman’s 
culture which is rapidly equalling or surpassing men’s 
culture, It is these college women, in large degree, who 
compose our women’s clubs, every one of which is for 
culture and not one for pleasure or dissipation. Then 
let one think what it means that the South is now 
dotted with colleges of rapidly ascending grade, at 
which that race is taught the highest learning, which 
thirty years ago was forbidden to learn to read. Com- 
pared with these considerations, how unimportant is the 
fact, so often repeated with meaningless tremors, that 
Yale and Dartmouth and Brown are sending a smaller 
proportion of graduates than of old into the’ ministry. 
We are thankful that so many others besides ministers 
are getting a college education nowadays; and we shall 
not fear for religion so long as scholarship is free and 





earnest, and so long as the new colleges for women, and 
the colleges for the new black South, are all controlled 
by the most earnest religious purpose. In the hands of 
the graduates of our colleges, men and women, white or 
black, our institutions are safe. 
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A CHRISTIAN | VACATION. 


RELIGION is an every- @ay, a a work-a-day service, but 
it is also a holiday privilege. Religion is not something 
to toil over when one is at his tasks and on exhibition; 
it is something to rest in and be refreshed by and take 
comfort with when by one’s self and taking one’s ease. 

Some people think of religion as the labor of the Sab- 
bath Day, as carpentering or bookkeeping is the labor of 
the week-day. One may do religious labor on Sunday, 
and get wearied by it and need a rest from it; but the 
labor is not one’s religion, tho it is religious labor. The 
hard-working Sunday-school teacher, if busily employed 
during the week, may find this Sunday labor exhaust- 
ing and may need a vacation from it as well as from the 
week-day work; but when he leaves his class behind 
him and goes to the woods or the seashore or to some 
foreign land for a summer’s rest, he does not leave his 
religion behind him where he leaves his religious labor. 
They are mistaken who think all religion is in labor. 
Religion may bid us labor in the church or the Sunday- 
school, just as it may bid us labor in the shoe-shop; but 
the labor is only the service which, for the time, our 
religion sets us at, not the religion itself. That is deeper 
than hand or tongue. 

So when one leaves his home, for bis vacation, if 
he loved God before, he loves him still; if he loved his 
fellowmen before, he loves them still, and Jesus Christ 
tells us that the chief part of religion is to love God most, 
and to love one’s neighbor as one loves himself. One 
who has this wellspring in his heart, this which is what 
religion,or Christianity, or conversion, or faith, or conse- 
cration means, he carries his religion with him wherever 
he goes, just as truly as he carries the organs of his 
body. He could no more leave his religion behind than 
he could leave his pulsing heart. 

Religion has close relations to vacation. ‘There re- 
maineth a rest for the children of God.” .Someof us do 
not think enough of ‘‘ the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” God is not all taskmaster, bidding us 
go work in his vineyard until sundown. He will give us 
the noonday hour, and the evening hour. He is an 
affectionate Father, ‘and lets us have our play as well as 
our task, for both are good for us. 

The soul that loves God first, and then loves his fel- 
low-man, wiil love them just as much in vacation as in 
term time; it will be only the expression of the love that 
will vary. The Sunday-school class may be left behind; 
but the affectionate ‘spirit will be affectionate still, and 
cannot help finding some less laborious way ef express- 
ing itself. One will not take his rest selfishly so as to 
annoy others. He will be thoughtful, tender; gracious, 
kind. He may save his strength and do very little; but 
there are many grasping, insistent things which he will 
not do. For he carries the same heart religion with him, 
which intermits only its more exhausting expressions, 
but still rests in its abiding peace and love, 

There are few cases in which vacation will take one 
beyond the opportunity to confess Christ. The voice 
may not doit, but the very presence of the body will do 
it on the Sabbath Day. It is not a weariness to go to 
God’s house on Sunday morning; itisonly a change and 
arest. A Christian can at least, wherever he is in vaca- 
tion, let every one know what is his faith by taking the 
opportunities that come to him of worshiping with God’s 
people in his courts. That may be all that he feels he” 
can do, but he owes that much of example to those with 
whom he spends the weeks of rest. He should not ap- 
pear as agodless man. Very likely that form of relig- 
ious labor which he wearies himself with. during the 
year should cease for a while, but there should be no 
question, when Sunday comes, where he stands. If he 
observes his Sunday rest and worship he will be all the 
surer, in conversation and demeanor, to live a real Chris- 
tian life during the weeks of his rest. It is to be sus- 
pected that the man who drops all his religious observ- 
ances during his vacation has made them only a toil 
and a profession at home, and that he 1s glad to get rid 
of them for a season. The beauty of holiness is as beau- 
tiful in summer as in winter. 


MASSACHUSETTS xD zm SUNDAY QUEs- 


THE most important action yet taken by any religious 
or secular body, concerning the question of opening the 
Chicago Exposition on Sutiday was taken by the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, just before its recent 
adjournment, On Thursday, June 11th, the Rev. 8. 
Hopkins Emery, the only clergyman, and the oldest 
member in the House, offered the following, which was 
unsnimously adopted : 

“WHEREAS Massachusetts has always been true to the 
Pilgrim Spirit, which planted the Uld Colony and laid the 
foundation of this grand Republic; 

“Therefore, in the opinion of this House, it is meet and 
proper that in the coming World’s Columbian Expesition, 
in the City of Chicago, this State should make manifest to 
the world, in every possible manner, the prevailing senti- 
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ment of the people on the subject of the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, asit is expressed by Public Statute and the 
practice of the inhabitants of the Commonwealth.” 

The House consists of 240 members, representing every 
part of the State, all forms of religious faith, and all po- 
litical parties. That not a voice should be raised against 
such a resolution is very remarkable. It carries with it 
great weight. It is not the utterance of a * lot of Sab- 
bath cranks ” or ‘‘ white-chokered fanatics.” It is not to 
be sneered at as a “‘ pious expression.” It comes with 
the approval of men who are most liberal in their religious 
ideas, and who would be the last to favor anything 
approaching in spirit to the ‘“ blue laws.” They be- 
lieve that, in adopting the resolution, they are expressing 
not only their own convictions, but the ‘ prevailing 
sentiment” of the people of Massachusetts. 

We are glad that this large and influential legislative 
body was moved to utter a protest against the Sunday 
opening of our great National Exposition. We hope that 
other legislatures will follow its example. Let protest 
after protest go to the managers of the Exposition, so 
that if they finally decide to open the gates on the 
Sabbath, they shall do soin defiance of the expressed 
sentiment of the American people. 


& 
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McKINLEY THE MODEL OF FRENCH LEGIS- 
LATORS. 


THE article we publish elsewhere by Theodore Stan- 
ton will have great interest both for Protectionists and 
Free Traders in this country. The interviews reported 
with French statesmen of both schools of economy show 
very clearly the reasons which are making France more 
and more protectionist. The protection 1dea was intro- 
duced under the First Empire for the benefit of manufac- 
tures. It gave place in 1860 to what was practically free 
trade; but after the Francv-Prussian War France found 
it convenient to pay a large part of her war debt by the 
imposition of customs duties. Again in 1880 she revised 
her tariff in the interest of Protection. Now it is again 
undergoing revision, and will emerge in a decidedly 
more protective form. The reason for the present revis- 
ion, we are told, lies largely in the fact that while man- 
ufacturing interests are fairly well protected, the agri- 
cultural are languishing, and it isthe farmers chiefly 
who need protection. 

These outlines of the tariff history of France will be 
recognized as somewhat similar tothe outlines of our 
tariff history. Our present McKinley tariff .was framed 
largely with a view of benefiting the farmers. The 
re-action against Free Trade is so strong in France that 
we are told that, roughly speaking, there are only four 
towns which are opposed to Protection. ‘* There is no 
Free Trade party in this country at present,” says M. 
Leon Say, who is himself of that school of thought, and 
another Free Trader says that between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of both chambers of the Legislature are 
strong Protectionists. 

The reasons which account for this large increase in 
protection sentiment are, first, that France finds that 
she is being practically isolated and that Protection is a 
necessity. Says M. Adolphe Turrel: 

“Since the development of America we have found that 

the monopoly in science, industry and agriculture which 
Europe previously possessed, has been gradually disap- 
pearing and is now being attacked at its very founda- 
tions.”’ 
The United States, under the policy of Protection, has 
been gaining so rapidly that France finds that she is 
compelled, in self-defense, to adopt the same poliey. 
The first thought of Europe was the formation of an 
Economic League against the New World; but this was 
found to be utterly impracticable, and each country be- 
ing left to take care of itself, France chooses, in the lan- 
guage of M. Courcelles-Seneuil, to take Major McKinley 
as the model for her legislators. 

A second reason for the adoption of the policy of Pro- 
tection in France is the financial reason. ‘‘ France,” 
says M. Turrel, ‘‘ wishes to be in a condition successfully 
to repel any armed attack that may be made upon her, 
and is, consequently, making terrible sacrifices to keep 
up her army. These sacrifices entail tremendous ex- 
penses.” In order to raise a large revenue, and at the 
same time to “‘ assure the agricultural prosperity of the 
country,” and to prevent French capital from being 
sent abroad, France is ‘‘ economically armirg herself” 
by means of a tariff. She depends upon her army for 
military protection and upon -the tariff for economic 
protection. 

A third reason is that which. we have already stated, 
the necessity for the protection of agricultural interests. 
‘‘The farmers were being ruined, by the low prices of 
their products.” 

From the present revision of her tariff France hopes 
to have an additional income of fifty million francs a 
year. Oar problem is a somewhat different one. We 
do not wish to add to our revenue, but rather to reduce 
it. In the McKinley Tariff act we have taken off in the 
aggregate about forty millions of duties on imports, 
and, at the same time, we have thoroughly preserved 
and applied more perfectly the principle of Protection. 
But the French tariff isa much lower tariff than ours 
and needs to be raised in order te furnish stoquetepe 
tection. 











It will be observed that the French Protectionists 
whom our correspondent has interviewed, are very con- 
fident that the days of Free Trade for France, and in- 
deed for Europe, are past. France has experienced 
some of its evils and is only, as one of them expresses 
it,‘ displaying her innate common sense” in turning 
from the policy of Free Trade to that of Protection. 
Says M. Turrel: 


** All the countries of Europe au America, with the ex- 
ception of England, which has sacrificed her agricultural 
to her manufacturing industries and is now merely a great 
trading nation, have abandoned the principles of Free 
Trade.” 


He adds: 
“The practical politician must give more weight to the 
opinions of the statesmen of the whole world than to the 


dogmas of the few French scholars and doctrinaires, how- 
ever eminent and estimable they may be.” n 


That is just what we have concluded in this country. 
The scholars and doctrinaires may teach the principles 
of Free Trade in our colleges; but we have found expe- 
rience a better and truer teacher in this matter. 
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Editorial Ustes. 


THOSE of our readers who sometimes find fault with us 
for publishing too large a paper and burdening them with 
too much reading, may be grateful to us that this week 
we have at last shrunk to our legitimate thirty-two pages. 
The poets of the week are the late Philip Bourke Marston, 
Mrs. Dorr Gleeson White, Charles Follen Lee, and Clinton 
Scollard. Just now Archdeacon Farrar’s account of Dr. 
Phillips Brooks will be read with much interest; Edmund 
Gosse talks about Cats in literature; Dr. Jacob Chamber- 
lain concludes the story of his remarkable experience in the 
tiger jungles; Maj. George W. Baird resents the imputa- 
tion that soldiers are murderers; Maurice Thompson offers 
some criticisms of French influence in literature; George 
Stewart gives a sketch of the French Canadians; Theodore 
Stanton reports the views of French statesmen on Free 
Trade and Protection; Professor Ely gives the last but one 
of his articles on Socialism; and Gilbert Coleridge de- 
scribes the New Salon. A. C. Townsend has a romance of 
hypnotism; and Julie M. Lippmann a delightful story for 
children. Besides all these articles there is room for the 
numerous editorial departments covering various special 
fields. 








WE have taken no part in the discussion, which has been 
conducted so hotly since the adjournment of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly over the appointment of the Com- 
mittee en Theological Seminaries. Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, The Evangelist, and others have been charging 
that it was ‘“‘ packed”’ against Professor Briggs. They do 
not say that Moderator Green did it; that nobody would 
believe who knows him; but they insist that the two 
clerks, Roberts and Moore, with others, made up the Com- 
mittee in the interest ef Princeton and against Union, and 
these brethren, and particularly Princeton, are rapped over 
the knuckles in the sharpest manner. But what evidence 
is there that the Committee was ‘‘packed’’? Its unanimity, 
of course. Clerk Roberts says, and he was charged with 
being the great offender, that he only suggested one or two 
names, and did not know how the Committee stood on the 
matter when it was named. How could anybody know? 
No vote had been taken to indicate where commissioners 
stood. If the Committee’s unanimity is at the basis of the 
charge of “‘ packing,’’ the same charge might be applied to 
the Assembly. It wasa very remarkable vote—448 to 60— 
one-sided. Pray, was not the Assembly ‘“ packed’’? 
Furthermore, the Church seems to be equally one-sided. 
May it not be that the Church is “‘ packed” against Briggs? 
As to poor Princeton, she must defend herself as best she 
can. What business had she on the Committee on Theo- 
logical Seminaries? What business had she in the Assem- 
bly? Why was she not modest enough to stay away from 
this Assembly so as not to have any voice in the dis- 
posal of: the Briggs matter? Seriously, why was not the 
charge of ‘‘ packing” raised at Detroit? If there was any 
bargain in connection with the election of moderator, as 
alleged, between Dr. Patton and Dr. Dickey; if the Com- 
mittee was ‘‘packed’’ by officious men, why not have 
brought the scandalous proceedings to the attention of the 
Assembly? It seems to us that: the accusing brethren get 
their courage a little late. A correspondent, who was a 
member of the Assembly, writes us: 

Dr. Parkhurst, it seems to me, does not pursue a very wise 
and courageous course in this thing. He fulminates from the 
pulpit to stir up a feeling of faction among the people. But at 
the General Assembly he was very tame indeed. That, however, 
was the time and place for debate. We ted to hear all sides 
and then act decisively, as wasour right and duty. But Dr. 
Parkhurst came late, made a statement that the directors were 
gentlemen, etc., and then retired and went home. In the light 
of such conduct the recent fulimifations of that gentleman 
must be read. 

The same correspondent writes: 

About Professor Evans’s accusation that the General Assem- 
bly was ignorant, etc., 1 will give a simple statement of my own 
case as that of a commissioner. In my library are Briggs’s 
“Biblical Study,” since its publication, “Messianic Predictions,” 
and “Whither”? also his Inaugural Address. All these books I 

bave studied as hard and honestly asI studyany. My case is 
only one and cannot be unique. From it can be seen how fair 
was Professor Smith’s inuendo. It comes the more ill fromhim 
because he admitted his own ignorance of the views he defend- 
ed.. He admittei not to have read Martineau, and that he did 








WITH a good deal of good sense The Churchman dis- 
cusses the Papal Encyclical on labor, and it calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it was not until after the conscience of. 
the world had become thoroughly alive to the evil of slavery 
that Rome spoke on the subject. In this matter Rome 
does not lead, it says, but follows at a safe distance; she 
does not teach the world but it is the world which teaches 
her. It adds: 

“Tt is the English-speaking world, that is, the world which is 
still led by the Church of England more than any other spirit- 
ual leader that is teaching Rome.” 

Is there not a bit of assumption in this? Is it-quite certain 
that the Church of England has led the conscience of the 
English-speaking world? Did it.in the time of Cromwell? 
Does it now? The Churchman has also overlooked one 
point in the Encyclical. It reports that the Pope says 
nothing on the right of succession to property after the 
death of its owner, and that this is ‘“‘ purely a matter of 
State regulation, not at all a matter of natural right.” 
This is an extreme assertion of principle, and is directly 
contradicted by the Encyclical, which on page 8 of the Bal- 
timore pamphlet edition, or page 9 of the New York 
pamphlet edition, says that the right of property belongs 
to a man not simply as an individual but ‘‘in his cagacity 
as head of a family,” and adds: 

“Nature dictates that a man’s children, who carry on, asit were, 
and continue his own personality, should be provided by him 
with all that is needful to enable them honorably to keep them- 
selves from want and misery in the uncertainties of this mortal 
life. Now in no other way can a father accomplish this except 
by the ownership of transferable property which he can trans- 
mit to his children by inheritance.” 


This doctrine of the family is elaborated at length. 


WE have heard some surprise expressed that the increase 
of contributions from the churches for missionary socie- 
ties among the colored people does not keep pace with the 
increase for other home missionary societies. In this con- 
nection one or two things should be remembered. The ut- 
most pressure is put upon the home mission churches to 
take large contributions for their home mission board or 
society, and often a continuance of aid is refused to a 
church unless it gives a handsome collection. Again, 
those societies that work among the Negroes of the South 
are all the time establishing colleges or universities which 
are becoming independent, and which'are then seeking 
separate contributions. Thus the American Missionary 
Association is no longer related to Hampton Institute; and 
Atlanta and Fisk and Howard Universities are all making 
their separate appeals, while the money collected for them 
does not appear in the ledger of the American Missionary 
Association. There is no such allied interest which is 
drawing contributions from the Home Missionary Societies. 
We have no donbt that the gifts for Christian education 
and evangelization in the South are increasing in a fair 
proportion, but they are necessarily and properly scattered 
among many societies and institutions. 





THE Necrological Roll of Andover Theological Seminary 
for the year 1890-'91 is a document of extraordinary interest 
both as showing the character and standing of the men: 
who have been graduated there and the great losses it 
bas sustained during the® academic year. Among the 
forty-six names on the roll of those who have died during 
the year there are by actual inspection more borne by 
highly distinguished men than can be found among the 
living graduates of some useful and well established theo- 
logical seminaries. Of the forty-six members deceased dur- 
ing the year all but one were college graduates. The na- 
tional character of the institution even fifty years ago, or 
longer, may be seen in the fact that these forty-five came 
from fourteen different colleges, a figure bearing a much 
higher ratio to the whole number than it would now. The 
average age of the forty-six was seventy-six years, eight 
months and ten days, an extraordinary average longevity 
for so large a group, which recalls a reply made by the Rev. 
Daniel Waldo, for some time the oldest alumnus of Yale, 
to ‘‘ Ben” Wade, of Ohio.. Waldo was at the time Chaplain 
of the House at Washington, and as famous for his witty 
encounters as Wade. The Ohio Senator, very free with his 
infidel opinions, and fond of any joke on the ministers, 
once asked Waldo how it happened that these unworldly 
parsons lived so long and on such happy terms with life, 
while the lawyers died young. ‘‘Oh,” replied Waldo, “if 
you read the Bible, you would know all about it. The 
wicked, ‘ Mr. Wade, shall not live out half his days.’”” The 
ages of individual decedents is no less remarkable. Two 
were past ninety; nineteen over eighty; and fourteen over 
seventy. Dr. Herman Halsey, of the class of 1815, was 
more than ninety-seven years old, the oldest college gradu- 
ate, we suppose, in the country. The next oldest on the 
roll was Dr. Frederic Edwards Cannon, of Geneva, N. Y., 
who entered into rest ninety-one years old. Of the class of 
1831 six have died during the vear, leaving one survivor 
only—and he, Prof. Edwards A. Park. The old alumni are 
not, however, all gone. Academically, the first on the liv- 
ing roll is now Isaac Watts Wheelwright, of South Byfieid, 
Mass., altho Peter Kimball, of Perth Amboy, N. J., who 
graduated the following year, is his senior, being in his 
ninety-ninth year. The most striking feature of the roll is, 
however, the brilliant names included in it. Among these 
are those of Dr. Henry Mart a Dexter, the first authority 
of his day on all matters of gational history, and the 
journalist of the denomination; Prof. Austin Phelps, of 
Andover; Dr. George B. Cheever, author, preacher, powerful 
radical agitator, and for many years a regular contributor 
to THE INDEPENDENT. To these must be added, in the 
words of the editor of the Necrology: 


“Dr. Welch, many years professor in Union College and 
Auburn Seminary; Dr. Greeley, the hard-working Home Mission- 
ary Secretary in New Hampshire; Dr. Folsom, of the Unitarian 
Church; Drs. Megie and Newell of the Presbyterian Church: Dr. 
Cushman of the Episcopal Church; and Dr. Crawley of the Bap-~ 





not understand Briggs’s view of the Middle State. 


tist Church; life-long and faithful pastors in our own commua- 
ion, like Sewall Tenney and Rowland Ayers; men who have 
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given their lives to teaching, like Calvin Butler and Abel Wood; 
foreign missionaries and home missionaries, headed by Bout- 
well, the earnest pioneer among the Ojibwavs; and ‘ other fel- 
low-laborers, whvse names are in the book of life,” 


WE were a great deal surprised to see quoted in all the 
Catholic newspapers a statement coming from Bishop 
Boyle, of New South Wales, who has been in this country 
studying the parochial schools, and who was reported as 
saying: 
“IT have learned a good deal about how to conduct a school 
successfully. I knew that in America I would find the best of 
everything; but Inever dreamed that the school system was s0 
perfect. In my diocese I cannot, of course, hope to establish 
schools equal to the omes here. The information that I have 
obtained, tho, I shall apply as well as I can. The people of Aus- 
tralia have the highest admiration for America,and they will 
be glad to know that my schools are tc be modeled after the ones 
here. When iam able to establish a college I shall not forget 
to introdnce into it the prominent features of your great institu- 
tion.” 
Now we knew very well that the parochial schools deserve 
nosuch praise, and our readers know it very well, as we have 
published pretty careful statements on the subject from two 
or three careful Catholic writers, articles which have called 
forth a great deal of discussion in the Catholic press. Bishop 
Boyie now writes to The Freeman’s Journal stating 

. that he “cannot subscribe to a siaogle lime of the above.’’ 
He deciares that ‘‘the paragraph does not contain my 
words, neither does it convey any idea of mine regarding 
your American Catholic schools.’”’ He then briefly gives his 
opinion. He says the school buildings are admirable, avd 
are the best memorials of the generosity and faith of the 
people: bat he adds: 

“ While you have so much of what may be termed the ‘ go-as- 
you-please’ system it is impossible to produce good results in 
school work. 

* Before any schools can be pronounced excellent, or even 
good, I maintain that the following conditions are necessary: 

*“ (a) A standard of proficiency for the teachers’ guidance. 

“ (b) Some system of inspection by which the school would be 
periodically examined by a competent person. 

“(c) An efficiency test for the teachers before undertaking 
school work, for ‘As is the schoolmaster, so the school’; and I 
think that any Sisterhood or Brotherhood refusing to submit to 
such a test should * go by the board,’ and the all-important and 
sacred duty of teaching should never be intrusted to them. 

“I must candidly confess that [ felt much disappointed in 

the method and ofganization of the Catholic school system of 
the United °tates,as only in New York and one or two other 
dioceses did I find what I deem essential to form a good Sabbath- 
school; and wherever standards of proficiency are in use, they 
will be found invariably lower than that used in our Australian 
schools.” 
Now we hope this will be quoted in every Catholic paper. 
If we must bave parochial schools, and we utterly disbe- 
lieve in them, we want, thém to approach somewhere near 
the excellence of the public schools; and that they have 
thus far failed todo. The criticisms here made by Bishop 
Boyle are precisely those made by our correspondents, who 
have been blamed for declaring that there was no standard 
of proficiency, no suitable examination of teachers, no in- 
spection, and no grading of schools. 


Tt seems bardly gallant to write or print Major Baird’s 
criticism of Elaine Goodale’s lgnguage simultaneously with 
the announcement of her marriage to Dr. Eastman. We 
do not imagine she really regards soldiers as belonging in 
the category of Cain. It was merely a rhetorical way of 
expressing the thought which many besides Quakers 

t, that war is acrime on somebody’s part. A literal 
shaaliigeehetton of such a statement would represent George 
Washington and General Grant and General Howard as 
proper candidates for the gallows, a statement too ludi- 
crous to be attributed to anybody. Miss Goodale, unless 
we should now say Mrs. Eastman, is too young to remem- 
ber the Civil War, and her impressions of the army have 
been colored too much, we imagine, by that last massacre 
of the Indians in which there appears to have been some 
avenging of the soldiers in the Custer massacre. But pass- 
ing from Mers to Hymen, Miss Goodale’s marriage in this 
city was something of an event. She is a thoroughly cul- 
tivated and very able wonian, who published verses before 
she was in her teens, whose powers have been developing, 
who has not been satisfied with barren literary production, 
but has felt her heart stirred by the call of the ignorant 
aud the abused, and who therefore has spent the last half- 
dozen years of her lifein teaching the Indians in Hampton 
Institute or in Dakota. Her first enthusiasm must have 
been so disillusionized by long and thorough acquaintance 
with the Indians, that no one needs to apologize for her 
wedding a man who is three-fourths of Indian blood, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and an accomplished gen- 
tleman; and we give her and her husband our hearty and 
enthusiastic good wishes. One thought naturally arises. 
No one sees anything particularly out of the way in a Cau- 
casian marrying one of pure or mixed Indian blood. Many 
of the best families of Virgiuia are proud to claim Indian 
blood, ‘There is no law of any State against such inter- 
marriage; but even Indiana still wickedly keeps on its 
statute book a law forbidding intermarriage between a 
white person and one of Negro blood; and the new Consti- 
tution of Mississippi makes it a crime to intermarry, even 
tho there be a mixture of but one-eighth Negro blood. 
What valid reason there is for this no human being can 
tell. 


It is very much to be regretted that the Obio Republican 
Convention was not able, under the circumstances, to adopt 
such a recognition of the long and distinguished career of 
John Sherman as would have been fitting and proper. 
There is no man living who has given more valuable ser- 
vices to the country, more hearty and ungrudging support 
to the Republican Party, and more intelligent and down- 
right ability to national legislation than the senior Senator 
of Ohio, His legislative life at Washington has covered 
more than a generation. He has been true as stee} to all 
the great interests of party and country. Upon him more 





than upon any other man have we leaned in great financial 

As one of his political opponents says, he is with- 
out “a rival in his mastery of questions of finance.” He 
has by no means passed beyond the age of usefulness. He 
ought to be kept in the Senate for at least six years more; 
and it would have been very gratifying to the Republican 
Party throughout the country if the Ohio Convention of 
last week could have adopted a resolution recognizing bis 
pre-eminent claims to another Senatorial term. But ex- 
Governor Foraker aspires to Sefator Sherman’s seat, and | 
for the sake of harmony at this important juncture, and 
on the advice of Senator Sherman himself, the Convention 
contented itself with a bare recognition of the valuable 
services which he bas given to his party. Senator Sher- 
man’s counsel is that all Republicans should unite to elect 
Mr. McKinley Governor and a Republican Legislature, 
and that the question of the sepatorship should be settled 
after the election. We have no doubt that this is the wiser 
course, and we shall hope that the Legislature will be Re- 
publican and that it will give its enthusiastic and uaohesi- 
tating choice to grand old John Sherman. 


PROTECTIONISTS will find many.admirable texts to quote 
from the views of the French statesmen as given by Theo- 
dore Stanton. Here are a few— 

M. Jules Ferry: 

“The economic isolation of France would be a disaster that 

all enlightened minds must deplore.” 


M. Adolphe Turrel: 


“The influences which have revived the protection spirit in 
France have revived it everywhere. The free trade school has 
pushed its doctrines te excess, and, consequently, a deep-seated 
re-action has set in.” 

The same: 


“Our army gives us military protection, and we must seek 
economic protection in a tariff.” 
The same: 

“The free trade political economists cry out that we are 
wrong, and that we shall ruinthe country. But from 1860 up to 
the present this school of economists has been in power, and 
the result is that the misery of twenty million Frenchmen who 
have to live by farming is increasing every day.” 

The same: 

** All the countries of Europe and America, with the excep- 
tion of England, which has sacrificed her agricultural to her 
manufacturing industries and is now merely a great trading 
nation, have abandoned the principles of free trade.” 

Dr. Viger: 


“We are raising our tariff because one of the results of the 
Cobden-Rouher treaties of 1860 has been to reduce the wholesale 
prices of our products without causing any corresponding re- 
duction in the retail prices.” 

The same: 

* In 1880 began the great commercial crisis. English competi- 
tion told heavily on our manufactures, and co=)pelled the metal 
trade and the spinning incustries to demand protection for 
themselves. That was the first step toward national protec- 
tion.” 

M. Leon Say, Free Trader: 


“There is no free trade party in this country at present. The 
only free traders are a few silk and woolen manufacturers, 
particularly those located in the industrial cities of Lyons and 
Roubaix.”’ 

M. Gustave de Molinais: 


** Major McKinley seems to be the modél:of ouregisiators.” 


WHILE on her route to the Dominion W. C. T. U. 
Convention Miss Frances E. Willard writes us: 

The symposium recently published by specialists in your 

columns on the Care and Cure of Inebriates is one for which 
all earnest hearts must give you thanks. It was natural, per- 
haps, that the dissonant note toa woman’s ear should be the 
statement and implication that the workingman must have his 
club-house, and that the chief attraction to the saloon lies in 
this quality. As a putting of regrettable facts this may be 
true; but the study of all who deal with drinking men should 
be, I venture to suggest, the magnifying of their homes and the 
minifying of outside attractions. Places where husbands, 
wives und children can go together should take the place of the 
saloon. People’s Palaces, like that in London; parks, galleries 
and popular lectures to working men and women; excursions, 
clubs made up of men and women, all these are humanizing in 
their tendency, and as such are warmly commended among 
the counteracting and offsetting features of the temperance 
reform. 
We heartily agree with Miss Willard that the great stress 
should be laid on improvement of homes; but the working- 
maa cannot be easily induced to quit those resorts where 
he finds enjoyment for his social nature, however low that 
enjoyment may be. Doubtless many of them would not, 
at first, go toclubs where women are also admitted; for the 
presence of women would be felt as a restraint; but a little 
education would overcome this reluctance. Men who find 
enjoyment in the low society of a saloon cannot be lifted 
all at once to a high plane. ® 


WE are overwhelmed with letters from colored people— 
we do not say Negroes, for they are as much Caucasians as 
Negroes—protesting against Maurice Thompson’s article, 
‘Pure or Mixed.” We are not disappointed at the indig- 
nant tone of comment, and did not ourselves indorse the 
article, in part because Mr. Thompson used the term 
“mixed bloods, or “ mulattoes,’’ in the unusual and mis- 
leading sense of the immediate offspring of parents of whom 
one was pure Caucasian and the other pure Negro. We 
can quote but from a single correspondent. The Rev. 
J.C, Embry, Manager of the Publication Department of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church writes, in part, 
as follows: ; 

Mr. Thompson says: ‘‘ Not.one mulatto in five thousand, in 
the South, is a legitimate child.” 

A reference to this class in the exclusive sense of direct off- 
spring from a union of purely white and black persons is arefer- 
ence toalmost nobody. A great many children of “ mixed ” 
blood, perhaps not less than a million, have been born since the 
War South and North. But so far as it concerns the South, you 








will find that they are nearly all in the larger towns and cities, 
and that they are quadroons and octarocns, i. ¢., three-fourths 
and seven-eights of white blood. 

Again, to speak of mulattoes, as comprehending the whole, or 
nearly the whole, population of inter-racial blood, and say that 
4,999-5,000 of them are of criminal origin isto utter a most hurt- 
ful slander. Perhaps fully sixty percentum of Afro-Americans 
have somewhat of mixed blood. The constant intermarriage of 
the “ bright,” black and * brown ” varieties of the colored race 
bas served in sending a fraction of Caucasian blood into nearly 
every family of our race. 

It would be difficult to find an old family of our class that is 
wholly free from Mr Thompson’s “ taint” of dishonored white 
blood, stirring up “ wrath” and “ restlessness ” in our veins. 
Hence, according to our most philosophic and philanthropic 
friend, we poor Negroes are more than half of “ bad stock.” 
Tens of thousands of these * nondescript,” “hybrid” Ameri- 
cans are the offspring of parentsand grandparents lawfully and 
happily married. They are not restless; they are not given to 
intrigue or evil works of any kind more than others. In saying 
they are, our friend declares to the world that which he canrot 
prove. 

Mr. Thompson tells us that no decent white person will marry 
a Negro. If this were true, what of it? Butitisn’t. Why do 
the States enact la¥s to prohibit it, and impose barbarous penal- 
ties for its violation? But they are “degraded and lecherous 
whites ” that do so, he te]]s us, and this fact taints the mulat- 
toes’ blood! Then with marvelous consistency he says they are 
“in a way more intelligent than the {ull-blocded Negroes.” 
Mr. Embry then says that it is a fact that those of mixed 
blood are, on the average, more intelligent than the pure 
Negroes; and he gives the reason. It is partly because 
white slaveholding fathers withdrew their mulatto chil- 
dren from the brutalizing bardsbips of the plantation and 
took them into the household, while many were mapu- 
mitted outright, or sent North. It was from these white 
fathers that Wilberforce College had its early support. 
Then all over the North those of mixed blood have great 
advantages over the blacks in offices, workshops, trades, 
etc. Again, the best schools have been in cities where the 
mulattoes abound and there are few blacks. And, finally, 
many Negroes prefer the mixture of white blood to avoid 
the odium of vicious publicsentiment. ‘‘ It is only a scan- 
dal to be approximately white, but it is a crime to be 
black.” 





WE must all of us thank Archbishop Ireland for a late 
pastoral order given to his diocese against lotteries. He 
says: 

“We do now prohibit the raising of money for religious or 
charitable purposes by the sale of chances, the use of wheels of 
fortune, or by any method savoring of lottery or gambling.” 
Ex occidente lux. This is the first order of the sort in the 
Catholic Church that we happen to remember since the 
very first papal bal, if we may call it so, that has come 
down from the earliest centuries and which was Adversus 
Aleatores. So the circle is rounded from Victor, if we re- 
member aright, to John Ireland. We have always regretted 
that in the Acts of the Baltimore Council there was 
no word agaipst gambling. Now we may havesome hope 
that a similar order may by and by be issued in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia where it is especially called for. 


Halt! is going through one of those periodic scenes of 
anarchy which are sometimes dignified by the name of 
revolution, but which really are little more than the break- 
ing out anew of feuds that have made the whole history of 
the black Republic one continued record of outrage and 
bloodshed. When President Salomon abdicated in August, 
1881, a provisional Government was formed, includiog Gen- 
erals Télémaque, Légitime, and Hippolyte. Télémaque 
soon after fell in a riot, and Légitime, gathering about a 
third of the electors, made himself practically dictator. 
For a year he succeeded in keeping his hold on Port au- 
Prince and the southern districts, by rigorously killing 
everybody that he could whom he considered antagonistic 
to his rule. Then Hippolyte gained the capita], and Légi- 
time was forced to follow Salomon to France. For a year 
and a half Hippolyte, under the name of President, has. 
exercised the power of a dictator. The southern sections 
have endured in quiet, being naturally peaceful; the north- 
ern department, where ail the outbreaks have occurred, 
has been uneasy. On June 2d, a féte day, an outbreak oc- 
curred in Port-au-Prince, when a body of about twenty 
men broke into the jail and, having released a number of 
political prisoners, made their escape. Hippolyte, enraged, 
pursued and routed them completely, and since then has 
held a perfect reign of terror all over the island. Suspected 
people have been shot down on every hand, and no law or 
order has been observed in arrest or execution. The result 
is that the whole populace are embittered against Hippc- 
lyte, and every day brings rumors of his assassination. 
Even in the Southern province the hostility is very strong. 
Meanwhile Generals Légitime and Manigna are at King- 
ston, Jamaica, only waiting a favorable opportunity to 
avenge themselves for the defeat of 1889 and the continued * 
murders of their partisans. If the reports that come fiom 
Port au Prince can be trusted, General Hippolyte seems to 
be acting like a raving maniac; until people hardly know 
which to dread most—the brutal ferocity of the savage or 
the courteous, polite bearing of the diplomat. The imme- 
diate result cannot be matter of doubt. The people of 
Haiti will exchange one despot for another, and we shall 
have another so-called government to deal with. Were 
that «ll, we might perhaps look on with comparative un- 
concern; but such acts as the forcible invasion of the Mex- 
ican Consulate form dangerous precedents. If the Haitians 
come to feel that the representatives of foreign Govern- 
ments can be treated like their own subjects, it may be 
necessary for those Governments to interfere. If such 
interference sbould be required, it may become a serious 
question for our Government to consider, whether it can 
permit it to be in the hands of any other country than our 
own, 


...- If it be really true, as Archdeacon Farrar says, that 
Americans treat their clergy « great deal more handsomely 
than the English do, and provide more liberally for their 
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he 
vacations and rest, it may not be. wholly easy tegen : 
reason. As an illus os ar eal American Natu- 
and having no philosophic relations, b bod 
series of observations made by somebody, 
ralist relalty woven sewn the kind of weather, clear or 
‘randy, i2 Which loons ana «:.vbes and geese were seen fly- 
ing Overhead. And werecall another illustration of unimpor- 
tant relations that has been noted in another connection of 
& laborious discussion of the number of times in which the 
order “ gold and silver” or “silver and gold” was used in 
ancient literature. The people of England and America 
are of substantially the same stock, and the only easily 
discoverable ecclesiastical difference bétween them is that 
ove has a State Church and the otber has not. It will be 
no more than the rclation of loons and sunshine by which 
we connect che better treatment of the clergyman with our 
free church system. 


..--Is there a re-action against compulsory education ? 
The opponents of the Bennett law have swept that statute 
away in Wisconsin, and they have prevented the enact- 
ment of an amended statute in Illinois; and now Governor 
Pattison of Pennsylvania has vetoed the compulsory bill 
passed by the Legislature which has just adjourned. While 
the system of compulsory education has been for some time 
in force in some of the older Stateg, it has never yet been 
introduced in Pennsylvania. The bill which Governor 
Pattison bas vetoed was the first step in that direction. 
Strapgely enough the Governor’s chief objection is not to 
the form of the bill, but to the idea of compulsory educa- 
tion itself. He says that “‘free attendance upon free 
schools seems to most befit a free people.”” This ad cap- 
tandum sentence makes it unneccessary to follow the Gov- 
ernor further. 


.... The Rev. William Kirkus does not like the idea that 
possibly the election of Phillips Brooks may be vetoed by 
the bishops. He says in The Standard of the Cross: 


“ Supposing by the refusal to ‘ consent,” the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts should be compelled to a new election, what is to pre- 
vent the re-election of Dr. Brooks? What is to prevent bis re- 
election again and again till sense on the one side or secession on 
the other has been secured? Massachusetts is used to rebellion. 
For a matter not so much of tyranny as of mere impudence she 
threw off ber allegiance to the English Crown; is it likely that 
she is going to submit her calm determination as to her own 
Bishop to Newark? Of course the Constitution demands this, 
but is the Constitution worth keeping up at sucha cost of ig- 
nominy ?” 

The Living Church is. very much shocked at this utter- 
ance and calls it treason. 


.... The Free Traders having decided in their own minds 
that the result of the McKinley tariff ought not to be the 
manufacture of tin plate ia this country or even the pro- 
duction of tin from our mines, resolutely refuse to believe 
that tin is being mined or that tin plate is being manu- 
factured. They have so cultivated this faculty of disbelief 
that they now disbelieve the simple statement that came 
from San Francisco, last week, that ‘* seven tons of pig tin 
from the Temescal mines have arrived in this city and are 
now for sale in cpen market.”” And yet, probably, the tin 
will continue to be mined, tin plate will still be manufact- 
ured, and new plants will be established. The disbelief of 
the free traders cannot, fortunately, prevent the occurrence 
of events nor disprove the reality of facts. 


....-Bishop Potter had no option as te making an inquiry 
into the charges against Dr. R. Heber Newton. The csnou 
says that if a clergyman is accused of any one of five dif- 
ferent offenses, *‘ it shall be the duty of the Bishop. 
to see that an inquiry be instituted as to the truth of such 
public rumor.” Accordingly, the rumor being brought 
officially to his notice, he has appointed five men as a sort 
of grand jury to report privately to him whether it be a 
case in which it is worth while to bring an indictment for 
heresy and have atrial. It will be their duty to report 
whether Dr. Newton holds and teaelies “‘ advisedly any 
doctrine contrary to that held by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” 


..There are signs that the Farmers’ Alliance is ina 
state of disintegration. The statement comes from Kansas 
that the promise of good wheat crops: this year is turning 
the attention of farmers away from their grievances, and 
therefore away from the crude political methods proposed 
by the Alliance. Moreover twenty-five of the sub-alliances 
in Kansas have repudiated the action of the Alliance Con- 
vention at Cincinnati in favor of a new party. Ex Congress- 
man Dorsey announces that there has been a decided falling 
off of interest in the Alliance movement in Nebraska. If 
the farmers get their eyes open in time as to the unwisdem 
of the Alliance movement, they will save themselves cause 
for repentance. 


_...We like the earnest, unapologetic way in which the 
utterances of the Ohio Repnblican Platform are made. 
Take this for example: 


** We demand, and will continue to demand, until finally and 
absolutely secured, the free exercise by every citizen of the 
supreme and sovereign right to cast one ballot at lawful elec- 
tions, and haveit honestly counted.” 


The silly assumption that because President Harrison 
did not thrust this matter into the faces of the Southern 
people who received him so hospitably on his recent tour, 
therefore it had been abandoned, needs no other 
answer than the Ohio Republicans have given it. 


...eWhen the famous regatta at Cowes was sailed in 
which our yacht, the ‘‘ America,’’ distanced all the English 
fleet, the Queen is said to have asked an attendant what boat 
was second. The reply was: ‘‘ Alas, your Majesty, there 
is nosecond.’”’ Our centerboard boats have hitherto safely 


held the championship against the English cutters, and 
now it is a little curious that an American designer should 
have produced a cutter, the‘ Gloriana,” which outstrips 
the fleetest of cur own centerboajd bcats, The English 





yachtsmen must now give up in despair. It is only an- 


American designer, it seems, that. can beat an American 
designer. : 


...-It is announced from London ‘that the British Goy- 
ernment has appointed as its represéntatives on the Board 
of Arbitration in the Bering Sea seal controversy, Sir 
George Baden Powell and Mr. W. Dawson, of the Canadian 
Survey Department. These gentlemen are to proceed 
to Bering Sea immediately, it i3 stated,and make as 
thorough investigation as possible ofthe matter in dispute. 
Then they are to meet the American commissioners, who 
have uot yet been named. This follows hard after the ar- 
rangement for a close season, and indicates that the dispute 
is in a fair way to a fair settlement. 


.... This case which Jacob Chamberlain, D.D., the well- 
known missiunary in India, gives of an extraordinary 
coincidence between an impression’‘on the mind and the 
actual deliverance, is one that will equally interest the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research and the Christian. Dr. 
Chamberlain regards it as a case of divine guidance, and 
we do not know of any reason why heshould not. Itis a 
very remarkable story and seems to bear out that view; but 
that will not interfere with its also being classed with 
those cases which this Psychical Society is studying. 


.».. The experiment that the New York Central Railroad 
has decided to try in the Fourth Avenue tunnel to secure 
better ventilation will be watched with much interest. It 
consists in a false roof in the tunnel, which is to collect the 
smoke and cinders. The former will be expelled through 
various openings and the latter retained and gathered up. 
The company declare their willingness to adopt the plan if 
successful in the section where it is to be tried, even tho it 
should involve sinking their whole roadbed in the solid 
rock, at an enormous expense. 


.... Weare pleased to notice that The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, as the organ of the Dutch Reformed Church, sees 
what may be an epoch in the history of the Church uni- 
versal in the adoption of the federal union with the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. It makes the same comparison 
that we have made with the Federal Constitution in the 
history of the nation, and looks forward to the time when 
other denominations, while remaining separate as States, 
can be federally united, as it were; iuto one holy nation. 


....The World’s Columbian Exposition seems to be in 
vigorous hands and to show good prospects. We print, this 
week, the plan of the General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses in connection with the Exposition, which provides 
for a general Congress of all denominations to discuss great 
practical religious themes. As the Committee includes 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, the discussions will have 
to be on lines of ethics and practical religion, and 
avoid dogmatic theology. 


.... It is amusing to see how jubilant the English papers 
are over the coolness that seems to have sprung upin 
France toward Russia, in consequence of the decision of 
the Czar in favor of Holland in the Guiana question. If 
any proof were needed to show the unstable equilibrium of 
European politics, it would be furnished by the avidity 
with which the most natural and trivial popular feelings 
are regarded. . 


... Last year the receipts of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions from the women and children exceeded 
the gifts from the churches. That is there was received 
$346,780 from the churches and $374,258 from the Woman’s 
Boards and the Sabbath-schools. This isan extraordinary 
fact, and some serious thinking should be done by the men 
on the subject. 


.-.. What is the source of ex-Govérnor Foraker’s popu- 
larity? That he is still popular, notwithstanding the 
damage done him by the Congressional investigation into 
the ballot-box forgery case, is evident to everybody. 
What is his hold on men? 


....The gift of a million dollars by Mr. Colgate to Col- 
gate University, at Hamilton, N. Y.,is another of those 
magnificently generous acts for which our millionaires are 
becoming famous. 








WE are told that John the Baptist came to bear witness 
for Jesus Christ. He is not the only one who has been 
sevt on thaterrand. What better service can any one of 
us do in the world than to “ear witness of the light,’’ 
that men may believe through us? 


wee. We are told of Jesus Christ, as the Word, not yet in- 
carnate, that he was “‘ the true light, even the light which 
lighteth every man coming into the world.” Then God, 
by his influence on men, through their conscience, gives all 
men light enough to be saved, whether they have ever 
heard of revelation or not. 


....John contrasts the law and grace. ‘The law,’ he 
says, ‘‘ was given through Moses; grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.’? Paul’s contrast is between the law and 
faith. It is the same thing; for grace, loving pardon and 
all added blessings, are what faith accepts, and in them it 
expects salvation, not through any formal righteousness. 


...-Moses says that “in the. beginning God created ’’; 
John says that “in the beginning was the Word,” through 
whom “all things were made.” Perhaps John goes back 
to a beginning before the beginning of which Moses spake, 
a beginning when God was alone, and had not yet begun 
to create; or perbaps God has always created. We cannot 
tell, When we are told that the Word was from the begin- 
ning, we seem to be told that the creative energy of God, 
his expressicn of himself, his forthputting as well as bis 
awful, unsearchable mystery, was also from the beginning. 
We may, at least, reverently think of God as active from 
eternity, as an eternal Word, uttered and expressed, as well 
ag an eternal power to utter and express, 
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Religions Satettigence. 


THE DIASPORA AND RELIGIOUS STATUS OF 
THE JEWS. 





THE Jewish population of the globe, as compiled from 
the tables of Prof. Dr. V. Jurascheck, the noted statis- . 
tician and editor of the ‘‘ Geographisch-Statistische Ta- 
bellen Wher alle Liinder der Erde,” for 189, drawn 
wherever possible from official data, together with the 
figures given by the Annuaire des Archives I[sraélites 
for 5646, 5647, 5651 (1. e , 1886, 1887 ard 1891) and corrected 
by Lic. Dr. G. Dalman, probably the best authcrity on 
this subject, in Strack’s bi-monthly Nathanael (1891, No. 
1), is distributed as follows: 


EUROPE. 
Belgium........ ..... 5,000 Hungary 641.000 
Bulgaria.............. 24,000 Restless: 2300. seid 6,000 
Denmark.. ........ 4.000 PGRGRR iii vince ade « 300 
Germany........... + 579,000 Rumania........-.-... 400,000 
RR TES 80,000 ci nbecuotnan one 3,236,000 
pe a paar 6,000 RSS os vchh aves cree 8,800 
Great Britain........ 60,000 Switzerland .......... 8.800 
WE cabaekoccsss ac" vo 45,800 Eee Eeses.. occ. cate 4,400 
Luxemborg......... 7 850 US 2 = 6,900 
Netherlands.... ..... 90.100 Turkey in Europe.... 94,600 
nT eee on on shit 1,005,000 -—-—— 
en OU. NNN sath «'s «sin cure) dae naae inne tens 6,301,550 
ASIA. AFRICA. 
Afghanistan........... 14,000 Abyssinia.............. 200,000 
British India.......... 26,000 Gass «dd s2us 20s «x 8,000 
ee 19,000 pT. See eae 48,500 
Russian Asia.......... 40 000 MOreccd........60000-. 0. 200,000 
Turkey in Asia....... 195,000 Weds ona snc ndodecnd 6,000 
—-—- WC at gon a 45,000 
Total for Asia .... 294,000 oe 
Total for Africa... 507,500 
AMERICA. 
British N. America... 2,500 Cent’land S. America 50,000 
Dutch Possessions.... 2,700 United States.......... 230,000 
eee TE BIOs onc kv cagoc cts) cscs bcnce das tbonde 285,200 


Australia has 13,500, and New Zealand 2,500. This makes 
a grand total of 7,404 250 Jews on the whole globe, which 
figures are doubtless the most complete and accurate ever 
collected. 

The division of the Jews into Sephardim, or Spanish ; 
Ashbkenazim, or German; Moghrabim, or North African, 
which has come to us from the Middle Ages, has in a large 
measure lost its significance: having given way to other 
lines of demarcation based upon religious standpoints and 
teachings. However, the old division based upon geo- 
graphical and linguistic distinctions has not yet been en- 
tirely effaced. The Sephardim Jews now scarcely number 
more than 300,000 souls, and are found chiefly in Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, NorthAfriea, but also scattered 
in smaller communions in France, Holland, Germany, and 
England. The Ashkenasim, numbering more than six mil- 
lion souls, have their chief seats in Germany, Austria, Rus- 
sia aod Poland, but are found scattered also in the Orient, 
Italy, France, Holland, Scandinavia, England, and North 
America. The Moghrabim number only 160,000 souls, all 
found in Northern Africa and Palestine. The Ashkenazim, 
constituting the bulk of the Jewish nation, speak the 
“ Jargon,’’ or Jewish German, to which in Russia and Po- 
land Slavonic elements are added. They, themselves, call 
this mixture the “Jewish” language. The Sephardim, 
especially in the Orient, still speak a Jewisb-Spanish. jar- 
gon, while the Moghrabim use the Arabic of the countries 
in which they live. 

At the present time the Jews, from a religious point of 
view, must be divided into old measure and new measure, 
or into conservative and advanced Jews. The movements 
and transformations of Jewish religions in recent decades 
have been the product and outcome of their political, social 
and commercial emancipation which began with the French 
Revolution and has been practically established everywhere 
except in Russia, and which by bringing Jewish life, ideas 
and ideals in contact with Western culture and civilization, 
have affected materially the traditional thought of 
Judaism, even so far as to bring about a compromise toa 
greater or less extent. The touch and contact with 
Western thought, naturally aroused the conviction that 
the trend and tendency of Judaism as based upon the of- 
ficial legal code of Talmudie Judaism, as this found formu- 
lated expression is the Shulchan Aruch, compiled by 
Rabbi Jacob Karo (died 1575), was filled with superstitu- 
tious and inhumane elements not compatible with the 
ethical standards of a Christian and Aryan culture; and that 
as a consequence,if the Jews were to take ‘their standing 
in the modern world on an equal footing with their 
Christian neighbors, a departure from the traditional 
standards and standpoints would be absolutely indispensa- 
ble. In this condition of affairs the modern, liberalized 
religious thought and teaching of the Jews have their roots 
and source of life. On the whole it has only been the West- 
ern Jews who have been affected by this new spirit. The 
Oriental Jew is still the exponent of the petrified formal- 
ism and traditionalism of Rabbinism and Talmudism. 
Nothing is a more horrible heresy for him than concessions 
to modern thought. 

The neo-Judaic party is again divided into two classes, 
the so-called Orthodox and the Reformed. The former 
retain the old Rabbinical standards but without their ex- 
treme and morally questionable elements; they still retain 
the Hebrew language in their services, but from time to 
time permit sermons in the language of the country; they 
also hope, on the basis of prophetic promises, for the return 
of Israel to Palestine, together with the establishment of 
an earthly Messianic kingdom of which Jerusalem shall be 
tbe capital and which will embrace the whole world. The 
Reformed Jews have virtually broken with the past. They 
take ap absolutely independent standpoint over against the 
Mosaic law; they employ throughout the language of the 





land in their public worship; they consider themselves citi- 
gens and not temporary guests in the countries in which 
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they live. As arule, they have given up their faith in the 
supernatural; they idealize and rationalize Jewish thought 
and see in the ackn d t and acceptance of this 
thought by all men the religious golden age of the future. 
Much of their thought is characterized by a radicalism and 
rationalism that makes them neological and destructive of 
the highest and the very fundamentals of modern society, 
the State and religion. They are strongly represented in the 
advanced” and dangerous movements of the day, such as 
revolutions, socialism, the godless press, etc. Having 
given up the landmarks of the fathers, they have failed to 
secure new anchors. 

Within the old orthodox branch of Israel two groups have 
been developed, the Perushim or Mithnaggedim, and the 
Chasidim. The former are the Talmudists, the latter are 
the adherents of the younger formof the Kabala, i.¢., the 
mysticism and theosophy of Judaism. This means that the 
former lay more stress upon the Talmud than upon the 
Kabala; the latter more upon the Kabala than upon the 
Talmud. In addition to this the Chasidim revere pious 
men, whom they believe can, on account of their intimate 
connection with the upper world, assist their devotees with 
infallible counsel and heavenly blessing. Out of this can 
be explained that singular phenomenon, the Jewish Pope 
of Sadagora. 

There is violent war between the diffsrent Jewish relig- 
fousclans. The traditionalists condemn the worship of the 
moderns as semi-heathenish. The moderns despise the ig- 
norance and the superstition of the traditionalists. All, 
however, see in the adoption of the peculiar phase of Juda- 
iam they represent the theological and ethical salvation of 
che world. This absolute self-confidence and self-suffieiency 
from a religious point of view is the most pronounced char- 
acteristic of modern Judaism, and is the most serious obsta- 
cle in the way of Gospel work among the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 





_ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Ir seems that the Primitive Methodist Theological 
Institute in England has been compelled to close tempo- 
rarily on account of la grippe. 


...-Canon Legge, Vicar of Lewisham, has been appointed 
Bishop of Lichfield, England, in succession to Dr. Mac- 
lagan, who has become the Archbishop of York. 


..The Rev. Washington Choate, of Greenwich, Conn., 
has been appointed third secretary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Soctety, to assist Secretaries Clark and 
Kincaid. 


...-The Rev. Isaac Nicholson, Rector of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, bas been elected bishop 
of the diocese of Milwaukee. He is a native of Baltimore, 
a graduate of Dartmouth, and studied theology in Alex- 
andria, Va. He is regarded as a High Churchman. 


.---An analysis of the sixty negative votes in the action of 
the Presbyterian Assembly in the case of Professor Briggs 
shows that twenty-two belonged to the Synod of New York, 
four each to the Synod of Ohio and New Jersey, eight to 
the Synod of Illinois, three to that of Iowa, and five to that 
of Michigan. The rest of the vote isscattered. The official 
list shows that the vote was 448 to 60. 








....-Among the recent notable deaths, is that of Father 
Curcl, the distinguished Italian ecclesiastic. Father Curci 
was for sume time under the displeasure of the Vatican 
in connection with certain lectures on the Four Gospels, 
for which he was expelled from the Society of Jesuits in 
1877. Finally he consented to write a letter of rettaction 
and to submit his published writings to the judgment of 
the Church, when a reconciliation took place, 


..--As the result of the recent action of the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church at Pittsburgh, the congre- 
gation in Allegheny, of which the Rev. J. R.J. Milligan 
is pastor, has unanimously decided to withdraw from the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church and seek admission to the 
United Presbyterian Church. Three other ministers of the 
Charch were present and heartily approved the action of 
the congregation. It is said to be one of the richest and 
strongest in the Synod. 


.. We omitted to state last week that before he sailed 
for Europe, Professor Briggs addressed a letter to the 
stated clerk of the New York Presbytery, stating that he 
still adheres to the written protest he made against the 
appointment of a committee to investigate his Inaugural 
Address; but bjs notice of complaint against the action of 
the Presbytery based on the report of the investigating 
committee, he withdraws, in order that he may not 
“directly or indirectly be the occasion of any delay in the 
advance of the judiclal proceedings.” The committee 
appointed to prepare the proccedings expects to be able 
to report in October, when Professor Briggs promises to 
be present. 


.-The twenty-fourth commencement of the Cambridge 
Episcopal Theological School was held last week. The 
alumni sermon was preached by the Rev. J. T. Rose, of 
Cazenovia, N. Y. At the alumni dinner which followed 
there was unveiled a five portrait of the late Dean Gray, 
painted by Frederick P. Vinton, a son of the late Dr. Vin- 
ton, who was an instructor in the school. At the com- 
mencement exercises, Wednesday, Dr. Phillips Brooks 
presented the diplomas and addressed the graduates. 
Bishop Clark ordained candidates for the diaconate, and 
preached a thoughtfal sermon, urging the students to 
master the problems of the hour rather than to spend all 
their efforts on studying the heresies of the early centuries. 
He specially commended the methods and spirit of the 
school as practica] and courageous, and encouraged all 
present to trust more fully the living God who is ever re- 
vealing himself to those who seek him. 


_«+sPittsburgh, Penn, has been the scene of @ most re- 
markable gathering the past week, It is estimated that 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


not less than 3,000 persons have gathered from all the coup_ 
try round, with the one desire of securing help from every 
kind of ill from Father Mollinger, a Roman Catholic 
priest. After the morsing mass the Father retires to his 
office, receives visita and gives prescriptions; and the crush 
of those who, with unbounded faith in his ability to help 
them, by natural or supernatural means is tremendous. 
The enthusiasm is increased by the wonderful cures that 
every little while are brought to public notice. A Mr. Mor_ 
gan, of Nashville, who had been paralyzed in both arms, 
in kneeling at the altar felt a pricking sensation, and aro3e 
all right. So instance after instance is given. Certain 
Protestants, who are among the number, claim that the 
success of the priest is due to his undoubted medical skill, 
others claim that 1t is supernatural. On the Feast of St. 
Anthony, it is estimated that over 25,000 people attended 
the church where Father Mollinger officiated. 


.-A World’s Congress Auxiliary to the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition has been formed, with the special purpose 
of arranging conventions in which the most eminent men 
of different Faiths may meet in frank and friendly confer- 
ence in regard to the great truths and the great problems 
of the age. There will be special conventions of different 
Churches, denominations, etc., as may be desired, but the 
great feature will be a Central Religious Congress on a 
wider basis, a representative gathering of men united for 
the attainment of great moral ends. The subjects to be 
discussed cover the relations of Religion to every depart- 
ment of life, ineyery portion of the globe. Already favor- 
able responses have been received trom leading theologians, 
statesmen, jurists, and scholars in all departments; and the 
committee, which represents all the different denomina- 
tions, and of which the Rev. John H. Barrows, D.D., is 
chairman, are anticipating that the Congress of 1898 will 
mark an important epoch in the history of the Luman 
mind. Any persons wishing to arrange for special con- 
ventions are requested to communicate directly with the 
chairman. 


..--Official reports from the Vatican show that in the 
pontificate of Leo XIII, now in the fourteenth year, the 
Roman Catholic Church has made substantial progress. 
The new positions created in the hierarchy are the follow- 
ing: the Patriarchate of India, 12 archbishoprics, 65 bish- 
oprics, 43 apostolic delegations, vicarates and prefectures. 
Then 10 bishoprics have been made arbhbishoprics. The 
total number of dignitaries in the hierarchy are the follo-y- 
ing: 8 Latin Patriarchs, and 5 of the Oriental Rite; 783 
Latin Archbishops and archbishops and 52 of the Oriental 
Rite; 308 Titulary Bishops, 23 Bishops nullius diwceseos. 
The greatest progress of the Church, in general, is reported 
from North America and England. No advance is claimed 
for Germany nor for Austro-Hungary. The attitude of the 
Russian Government has not perceptibly injured the Cath- 
olic Church in Poland. The most nnfavorable reports 
come from France and Italy, where indeed the Church’s 
strength has not decreased numerically, but the radical 
policy of the governments in school and church affairs has 
materially damaged the influence and opportunities of the 
Church. 


.-The news that comes almost daily from Russia shows 
that the expulsion of the Jews is being carried on in the 
most ruthless way. Notwithstanding the statement that 
the Government had relaxed somewhat the severity of its 
course there seems to be no change in the actual policy pur- 
sued. It is said that in Moscow, Jews whose cases are still 
to be investivated in the courts are expelled, and the police 
are instructed,in case of their return, to send them out 
again before sunset of the day of their arrival. At Kieff 
an order has been issued by Count Ignatieff for the imme- 
diate expulsion of all skilled Jewish artisans who receive 
too few orders, or who cannot perform tothe satisfaction 
of judges who are often their rivals in business. In St. 
Petersburg a series of domiciliary visits is to be made soon 
and aH Jews discovered will be sent to prison or tothe 
Pale,that portion of thecity distinctively set apart forthem, 
and beyond the bounds of which they are absolutely for- 
bidden to go. It is also stated that an ordinance has been 
drawn up compelling Jews to open their shops and work 
at their trades on their own Sabbath and to observe Sunday. 
Meanwhile reports have spread, that whatever Jews can 
reach Berlin will be forwarded by the German Government 
to South Africa. The Russian law forbids them to leave 
without a passport, and refuses a passport to any who 
have not beena full year in some fixed place. Between 
the decree of expulsion, the hope of a home if he can 
get away, and the absolute prohibition to leave, except 
under conditions that to many are simply impracticable, 
the poor Jew is compelled either to buy a forged passport 
(a perfectly easy thing to de, if he has the money), or to 
sneak across the frontier as best he may, running the con- 
stant risk of being shot down by the Russian sentries. 
Then when he gets to Charlottenburg he finds a commit- 
tee of Jews from Berlin, doing all they can, but with two 
trains arriving every day it is simply impossible to prc- 
vide for all. The result is that multitudes are turned 
back, and it is hardly to be wondered at that rota few 
throw themselves on the track declaring their preference 
for death to a return to the persecution of Russia. The 
Berlin Committee are doing a noble work. The organiza- 
tion is perfect up to the limit of its resources. Medical 
attendants look after the sick, and ladies serve refresh- 
ments and care for the children who, as a rule, are repul- 
sively dirty. Tickets are furuished to those who are sent 
on to corresponding committees in Hamburg and Bremen, 
who in turn forward them to New York. The poorer 
Jews having been rendered half savage by the treatment 
they have received, are often morose, gloomy, reticent, 
with the air of hunted animals, and are not easy to man- 
age. At once suspicious and importunate, they jabber 
excitedly in their strange dialects, and it requires consid- 
erable skill and firmness to deal with them. Even wealthy 
men suffer at times from the ignorant brutality of some 
of the under officials, 
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Missions. 





THE third Synod of the Ja anese 
pal Church, which was recently ho" 2. Odes, Fageo- 
was a most important one, nov only in the nates — 
were discussed, but in the manifestation of life aud inter- 


est, The Constitution of the Church, adopted in 1€87, ac- 


cepts the Bible, the threefold ministry, and the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, and provides for a biennial synod of 
all the bishops and delegates from the lower clergy and the 
laity. There gre four districts or incipient dioceses, each 
with its council meeting annually, electing delegates to 
the Synod, and correspanding closely to an American di- 
ocesan convention.. The main strength ofthe Church is in 
the Osaka and Tokio digtricts, and comprises the work not 
only of the American Church, but that of the Canadian 
Church, the Church Missionary Society, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and some English Church 
missionaries working in the St. Andrew’s Mission under 
Bishop Bickersteth. The foreign clergy connected with 
these missions areon an equal footing with the Japanese 
clergy in the councils and synod, but according to action 
recently taken will be required to sign a promise to con- 
form to the constitution and canons of the Japanese 
Church so Jong as they remain in Japan. The bishops 
sent by Eaglish and American Churches are reckoned for 
the present as bishops of the Japanese Church, but as 
soon as the strength of the Church will permit, bishops are 
to be elected, having ‘‘ territorial jurisdiction.”” This is, 
however, only a remote possibility. The delegations to this 
Synod were four clergymen of the American Mission, seven 
of the C. M.S., two of the S. P. G., two of St. Andrew’s 
Mission, nine native clergymen, and twenty-three lay- 
men, the latter all-natives and nearly all young men. 
Among the important matters discussed were the revision 
of the Prayer Book, the question of shortened services, the 
abolition of the surplice, increased attentiop to education, 
especially of candidates for the ministry, and the re-organi- 
zation of the missionary society of the native Church. The 
partial report on the revision of the Prayer-Book transla- 
tion was put over to the next Synod. The need of a short- 
ened service was indicated by the fact of the great length 
of Japanese words—the first five verses of the forty-second 
Psalm number 319 syllables in Japanese as against 147 in 
English. The bishops were requested to issue temporary 
regulations for a shortened service pending the complete 
translation of the Psalter. With regard to the surplice, it 
was contended that it was so like the vestments of the 
Buddhist priests ss to be a hindrance to worship, and on 
the declaration of the bishops that another form of vest- 
ment would be accepted, if it were suitable, the matter was 
referred to a committee. The points aimed at in regard to 
the missionary society of the native Church, were: 1, unity 
of action by which the whole country might be treated as 
one field, administered on uniform principles; z, the giving 
of greater weight to the Japanese in the conduct of the 
work. The obstacles in the way are the very diverse prac- 
tice of the different societies and the difficulty of episcopal 
recognition, especially when two bishops have jurisdiction 
in the same district. Other important topics considered 
were, deaconesses, marriage and divorce, a Church Publi- 
cation Sooiety, and the preservation of Church records. 
The next Synod in 1893, when the various committees will 
report, will be more important still. 


.-The annual report of the Free Church of Scotland’s 
Foreign Missions shows a total revenue from all sources of 
£94,385. Of this £16,394 were collections, £5,364 were dona- 
tions, £8,179 legacies, £9.351 from the Ladies Society, £1,853 
juvenile offerings, £17,610 college and school fees, £13,588 
grants in sid from the Indian Government, and the greater 
part of the remainder was made up of special gifts to particu- 
lar missions, interest,etc. The Livingstonia Mission received 
thus £7,005. Other mission committees of the Church raised 
£8,991 for the Jews, £6 872 for continental work, £3,247 for 
colonial work, making the total missionary revenue of 
the Free Church for Evangelization outside of the United 
Kingdom £113,813, against £52,030 ten years ago.. The 
number of missionaries employed in India, Arabia, Syria, 
Africa and the New Hebrides was 165, including 35 sent out 
by the Ladies’ Society and 33 missionaries’ wives; and the 
total of Christian workers was about 800. The number'of 
native communicants was 6,895. The additions to the 
Church were 696 adults and 731 children,and there were 1,788 
catechumens. There were 6 colleges and 307 schools, with 
a total membership of 27,951 youth of both sexes. There 
has been a re-organization of the older vernacular missions 
and an extension of evangelistic and medical work from 
new centers. The grants for expenses in the mission col- 
leges have been withdrawn, and those institutions show a 
gratifying advance, as do the industrial departments of 
South Africa. The vast organization is showing ever en- 
larging results in spiritual life in all its departments. 


...-The Board of Foreign Missions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, General Synod,in its biennial report, 
shows receipts for the two years, $97,544; expenses, $100,- 
128. The fact of there having been a balance on hand of 
$15,101, prevented any actual deficit appearing at the close 
of the current year. The Sunday-schools reported collec- 
tions of $6,075, besides contributing $5,070 for the support 
of students and workers in foreign fields, making thus a 
total of $12,145 from the young people. The Woman’s 
Society contributed to the Board $17,363, out of the 
$42,268 collected for all purposes. One missionary has 
died, the Rev. KE. M. Habler, of Africa; four new mission- 
aries have been appointed, three to India and one to Africa. 
In the India Mission at Guntur there are 371 congregations, 
7,952 communicants, 3,103 candidates for baptism, 233 
Sunday-schools with 9094 scholars, 220 schools with 310 
teachers and 4.960 students. Ihe contributions by the 
native Church were $2,635. The African Mission at Muh- 
lenberg, Liberia, has been much hindered by a severe out- 
break of smalipox. Tns number of communicants re- 
ported is 150. In the schools there are 214 scholars, includ- 
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ing 124 boarders. The great feature of this mission is the 

industrial farm of 480 acres of good land, 100 acres of 

which are planted with coffee trees, which produzed 21,000 

pounds of coffee in the two years, and netted to the Board 

cay A new steamboat is soon to be built for the mis- 
ion. 


-...The Bulgarian Evangelical Society met for its six- 
teenth annual meeting at Panagurishté, a mountain village 
of the Balkans, northwest of Philippopolis, and received a 
cordial welcome from a good many besides Protestants. 
Among the topics discussed were “True Nobility,” 
‘Worthy Parents,” ‘‘Causes for Suecess and Failure,” 
and ‘‘ Well-ordered Houses,” and on one evening there was 
an enthusiastic temperance meeting. The temperance 
movement in Bulgaria has only recently come into promi- 
neace, but it is already accomplishing much good. There 
was much rejoicing over good accomplished, and much 
glad looking forward to still greater success in the future. 
The alliance carries on an earnest and successful evangel- 
istic work, and also makes special effort for the provisions 
of a genuine Christian literature for Bulgaria. It has often 
received the heartiest indorsement of officials in high 
standing who look upon it as the means of adapting to Bul- 
garian life the best influences of American missionary 
teaching. 


--The foreign population of the Congo Free State is 
now over 800,of whom about half are Belgians, the re- 
mainder being English, Italians, Portugue:e, Dutch, 
Swedes, Danes and French. Of the 72 English and 35 
Swedes. as enumerated in December 1890, the greater part 
—over 80 in all—are missionaries. The opening in March 
of the Congo Railroad from Matadi to the Leopold Ravine, 
is an earnest of the great work that will soon be completed 
and which will render missionary advance much easier and 
safer. 


.... News has just been received of the death from sun- 
stroke of Bishop French at Muscat. Mention was made of 
his work in THE INDEPENDENT of May 2Sth. 








Diblical Research. 


EVEN the best of authorities occasionally lapse, and 
when least expected, as well as in regard to points where 
error is inexcusable. “he Rev. Henry G. Tomkins, author 
of “Studies on the Times of Abraham,” falls below his 
usual high level of accuracy in a recent issue of The Acad- 
emy, of London. In a general way, as every novice in bib- 
lical geography knows, the region on the east of the Dead 
Sea, from Hasbin to Karak, for the most part embraced 
by the Valley of the Arnon, was in ancient times the Land 
of Moab; and that the region lying to the south of it, on 
the highland and extending to the Gulf of Aqabah, was in 
early times the land of Edom. Also, the first king over 
the land of Edom, apparently the successor of Esau, was, 
as the Bible says in Gen. xxxvi, and I Chron. i, 43, Bela, 
the son of Beor, the name of whose city was Dinhabah. 
After nearly five hundred years had passed away, the chil- 
dren of Israel returning to the Land of Promise, had smit- 
ten the Amorite Sihon, King of Heshbon with his people: 
had taken Jazer; had exterminated Og, King of Bashan, 
at Edrei; and were encamped on the eastern Jordan plain 
opposite Jericho. At this era Balak, the son of Zippor, was 
King of Moab; and the prophet Balaam, the son of Beor, 
was dwelling at Pethor, “which is by the river of the land 
of the children of his people,” or “‘the children of Ammon’’ 
—Rabbath Ammon, about fifteen miles to the northeast of 
Heshbon. These are facts about which no mistake ought 
to be made. But, strange to say, the Rev. Mr. Tompkins 
seeks to identify the Dinhabah of Edom with a site now 
known as et-Tunaib, about six miles eastof Heshbon, on 
the very northern border of the land of Moab. 


“This then was the capital Dinhabah, and here dwelt Balak, 
son of Be’ér, whose name,I suppose, survives in the Belka of 
these days. I must not dwellon his name further than to ask 
whether Be’ér and Pe’ér may be identical. Balak seems a 
dynastic name. The capital is only some dozen miles eastward 
of the old Pisgah, Nebo, etc. . - Bala’am, also, was one of 
the sons of Be’6r, perhaps, a clan name.” 


Here, the five centuries of interval are disregarded; Bela 
is confounded with Balak; a city of Edom is brought up to 
the latitude of Heshbon; Bela, when turned into Balak, 
and his Edomite capital removed to et-Tunaib, is made to 
serve as the source of the modern Arabic term “ Belka’’ 
given to the northern part of the plateau of Moab, stretch- 
ing eastward from Heshbon and Medeba: and the name et- 
Tunaib is derived from seme Lunip or olden Dunip in 
Naharina, the land of Balaam’s city Pethor, through his 
covjectured relationship to the sons of Beor, of whom the 
Edomite Beor was one! To all this only one remark is re- 
quired—K hirbet et-Tunaib in the northern Belka of Moab 
is entirely innocent of any connection whether with Tunip 
in Mesopotamia, on the one hand, or with Dinhabah in 
Edom, on the other, being a casual appellation signifying 
“the Ruin of the Tent-cord”’; its remains, moreover, are 
not ancient, and possess no historical value. 


.-.-Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, in Natwre, gives his in- 
dorsement to the notion that the long chronologies of Gen- 
esis represent lunar years. He says: 


“ Thus, for instance, in Egypt, the.sun being used, the unit of 
time was a year; but in Chaldeathe unit of time was a month, 
for the reason that the standard of time was the moon. So that 
when people began speaking about periods of time it was quite 
easy for one nation to conceive that a period of time was a year 
when really it was a month, and vice versa. It has been sug- 
gested that the years of Methuselah and other persons who are 
stated to have lived a considerable number of years were not 
solar years but lunar years—that is, properly, lunar months, 
This is reasonabie, since if we divide the numbers by twelve we 
find that they come out very much the same length as lives are 
in the present day.” 


Bat. how would that theory work for the shortening lives 
between Noah and Moses? 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
Che Suuday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR JULY. 5th. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH.—Joun 1, 1-18. 


NotEs.—The Gospel of John is quite unlike the other 
three. It was written after them, in part to supplement 
them, and chiefly to show that “Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’’ Its purpgse is not biographical 
but theological. It hasin it much more of doctrine than 
the other Gospels, more about faith in Christ, more about 
the exalted character of Christ. Very little in John is in 
the other Gospels. It does not contain the Sermon on the 
Moont, nor the parables, but Christ’s other addresses to his 
disciples, and also miracles not before told. The lessons 
should always be studied with the Revised Version. 
** In the beginning.’”’—Before creation. * The Word.” 
—This is a remarkable designation of Jesus Christ. To get 
its original meaning we must read the description of Wis- 
dom in Proverbs iii, 19, 20, and viii, 22-31. In these pas- 
sages Wisdom is spoken of as dwelling with God from of 
old, and the one through whom he made the earth. This 
thought was developed by Jews and Greeks in the time of 
John, under the designation of the Word, in Aramaic 
Mimra, in Greek Logos. By it was meant not God, but 
the forthputting expression of the power of God. God 
himself was too mysterious and absolute to be known, 
and so the actions of God were conceived of as coming 
from his personified activity, called his Word. John used 
the designation of the day, which was in danger of degen- 
erating into the mystician of the early Gnostic heresies, 
and boldly took the philesophic term Word, as there de- 
fined and used, and applied it to the creative and revealing 
God, spoken of as a personality and not an abstraction, and 
as incarnated iu Jesus Christ. “The Word was 
God.”’—Here is the most positive assertion of the 
Deity cf the Word, the same Word who, we are 
soon told, was made flesh in the person of Jesus 
Christ. A mere categorical assertion of the Deity of our 
Lord cannot be made. It cannot be denied except by deny- 
ing the authority of Scripture. “AU things were 
made by him.’’—Better, through him. It is God who 
creates, but through the Word. “In him was life.” — 
As God, through his Word, created all things, he also 
created life in men or animals, with all intellectual or 
moral qualities that go with physical life. The thought is 
that the Word is himself the life from which all sentient 
beings get their inferior life. ** The life was the light 
of men.’’"—That is, moral light. In the fullness of life 
which is in God is included that moral light which is his 
crowning perfection, and which he bestows on man.—— 
“In the darkness.” —In the mora] darkness into which man 
has fallen. “* Apprehended it not.”—Asit appeared 
in Christ, and so also among the heathen. Christ was 
rejected by the Jews. “* He was not the light.”—In 
this and the next verse the Word is called the Light, the 
terms being used almost interchangeably. ** Which 
lighteth every man coming into the world.’’—All have 
some light of conscience, but the chief reference is not to 
heathen, but to the Jews to whom Christ first came. 
“ The world knew him not.’”’—The Jews and Romans who 
crucified him. “As many as received him.’’—Christ’s 
disciples and believers. “ The right to become children 
of God.’’—The privilege which those who rejected Christ 
could not receive. “* That believe.”—Thus early we 
have emphasis put on faith, which is hardly mentioned 
in the first three Gospels. “* Not of blood.”—Not 
by Jewish descent. This implies that already there 
was a large body of Gentile Christians. “ The Word 
became flesh.””"—Assumed flesh, became human, entered, so 
far as the infinite God could, intoa finite human form. In 
this fourteenth verse we have the Word distinctly identi- 
fied with Christ. This verse goes back, in thought, to 
verse two, the intervening portion being parenthetical. 
We are not to understand that the Word was altered into 
man, but, as we are told in the next clause, dwelt with 
map, or, more literally, tabernacled, stopped for a day or 
two, while on the jouroey, with man, and then left his hu- 
man tabernacle at his death. **We beheld his glory.’*— 
Joha is anxious to tell who are the witnesses. First he 
mentioned John the Baptist as a witness to Christ’s mes- 
sage. and then that the disciples beheld Christ’s glory, his 
character in his instruction, with perhaps a reference to 
the vision on the Mount of Transfiguration. ** Full of 
grace and truth.’i—The Greek makes it clear that it was 
the Word become flesh and tabernacling with the disci- 
ples, that was fall of grace and truth.’ He was 
before me.’’ — Christ’s pre existence. -“*We ail re- 
ceived.””—All we disciples. “ Grace for grace.”—New 
supplies to take the place of the old, much superior to that 
through Moses. “*No man has seen God.’’—He is the 
invisible, absolute; but the revelation is through the 
Word, the Life, the Light, here called also the Son. 
‘** In the bosom of the Father.’’—This expresses the most 
intimate union and fellowship of the Son with the Father. 

Instruction.—Notice how far back John begins his Gos- 
pel. Further back than Genesis begins; before creation, 
when only God existed. Then was the Word with God. 

Notice the description of the Word and its identification 
with Jesus Christ. It was a word, an utterance, a forth- 
putting, an activity of God. It was not only with God, 
but it was God. This Word, this utterance and expression 
of God, created all things im the beginning. This same 
Word is life, is light; came to the world, was testified of 
and was rejected; was made flesh, dwelt with the disciples, 
declared the Father to men, and, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, brought grace and truth to the world. The One 
who, in the first verse is mysteriously called the pre-exist- 
ent divine Word, is first identified by description and at 
last, in verse 17, is distinctly named as Jesus Christ. 

If one accepts John’s authority he must accept the deity 
of our Lord. There is no question that the earthly dis- 
ciples who lived with him believed ome: to be God made 
flesh, 
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‘One of the characteristics of the Word is that all life 
comes from him, all physical life, and then all spiritual 
life. Call it life or call it light, it is all that makes the 
world worth living in. Men are by nature sinners, and 
God sends us the light of constience or of his revealed 
truth, and this,in some form or other, reaches all men, 
Jews and Gentiles, Christian and pagan. 

God can be resisted. God so respects man that he lets 
man’s darkness shut out his light. The darkness shuts its 
doors against the light, and God lets it. 

Those that do not shut out the light, but welcome it, get 
an untold blessing. They receive the Word, the life, the 
light, and they become children of God: All God’s wealth 
is theirs; they have grace on grace, renewed daily and 
beyond measure, and eternally. 


ates. 


Ministerial Vegister. 


BOWERMAN, L.S8., Medfield, acoepts call to Randolph, Mass. 

BRONSON, E. J., Sleepy Eye, accepts call to Wasaca, Minn. 

CHURCH, W. J., Colgate Univ., called to Burlington, Ia. 

ery ° Areas L. A., Muncie, Ind., accepts call to Kansas City, 
0. 


DOUGLASS, ©. T., Turner’s Falis, Mass., resigns. 

ESTEN, R. B., Amesbury, accepts call to Westfield, Mass. 
JOHNSON, R. S., Dighton, accepts call to West Medway, Mass. 
LEONARD, T. 8., Beatrice, Neb., called to Friendship, N. Y. 


MaRSALEs, H. N., Swanton, 0., accepts cail to Mt. Morris, 
ich. 


MASON, Epwarp D., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 

MOSHER, R. C., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

NELSON, W. A., Ashville, N. C., called to Paris, Tex. 
ROOK, E. A., ord. June 15th, Philadelphia, Penn. 

SAWIN, A. G., Clifton, Kan, called to Tacoma, Wash. 
SOLOMON, J. B., Huntington, Ind., resigns. 

SWEET, W. L., Beaver Dam., accepts call to La Crosse, Wis. 
WAXMAN, A. M., Akron, O., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
allay MeEtven J., Andover Sem., accepts call te Littleton, 








BAILEY, ofavar L., L., Middletown Spring, accepts call to Middle- 
town, 

BACON, J. F., Ferndale, accepts call to West Oakland, Cal. 

BARKER, PEc2a, Jersey City, N. J., died June 16th, aged 69. 

BARNUM,A.., Kendellville, Ind., died June 15, aged 80. 


as James W., Haverhill, Mass., called to New London, 
nn. 


BOGGESS, ELLiorr B,, Kaukauna, Wis., resigns. 

BRODHEAD, W11L.14M H., Denver, Col., resigns. 

BROWN, V. F., Tracy, Minn., resigns. 

CANPSELL. James M., Watertown, Wis., called te Morgan 
il. 


. 


CLARK, Isaac, Edwards ch., Northampton, Mass., resigns. 

DEAN, Otrver S., Holbrook, called to Weymouth, Mass. 

EVANS, J. L., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 

EVATT, Ropert B., Cando, N. D.,aecepts call to Rio and Wyo- 
cena, Wis. 

FISK, Dante M., Jackson, Mich., called to First ch., Toledo, 0. 

on Mes George E., Fresno, Cal., accepts call to Bar Har- 


FRINK, L . Maybee, Mich., accepts call to Sylvania and 
West Mill I Grove, 0. 

FOSTER, J. D., San Andreas, accepts call to Lorin, Cal. 

FRY. Ho“ianp B., Wallace, Neb., accepts cali to Cortland and 
Mecca, O. 


HILL, CHARLES W., accepts call to Berkeley, Cal. 

HODGES, AtPuevs C., Buckland, Mass., called to a professor- 
ship in Talladega College, Ala. 
ODGSON, T. M.. Hartford Theo. Sem., accepts call to West 
- Hartford, Conn. 

HULBERT, P. 8., Providence, R.1., resigns: 

HUMFREYS, Joan, Ransom and Pratteville, Mich., resigns. 

JOHNSON, FREDERICK W., Norwood, N. Y., resigns. 

MACOMBER, Hiram J., Custer City, accepts cail to Clark, 8. D. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


aban, Joun E., inst. June 17th, Ross Street ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


BROWN, Duncan, Brookfield, Mo., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, W.. H., inst. June 23d, Elmira, N. Y 

CROZIER, Jonn, Tolono, I1l., accepts call to Remington, Ind, 

DOBSON, Rosert, Council Grove, Kan., resigns. 

HAMILTON, 8. L., Wichita, Kan., resigns. 

rae “he James D., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to. Kingston, 
na. 


MoCLELLAND, H. T., accepts call to Beliefield, Penn. 

MUNFORD, _T., inst. June 25th, Cross Roads, Penn. 

WATSON, T. G., Spokane Falls, Wash., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


APELEGATE, J. Octavius, Newburgh, accepts call to Ellenville, 


CHEW, Joan M.., inst. June 18th, Newburgh, N. Y. 

CONANT, CLARENCR, M., Manchester Centre, Vt., accepts call 
to Boyntonviille, N. Y. 

ae ~ my WKILLIAM, Douglassville, accepis call to Mans- 

, Penn. 

FOSTER, THeopor: B., Great Barrington, Mass., accepts call to 
Pawntucket, R. I. 

PaRnyas. Hewsry R., Islip, N. Y., called to Soath Orange” 


JUDD, H. Oren, inst. June 2ist, Macon, Ge. 
KNIGHT, Bishop C. F., Milwaukee, Wis.. died June 22d, aged 60. 


Lamgonn, Gronce W., Philadelphia, called to ch. of St. John 
e Baptist, Germantown, Penn. 


eammat. T. J., Council Binffs, la., accepts call to Omaha, Nebe 

NOCK, E. S., Lansdale, Penn., resigns. 

ROTH, T. B., Utica, N. Y., resigns. 

RIDGELY, LawReEnces B., New York, N. Y., called to Wissahi- 
chon, Penn. 


WILSON, Henry, New York, N. Y., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
spon f Eastsurn, Ref. Prot. Epis., Germantown, Penn., 


CLIFFORD, Joun H., Unit., Germantown, Penn., resigns . 
FOULER, E. W., Univ., Minden, accepts call to Hubbardeville, 


HOYT. E. A., Univ., St. Johnsbury, Vt., resigns. 


smEPSRERS, Cc. W., Luth., Chester, called to North Wales, 
enn. 


sow KIN, W. M., So. Pres., Unien Sem., accepts call to Antioch, 
a. 


MARTIN, A. C., Luth., Cenroy, O., accepts call to Cicero, Ind. 
MILLER, A. W., So. Pres., Charlotte, N. C., resigns. 

SMITH, E. M., Ref. Pres., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

TODD, Anprew C., Ref. Pres., inst. June 20th, Payson, Utah. 
WILLIAMS, Rosgrrt, Welsh Calvinistic, Utica, N. Y., resigns, 





WILLARD, E. R,, Ref., Tiffany, accepts cll to Akron, 0, 
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Literature. 


Tv prompt mention in eur list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 





THE MEMOIRS OF THE REV. DR. 
TYNG.* 


THIS volume is the record of a man 
and a ministry which his own brethren 
did not always know bow to get on with, 
but which the outside Christian world in 
their experience of their catholic useful- 
ness did not know how to get on with- 
out. The difficulty his brethren had in 
keeping him within the particular pen of 
the sheepfold where they thought he 
belonged, endeared him to Christiars 
at large, who saw in him the notes of a 
minister to the whole Church. This was 
the apostolic character he bore while he 
lived, and now that he is gone it is a char- 
acter which will give more than ordinary 
interest to his Memoirs. 

Stepnen Higginson Tyng was born at 
Newburyport, Mass., March lat, 1800. The 
name Tyng was assumed by his father 
frem a distant relative, who left him an 
estate of one thousand acres at Tyngs- 
borough, Mass., and who thereafter lived 
and died as the Hon. Dadley Atkins 
Tyng. The Atkins family was ancient 
and honorable, as their memorial in 
Westminster Abbey indicates. Dr. Tyng’s 
mother was Sarah Higginson, the eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Stephen Higginson, 
of Salem, through whom her children 
acquired their right to a place in the list 
we published recently of distinguished 
descendants of Francis Higginson, the 
first minister of Salem. Through this 
mother he was also related to the Cleve- 
lands of Salem. 

Preparation for college meant less in 
those days than now; but be must have 
been precocious, as he was ready for Har- 
vard when twelve years old, but, being 
under age, was sent to Andover Phillips 
Academy. There he fell into an intense- 
ly religious atmosphere, which made a 
permanent impression on him. Among 
the other memories of this time, Dr, Tyng 
used to relate how the boys on their ex- 
cursions iato the woods would hold pray- 
er-meetings by themselves. Many of tue 
lads who formed that praying band be- 
came afterward as well known as hims:lf, 
among them Dr. William Goodell, the 
distinguished missionary at Constantino- 
ple, and Alva Woods, Professor in Brown, 
and President of the University of Ala- 
bama. He went through coilege the 
youngest but one in the class with Caleb 
Cushing and George Bancroft. In the 
languages he distinguished himself, but 
fell behind in the mathematics. 

While he was in college a very deep 
impression was made on his miad by Dr. 
Gardiner Spring, of the Brick Church in 
this city, wno was then preachiog in his 
aged fatner’s pulpit at Newburyport. 
That impression was permanent. and led 
to his confirmation in his own Church by 
the saintly Bishop Griswold, of Bristol, 
R. I., who was destined a few years later 
to stand in yet closer relations with him. 

His fatoer’s expressed wish was that 
he should become a merchant. Accord- 
ingly, he was taken at once after gradua- 
tion, into a counting houre in Boston, 
where he made such an impression of 
ability and character that his prospects 
became bright almost fromthestart. He 
was diverted from this career by a re- 
markable experience and the irresistible 
waking up of conscience that came with 
it. He lay one July morning in his bed, 
thinking over the duties of the coming 
day, when suddenly a voice sounded in 
his ear, calling him by name and repeat- 
ing in solemn tones, ‘‘What a wasteful 
life you are leading.” His heart was 
reached at once, and throwing himself on 
his knees with the cry, ‘ Lord, I will live 
sono longer,’’ he sought earnestly for di- 
vine guidance. 








* RECORD OF THE Lifé AND WORK OF THE REV. 
STEPHEN Hi(GGinsOoN TyNG, D.D., AND HISTORY 
or ST. Geones’s CuuUaece, New Yor, TO THE 
CuU0se OF HIs RecronsarP. Compiled by bis son, 
CHA@L4S ROCKLAND Tysa, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. New York. 8vo, pp. 682, $8.60. 





THE 


His religious views at this time were 
far from clear, His father was a decor- 
ous Church of England man, a the 
religion of his house was a serious for- 
malism, orthodox but Christless. Yet this 
same father had once sternly silenced at 
his own table an infidel judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. 

In after years Dr. Tyng_ believed that 
he rose from bis knees that July morning 
a converted man, This experience and 
this view of it were destined to have a 
marked effect on the whole course of his 
future life. It also opens his heart to us, 
and indicates that in his spiritual fiber 
and constitutional make he belonged in 
the class with Charles G. Finney and 
in some respects with Jonathan Ed. 
wards, 

He now threw up his commercial ca- 
reer, much to the disgust of his father, 
who declared that he would “ spoil a first- 
race merchant to make a poor parson.” 
The sad fate of the young man who took 
his place and, going on the voyage for 
which young Tyng was destined, was 
lost at sea, partially reconciled his father. 
His two years in the counting house were 
by no means lost, but were a valuable 
supplement to school and college which 
taught him much as to men and affairs, 
Possibly it was there that he learned 
something of the honest pride exhibited 
in the following incident, which we quote 
in bis own words: 


‘el arrived in Boston at nine o’cloek on 
Sunday evening. No laborers were about 
the wharf, and 1 shouldered my trunk and 
carried it from the wharf to my father’s 
house, about the same distance I bad 
wheeled it before, fatigued but determined 
and not ashamed.”’ 


After a short experience with the Rev. 
James Morse, rector of the Episcopal 
Cnurch in Newburyport, he went to 
Bristol, where his training was carried 
on under the admirable supervision of 
Bishop Griswold, to whom he soon be. 
came an efficient coadjutor, being known 
through the parish for his extreme youth 
and ruddy countenance as ‘‘ Little King 
David.” 

Small as Bristol was, it held among its 
inhabitants many people worth knowing, 
avd was both then and afterward cele- 
brated for its refined society. Here the 
young Tyng took his first steps in that 
heart-subduing preaching which was to 
him a gift from God, and which was 
destined in its maturity to become the 
means of great and widely extended use- 
fulness. It was here that he became 
acquainted with Daniel Waldron, whose 
experience he afterward introduced 
with much effect in ‘The Spencers,” 
Here, too, in a powerful revival season 
he had his first pastoral experience of the 
power of divine grace to subdue and 
renew the human beart. 

In March, 1821, 10 his twenty first year, 
he was ordained deacon in St. Michael’s 
Church, Bristol, and set out for New 
Youk in quest of a field. Nothing open- 
ing to him here, he set out via Philadel- 
phia for two contiguous parishes in Vir- 
ginia to which Dr. Milnor had recom- 
mended him. As far as New Brunswick 
the journey was performed by steamboat, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, captain. 

Events moved fast with such a man as 
the young Tyng. He was no sooner set- 
tled than he began to give pledges to for- 
tune. A few months more found him 
back in Bristol ready to marry the bride 
who one August Sunday before the com- 
mencement of the evening service aud in 
the presence of the entire congregation 
was given tohim in wedlock. The pair 
stepped out alone from the pew to the 
cbanceland from the chancel returned to 
the pew. 

Of his ministry afterward in George- 
town, in St. Paul’s Philadelphia, in the 
Church of the Epipbany in the same city 
and his final settlement as Rector of St. 
G-orge’s in this city we have no time to 
speak, While he was Rector of St. Paul’s, 
the wife of bis youth died, and in 1833 he 
was united in marriage withthe lady who 
after more than fifty years of happy wed- 
lock survived him. 

In May, 1845, in his forty-fifth year, Dr. 
Tyng began his career as Rector of St. 
George’s in this city, and from this time 
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was so closely identified with this church 
and perish as to muke their bistory and 
his own practically one. As such the two 
are from this point on presented together 
in this volume by his son who has added 
much to the breadth and interest of his 
work by giving it the double character of 
the biography of a minister and the his- 
tery of a church, A very instructive, 
interesting and inspiring hi-tory it is, tho 
sorely against our will we find ourselves 
unable to pursue it. 

Dr. Tyng’s connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT as -regular contributor be- 
gan in 1860 and continued until he 
assumed charge of the Protestant Church- 
man. The denominational criticism 
which his free opinions and yet freer ac- 
tion had developed in the High Church 
portion of the Episcopal Church now 
broke out in the open attack of The 
Churchman on “An Erratic and Unruly 
Presbyter.” The defense which was 
made from a broad and non-Episcopal 
and undenominationval point of view by 
the editor of THE INDEPENDENT is given in 
full in the volume before us, andis 
worth reading still as a forcible presen- 
tation of the broad and _ catholic 
view of a question on which High 
Churchmen in the City of New York con- 
tinue to range themselves as they did 
thirty years ago on the narrow and un- 
catholic side of the question. The reply 
from the more strictly ecclesiastical point 
of view of Episcopal practice and law 
comes later in the volume, in Chapter X, 
on Dr. Tyng’s relation to controversies. 
This chapter taken in connection with Dr. 
Tyng’s famous protest against the decision 
in his son Stephen’s case, is not only 
worth reading for its historical interest, 
but as presenting, perbaps, in the strong- 
est possible light, the whole Jiberal 
case as it is imvolved in the charges 
recently brought against the present Rec- 
tor of St. George’s, who has chosen to fol- 
low in the same broad and catholic path 
taken by his distinguished predecessor. 
The case against Dr. Tyng and his son 
involved the same points which ere up in 
the present agitation. That they were 
not eettled by the action taken then is 
evident from the fact that they are up 
vgain and that the question is as open as 
ever. Looking at the presentation made 
by Dr. Tyng, we should say that if a 
cburch is bound by its history, the 
liberal argument is valid. Unless the 
history is to be repudiated as being viti 
ated, with dangerous laxity, this volume 
will stand asthe unanswerable vindica- 
tion of the catholic freedom of the Epis- 
copal ministry, 

As to political and secular preaching 
Dr. Tyng’s cautious and conservative po- 
sition is truthfully described in this vol- 
ume, and was reflected in our columns, 
When, however, the great crisis of the 
War came, no man met it more firmly 
than he. We find in this volume a ser- 
mon preached by him on the Fast Day 
appointed by President Lincoln. Septem- 
ber 26tb, 1861, in which we read: 

*T fully appreciate all the difficulties of 
dealing with the subject succes-fully ac- 
cording to our Constitution. But I also 
appreciate -the fact that the Corstitution 
itseif is at stake in this contest, if this 
question be left unsettled. I have hoped 
that the great principle laid down by Mr. 
Adams, that in a time of Civil War this 
great internal question was taken out of 
the process of civil law, and put under the 
control of military necessity, might be con- 
sidered established.”’ 

We can well undeystand that a man 
free and bold as this in his utterances and 
who had a place in bis pulpit for Gardiner 
Spricg, who delighted to help Dr. Barnes 
when he was disabled, and who whena 
call came for gospel work in New Jersey, 
did not feel called on first to get permis- 
sion from some local functionary—we 
can understand that a presbyter of this 
free type might be a trial to High Cbhurch- 
men and lawyers who stand for the 
canonical trifle. But it will be a sad day 
for the Episcopal Church in this freedom- 
loving land in the midst of this free and 
vigorous young Christianity when it de- 
cides that it has no place in its ministry 
for men of this type, and opens its doors 
to everything except catholic sympathy 
with Christians of every name. 








June 25, 1891. 








THE RADICAL CRITICS OUTDONE 


BY PROF, WILLI AM HENRY GREEN, LL.D. 








OnE of the wittiest productions of modern 
times is a 16mo treatise of 100 pages, entitled 
Der Rimerbrief beurtheilt und geviert- 
heilt by Carl Hesedamm published at Er 
langen and Leipsic. T. & T. Clark, Edin. 
burgh, have also issued it in an English 
dress uoder the title of ‘* Romans Dissected: 
a New Critica) Avalysisof the Epistle to the 
Romans,” by E. D. McRealsham. It is a 
hit at the radical school of higher critics, 
and is executedin a masterlyway. It is not 
a shallow, superficial effusion, but a work 
of real scholarship and eminent ability. It 
has been variously attributed to Professor 
Klostermann of Kiel. Dr. Zahn of Stuttgart, 
and other distinguished names; but the 
mystery of its origin is still unsolved. It 
applies the methods of the bigher criticism 
to the Epistle to the Romans with surpris- 
ing ingenuity, and demonstrates that it is 
divisible into separate documents by pre- 
cisely the same line of argument which is 
used to divide the Pentateuch. If thelatter 
is made up ef P, J. E and D, thr re 1s even 
more reason for affirming that Romans is 
compounded of G1 ,G?,.JC and (J. Gland 
G? make scarcely any mention of Christ, but 
speak almost exclusively of God. Glis the 
oldest of these documents, was designed for 
Jewish Christians. and occupies nearly the 
same position as the Epistle of James, in- 
sisting on an elevated morality and teaching 
justification by works. G2? belongs to a 
somewhat later period, and shows an ad- 
vance in Coris'ian thought; in his view, sal- 
vation is by faith, not in Christ, but in Ged: 
and great stress is laid upon the divine sov- 
ereignty. JC gives prominence to Jesus 
Christ, and makes salvation to be by faith 
in him, regarded as an atoning sacrifice. 
From being considered simply in the light 
of a teacher and a founder of a new religion, 
he was nuw looked upon in a more mysteri- 
ous light, and divine honors were accorded 
to kim. CJ always uses the designation 
Christ Jesus and dwells upon the myst'cal 
union between him and his people as the 
source of their life and salvation. The an- 
alysis between these several documents is 
sharply made, definite portions being as- 
signed toeach, and the usual critical devices 
being employed to establish the continuity 
of the documents and the disturbing eff+ ct 
of interposing passages from one document 
between sundered parts of another. 

The argument from language and style is 
pressed with equal plausibility. Each doc- 
ument is shown to have its own set of words 
peculiar to itself; different documents use 
the same words in different senses, or express 
like ideas by different forms of speech. 
Each writer bas specialties of style, of aims 
and of personal characteristics. There is 
nethbing claimed on behalf of the Penta- 
teuchal documents, which is not shown to 
have its counterpart in these imaginary 
documents of the Epistle to the Romans. 

The whole concludes with a chap’er on 
“The Historical Argument,” in which the 
extreme positions of the most radical critics 
are quoted with seeming approval, and de. 
fended with a mock gravity wh ch reveals 
their unreasonabieness and absurdity. The 
covert iroay which runs through the whole 
makes it very entertaining reading for 
those who are at all interested in the sub- 
ject of Higher Criticism. 


a > 





THE second volume of The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septuagint, 
edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press (Cambridge), by Henry Barclay Swete, 
D D, keeps up the promise and ability of 
the first volume. It includes the remainder 
of the historical books, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah (IL Esdras), Esther, with its addi- 
tions, the poetical books, with the Wisdom 
of Solomon and the Wisdom of-the Son of 
Sirach, and the Apocryphal Tobit and 
Jadith. There remain, for the next vol- 
ume, or possibly volumes, the prophetical 
books, the additions to Daniel (Susanna, 
Bel and the Dragon), Maccabees, and the 
Prayer of Manasseh, with perhaps also the 
extra books going under the name of Esdra3 
and the portion of Josephus called fourth 
Maccabees. In this volame, Esther (with 
its additions) follows the poetical books, 
aud is followed by Judith and Tobit. In 
the construction of tae text the same line 
is followed as in the former volume, viz , 
the Va'ican manuscript is taken as the 
standard so far as extant, lacup@ being 
supplied in the Psalms from the Sinaitic, 
and not, as in the other volume, from the 
Alexandrine. In the foot-notes are given 
tbe important variations of the Sivaitic and 
Alexandrine; and with the Psalms, also 
from the Codex Ephriemi Rescriptus, the 
Verona and the Zurich Psalters, and the 
London Papyrus Fragments, The unim- 
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portant variations are relegated to an Ap- 
pendix. Except some matter in the intro- 
duction not necessary to be repeated, that 
portion which contains and refers to the 
Psalms is a reprint of “The Psalms in 
Greek,” published separately in 1889. The 
account of the manuscripts given in the in- 
troduction adds to that of the first volume 
a description of the additional ones used 
for the Psalms, with tables of the sections 
noted in the Vatican manuscript, and 
some notice of the divisions recurring, or 
more or less scantily marked, in the other 
manuscripts. Perbaps the matter was 
written or put in type before the phototype 
publication of the New Testament from the 
Vatican manuscript, and the commence- 
ment ofalike work for the Vatican Old 
Testament; but the strictures on the work 
of the Reman editors, made in the introduc- 
tion to the first volume, rather required 
that some notice of that work should be 
taken in this volume. There remains much 
to be done with the Vatican and the Alex- 
andrine Old Testaments, to say nothing of 
the Codex Ephraemi, before we shall have 
all that the extant materials furnish for an 
edition of the Septuagint. Much of the 
former volume wi'l need to be re-wrought 
before long, in view of matters which still 
other manuscripts and the Syriac docu- 
ments disclose. And while this edition 
professes only to take cognizance of the ex- 
tant wrought material, as found in the pub- 
lished works (the leading great editions 
and the reproductions of manuscripts), 
its editor knows well that this edition 
is, with al! its advance and all its ex- 
cellencies, but a provisional work, to 
herald and prepare the way for something 
better, It is, however, a most praiseworthy 
work, and second to none of the available 
editions for reading, use, and a moderate 
critical apparatus; or better, it is the edi- 
tion for the ordinary student to purchase 
who does not aspire to beacritic. The first 
volume was unusually well printed, tho in 
such a multitude of matters, it was not 
strange that Nestle was able to furnish 
a full page of closely printed errata (which 
appear at the end of this volume, but will 
be bound up in place in the first volume in 
future issues); but this volume is still more 
correctly printed, and one has to Jook a long 
time before finding an error. The diligence 
of the editor and bis coadjutors, and the 
excellent work of the Cambridge Press 
compositors aud proof-readers, are praise 
worthy in the extreme. The editor used 
also Nestle’s ‘‘ Supplementum Editionum” 
as a (doubtless valuable) check upon his 
work. The differences between the Hebrew, 
Latin and Greek division and numbering of 
the verses have been carefully attended to 
wherever necessary. Those who are accus- 
tomed to reading the Septuagint know 
how important and useful a thing this is; 
and those who know the difference between 
the Latin and the Greek Apocryphbal books 
(or between the English and Luther’s Ger- 
man, or between the English and some of 
the Dutch), will render their most heartfelt 
thanks to the editor for this perfunctory 
but most serviceable piece of work. The 
Greek additions to the Book of Esther are 
distinguished from the Hebrew chapters by 
a convenient expedient, nearly similar to 
that heretofore adopted in Field’s Septua- 
gint. Io Sirach xxx-xxxvi the common 
Greek order has been transposed, two sec- 
tions (xxx, 25-xxxiii, 130 and Xxxiil, 13b- 
xxxvi, 16a) have excbavged places, so as to 
bring the order into a natural seyuence— 
which is also that of the Latin. There 
seems to be little doubt that thia is correct, 
for reasons which appear clearly enough in 
the introduction. In the Buok of Tobit, since 
the Sinaitic text differs so materially from 
the Vatican and Alexandrine texts, it was 
found “convenient ’’ (we should say, neces- 
sary) to print the Sinaitic text in extenso, 
beneath the Vatican, but insmaller type (to 
denote its secondary character), dividing it 
into verses that correspond as nearly as 
possible with those of the text taken for 
thestandard. For the reader, tho he may 
be familiar with the Septuagint, the gain 
of ;rinting the poetical books stichometri- 
ca ly proves very great; so much so that 
thas feature alone would repay a purchaser 
of this edition. The basis of the sticho- 
metric division is that of the manuscripts 
themselves. But the whole arrangement of 
the work from a typographical point of 
view, is admirable. No other edition of the 
Sep:uagint is so handy and facile in 
use. It is even to be remarked that 
the chapter and verse numbers in the 
ruoning titles are actually placed at the 
outer top corner instead of the inner; 
and thus the old inconvenience of English 
books, forcing one to inspect the inner 
margin and multiply several times the 
moment needed to find a passage in a Ger- 
man publication, is at last doné away with 
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—even at the Cambridge University Press. 
And, further, where the Greek and Hebrew 
numbers differ, both are given (the latter 
in parenthesis) in the running title. In the 
present state of Septuagint study it is diffi- 
cult to see how more could be asked of the 
editor than he has done for his edition; 
and as to the edition itself, its plan and 
purpose are as good as could be had at 
present. But all over Europe, and in spots 
in this country, work is going on over the 
Septuagint and its critical accessories, 
which, we trust, will be of material service 
in improving the larger edition and, per- 
haps (as to certain parts), in improving its 
plan. We are not of the number of those 
who suppose that the Jast word has been 
said with respect to either New or Old 
Testament textual criticism. The harvest 
is still vast and the laborers few, in both; 
and while we welcome and adopt this fore- 
runner as greater than any of its sort yet 
risen, we hope that too great haste may not 
be made in preparing the larger edition, 
even if the present generation of prophets 
die without the sight. Till some compe- 
tent paleographer arises to distinguish be 
tween the first and Jater hands of the 
Alexandrine manuscript, doing what Tisch- 
endorf did in that respect for the Sinaitic; 
till some likewise competent scholar makes 
a sifted comparison of the Vatican photo- 
type with the quasi-facsimile text of the 
Roman editors, and with the original man- 
uscript itself where possible, testing their 
apparently excellent work, of which they 
have said too little in their prolegomena; 
till the seemingly approaching solution of 
the problem of the families of Septuagint 
texts reaches the point whence it can come 
no nearer, ani the other manuscripts be 
sides the great three fall into their orderly 
places in the line of criticism—and of the 
great three, the Codex Ephraemi being 
overhauled once more—there is still work 
to do in preparation for the new great edi- 
tion of the Septuagint. But we have, in 
our day, quite as genuine, if not as exten- 
sive a cause of thankfulness as the last 
generation had, in view of the herculean 
labors of Tischendorf and Tregelles. The 
work of the present day is largely hid by 
the necessary scaffolding; but the laborers 
over the Septuagint and its Syriac and 
Latin versions are doing a work which the 
so cailed higher criticism of the Hebrew 
text, with its champions and its siege- 
instruments, could not approach in value 
or effectiveness. (Cambridge, England: At 
the University Press. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Small 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi, 879. 
Price, $2 25 ) 


A Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of 
Cesar’s Gallic War, by E. G. Sihler,Ph.D., 
is a work that shows faitbful work over the 
text of Cw:ar’s Commentaries, with a good 
understanding of the meaning and interpre- 
tation thereof. It is also very neatly print- 
ed, in clear type. From the abundance of 
citations one might at first sight take it to 
be a ** Lexicon Concordantiale,” tho it is 
not aconcdrdance, and cannot be used as 
such. Itis valuable asa record of the au- 
thor’s patience and care, and seems to be 
the only available Cesar-lexicon in Eng- 
lish, except the vocabularies attached to 
the school editions. Some defects in the 
work, however, we feel bound to notice. Its 
completeness fails in the omission of a few 
words, among which we notice the verb 
vergo, which occurs not only in the first 
section of the first book of Cesar, but sun- 
dry times in other places. No hint of the 
old name Alduasdubis, or Adduasdubis 
occurs, tho the Dubis occurs in places, 
Interpelaremus cannot be found in the 
lexicon. Primipilus is not given by it 
self, tho referred to under pilus, and 
given separately as primus pilus. 
Suevi is not given, tho doubtless a bet- 
ter form than Sucbi. Besides these de- 
fects, another class occurs in actual mis- 
takes; for example, the perfect of adhae- 
resco is giving as ending in wi, altho the 
reference given happens to be the perfect, 
and correctly, adhaesit. Altho in these 
days it is not considered acrime to make 
a slip in Latin quantity, yet the lexicon 
does nct mark the quantity of the penult, 
except sporadically; leaving us generally in 
doubt where a doubt exists for the un- 
learned, but often carefully marking the 
quantity where it is unnecessary. In giving 
the principal parts of the verbs, the termi- 
nation of the present infinitive is given, 
with the number of the conjugation, but 
often the latter is omitted, and the quantity 
of the e before re is omitted, also, so that 
there is doubt whether the verb is of the 
second or third conjugation. Perluo is one 
of the many cases in point. In these re- 
spects the book is very faulty. Like- 
wise in marking the quantity of the 
penult of nouns increasing in the 
genitive the defects are—the rule. 


. By . 
Abies, for example, has given the geni- 
tive termination etis without the quan- 
tity mark, This word, by the by, is defined 
as “the pine.tree, not occurring in Britain.” 
The pine has always been there, but 
whether Czesar’s particular fir (mentioned 
as not in Britain) was there is another ques- 
tion. Of a number of verbs no principal 
parts are given, as adhibeo. Ove might 
even expect that under licet the form of 
the perfect would be presented, but it is 
not; nor are we informed how to find 
licente. The defects in the formenlehre 
properly belonging to the lexicon are many 
more than they should be. The forms 
given, too, are such that none of the com- 
moner texts of Cesar can be read by a 
beginner with this lexicon. In the com- 
pounds of iacio for example, the i ini- 
tial of the verb is igaored altogether. We 
have conicio, etc., but never a hint at 
coniicio or conjicio, ete. It iseven traicio, 
with not a word about the old information 
that the word was always transiicio or 
transicio in @esar. So ascisco, and no hint 
at adscisco; and generally an adherence to 
the forms of certain favorite editions, as if 
the lexicon were intended only for those 
who possessed those editions, and not for 
other readers who have only the books 
common a few years ago. More faulty, 
however, are the definitions. Not to men- 
tion such things as defining indiciuwm by 
“indictment”; nervus by ‘strength ”’ 
(only), the word is treated too oftenina 
manner quite remote from the logical way 
of giviog the primitive meaning first and 
the secondary meanings afterward; and all 
this with a neglect of nicety in the use of 
English words perse, besides missing some 
of the obvious English adaptations to the 
Latin words to be rendered; the detinitions 
throughout having reference to the mean- 
ing in the text of Ceesar rather than to the 
.word in general Latinity, and often given 
in English words that have no verbal ren- 
dering in them. To exhibit this fully 
would require a long space. Aeqguus is 
defined in the first instance as “fair” 
(meaning fair in dealing, or just); under, 
which is aequo animo, rendered “ with 
equanimity, calmness”’; next, as ‘‘ even, 
equal”’; next, as ‘* favorable” (with locus, 
where we usually suppose a tolerably level 
place is meant), and last, ‘‘level.” IJniqua 
loca are not, as we used to suppose, places 
not level, or uneven, but *‘unfavorable” for 
fighting or camping. Nowhere are we told 
whether a verb is active (transitive) or neu- 
ter; and this sometimes is awkward, as ¢.g , 
in the case of succumbo, which is defined 
as “yield to,” ‘‘succumb to” (instead of 
“yield,” “succumb’’); thus leading the 
student to suppose that the verb is transi- 
tive and takes the accusative naturally, 
altho a reference is given to a dative that 
followsit. That we find a misprint now 
and then in the numbers denoting the pas- 
sages referred to is pardonable; but there 
are a good many such cases. ‘Che author 
aims, as he says in his preface, ‘‘ to furnish 
an exhaustive vocabulary and usus loquen- 
di, along with the greatest possible com- 
pactness. Compactness he has secured, 
with the wsus loquendi of Cesar he has 
succeeded better than with the vocabulary, 
A look at ac, atque, for instance, would 
show that. Yet the success is not perfect. 
Under ‘‘de” the well known use in such 
phrases as de tertia vigilia is not explained, 
and even under vigitia the phrase is not 
explained, except by citing the German of 
Kéchly, which expiains it wrongly. So 
certain peculiar uses of fero (see eg., the 
end of the article at that word) are men- 
tioned as if the author did not know that 
such use was common in Latin, with abun- 
dant analogies in English. It is not our 
purpose to give a tabula (which is défined 
by ‘list’? only) of the slips of the work, 
por have we even given an exhaustive 
classification of them; but it would be un- 
jast to the author to pass the book with- 
out a hint at the needed improvements. 
More care about uviformity of expression 
and abbreviation, especially in the formen- 
lehre parts, would have been a great heip 
to the student, and been far better than 
‘for instance) accumulating citations to 
show that scio, like verbs sentiendi et dec- 
larandi generally, is followed by the sub 
junctive in indirect questions, and by the 
accusative with the infinitive in regular 
object clauses. It remains true, however, 
that the student, with this lexicon as a 
help, will receive many bright suggestions, 
many apt renderings of phrases, and many 
luminous and clever parapbrases. It will 
help him to get into the spirit of Cezar as 
if the cuticle were stripped cff. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 8vo, pp. 188. Price, $1 60 ) 


Royal Edinburgh: Her Saints, Kings, 
Prophets, and Poets, By Mrs.Oliphant, with 





Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. (Mac- 
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millan & Co., New York. $3.00) Weshould 
place this Royal Edinburgh easily at the 
head of Mrs, Oliphant’s historical books. 
She has struck out for the book a conception 
which suits her genius exactly, and which 
she has heen able to execute in a manver 
satisfactory from the historical point @ view, 
and charming as 4 piece of literary work. 
The narrative moves about, more or less, all 
over Scotland and through Scottish history; 
yet the author’s plan is only to touch certain 
phases or movements in that history which 
are, in one way or another, connected with 
Edinburgh. On the other hand, in making 
Edinburgh the subject of her story, she has 
limited herself to the points where the city 
comes into connection with Scottish Roy- 
alty, or Royalty, with it, interpreting *‘ Roy- 
alty ’’ in the large sense, which makes it ap- 
ply not only to descent, but to character and 
genius as well. Thus the plan of the book 
holds it equally distant from the cool gray 
gravity of history on the one hand, and on 
the other from the local antiquarianism or 
guide-bookish model of Mr. Hare’s **‘ Walks 
and Talks’’ about Romeand Florence. For 
such an author as Mrs, Oliphant nothing 
could be happier than the historico-bio- 
graphic, picturesque, and romantic subject 
for this book as it rose in her mind, and 
which has given her the opportunity to 
bring out all the varied phases of her lit- 
erary genius in describing the sweep 
of Scottish royalty through the old gray 
romantic eity of the North. The result 
is a fascinating book, moving from be- 
ginning to end on the romantic line 
which may be traced in all history, but 
never so broadly and distinctly as in Scottish 
history. Itis in form a series of graceful 
and delightful sketches of Edinburgh in its 
connection with all that has been ‘‘ Royal ’» 
in Scottish history, of the kings, queens, 
saints, prophets and poets, who since Mal- 
colm took the Saxon Margaret to wife have 
passed through the Wizard City of the 
North, or been touched by it. The story of 
this gracious Queen Margaret, saintly in 
character as sha was radiant in beauty, 
makes the singularly fascinating Part I of 
the book. Part IL relates the story of that ill- 
starred race of Stewarts, ‘‘ The Stewards of 
Scotland,” from the day “‘itcame in with 
a lass’ until‘it went out with a lass” on 
the eve of Reformation. The Edinburgh 
scene of this great period is sketched in Part 
Iflon “The Time of the Prophets,” with 
such figureson the stage asthe Queen Re- 
gent Mary of Guise, John Knox, Mary 
Stewart, Earl Murray, and the scholar of 
the Scotch Reformation, George Buchanan. 
‘*The Modern City” is more briefly treated 
in the three sketches which compose the 
fourth Part of Allan Ramsay as “ A Bar- 
gher Poet,” of Robert Burns, as ‘‘ The 
Guest of Edinburgh,’’ a happy conception, 
and of Walter Scott as ‘‘The Shakespeare 
of Scotland.” Altogether it isa book which 
will delight to the point of fascination a 
reader who knows Edinburgh and feels an 
interest in the ‘‘Royal”’ history, which in 
its strange romance or yet stranger solem- 
nity has swept around it or through its 
picturesque streets. It is a volume of his- 
tory touched with an artist’s pen and pre 
sented with dramatic simplicity and vi 
vacity. 


Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. How- 
ells. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
Facing the title-page of this beautiful little 
book is the fine, strong face of the author. 
The only objection we have to this is that 
we cannot turn the picture so as to look 
straight into its eyes. We are, in a way, 
tired of having Mr. Howells always turn the 
aide of his face to us with that same down- 
droop of the eyelids and that unchangeable 
elevation of the chin, It is a pleasing, no- 
ble profile; but is it the only possible pose 
for our chief of realists? If we must speak 
right out, we wapt Mr. Howells to look us 
squarely in the eye while we review his 
Criticism and Fiction, which is a prickly, 
pungent, exasperating piece of work, stuffed 
with good things and overloaded with things 
absurd. The criticism part of it is not 
stuff that will wash well; but its colors are 
beautiful. On the other hand the fiction is 
genuine romance of the sort that raises the 
goose flesh on one’s cuticle. Mr. Howells 
agrees with Senor Valdés in saying that 
Cervantes was a greater novelist than Scott! 
If romance can go further we should like to 
know how. In the best sense Cervantes was 
not a novelist at all; his one really great 
work, “ Don Quixote,’ is a broad caricature 
of romance, a crushing criticism of a false 
and hollow phase of civilization; it is no 
more a novel of real life than is Mark Twain’s 
‘Huckleberry Fiun.”’ In speaking of Haw- 
thorne’s romances, Mr. Howells hesitates to 
classify them, but is inclined to call them 
realistic fiction! He does not hesitate to 
set Jane Austen above Scott, Dickens, 
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Thackeray, George Eliot, and Dumas as a 
writer of fiction; if any story of Arabian ro- 
mance is more absurd than this we cannot 
‘Jadge. Jane Austen a greater fiction artist 
than Scott or Alexander Dumas! Think of 
a critic in sober earnestness insisting that 
“Pride and Prejudice” is a greater work 
than “ Ivanhoe” or than “‘ The Three Muske- 
teers’’! Jane Austen was a clever writer, but 
greatness was not even sketched in her, or 
suggested by her novels. Mr. Howells 
pushes the ‘argument for humdrum realism 
to the extreme of his singularly perverse 
good nature, and on nearly every page one 
reads something to make one wonder how 
a man of such literary knowledge and expe- 
rience can be content to assume absurdities 
and attempt to demonstrate impossibilities. 
For instance, he assumes that the usual, 
ordinary, trifling affairs of every-day hu- 
man life are more interesting than the 
large, picturesque, romantic, unusual af- 
fairs of extraordinary human life! Then 
he attempts to prove, and cites Jane Austen 
to preve, that novels that depict petty ex- 
periences are greater than those that com- 
pass a large view of a more exciting and 
heroic subject. That, in a word, it is ‘‘ bet- 
ter art’’ to write a ‘‘ Northanger Abbey”’ 
than to write an * Ivanhoe” or a “‘ Romola.”’ 
Such writing cannot be called criticism; it 
is merely an expression of personal prefer- 
ence, and has value only as such. But Mr. 
Howells is charming. One finds no end of 
pleasure reading these light, bright, piquant 
pages. Many a good thing and many a 
true thing is here clothed in the diction of 
a mastér and giving forth the bouquet of a 
style as delicately vigorous, so to say, as 
any in English literature. It is a delicious 
little romance of criticism, not to be taken 
seriously. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


GEN. B. F. BUTLER is soon to publish a 
volume of reminiscences. 


.--.The Appletons are about to publish a 
novel, “‘ The Three Miss Kings,” by an Aus- 
tralian lady. 


..James Payn has written a new novel 
with the suggestive title of “A Modern 
Dick Whittington.” 


.... The Harvard Monthly for Jane con- 
tains an excellent * Study of William Mor- 
ris,” by Mr. Robert M. Lovett. 


--»-"*Iduna, and Other Stories,” is the 
name of a volume of tales by Mr. George A. 
Hibbard, which Harper & Brothers are 
bringing out. 


....Miss Grace King, the young Southern 
author, has written a novelet, ‘The 
Chevalier Alain De Triton,” for The Chau- 
tauquan for July. 


----Mr. Archibald Forbes contributes to 
the June number of The English Illustrated 
Magazine a spirited story, called *‘ The Fate 
of Nana Sabib’s Englishman.” 


-+»-The Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton 
will contribute to Harper’s Bazar a series 
of articles on “ Life in Acadia.”’ The first 
appeared in the issue of Juve 19tb, and 
dealt with the garrison town of Halifax. 


....Mr. Gilbert Parker contributes to 
Macmillan’s Magazine for July one of the 
most. powerful short stories we have seen 
for a long time. The work is without 
affectation, simple, natural, new in local 
color, and captivating in tragic interest. 


....The numerous friends and admirers 
of the late Timothy Whiting Bancroft, for 
twenty-two years Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., will be glad to know that 
the Memorial Address by his former asso- 
ciate and present successor, Prof. L. Seare, 
is published and can be obtained of the 
author. 


«++» ‘Eleven Possible Cases,’’ is the name 
of a volume of short stories published by 
Cassells. The writers of these tales are 
Frank R. Stockton, Edgar Fawcett, Henry 
Harland (Sidney Luska), Nym Crinkle, 
Maurice Thompson, Brainard G. Smith, 
Anma Katherine Green, Franklin Fyles, 
Ingersoll Lockwood, Joaquin Miller, and 
Kirk Munroe. 


...-Anattempt was made to silence Prof. 
Max Miller as Gifford lecturer at Glasgow; 
but the Glasgow Presbytery threw out the 
charge of heresy by a vote of 17 to 5, and the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh dismissed 
the appeal which was then made. The pro- 
fessor will soon publish, under the title of 
“Anthropological Religion,” the course of 
lectures which he is now delivering. 


----The July issue of The Popular Science 
Monthly opens with an article on ‘“‘ Wool 
Spinning and Weaving,” being the sixth 
erticle in the series on the Development of 








American Industries since Columbus. 
Prof. G. F. Wright contributes an interest- 
ing paper on “Man and the Glacial Period.” 
“Sanitary Improvement in New York,’’ is 
a useful contribution to the literature of 
that subject. 


--.-In The Fortnightly Review, for June, 
Mr. Theodore Watts, the English critic, 
writes of the future of American Litera- 
ture. It is most refreshing to see a man 
bring a little common sense to the discus- 
sion of this much talked of subject. Poetry 
written in the English language is Englisb 
poetry, and a man who uses this tongue 
for his artistic medium is a contributor to 
English literature; his rivals and masters 
are not Poe and Longfellow but Sbakes- 
peare and Milton and the rest. Literature 
produced in America or Australia or Can- 
ada is still English literature, however 
redolent of the soil it may be, however 
accurate and vivid its local color. An 
English critic who has never been in this 
country cannot, of course, appreciate our 
work with fullest justice, yet Mr. Watts 
is perfectly right in his main cuntention. 
Mr. Grant Allan also contributes a good 
literary article on “‘ Letters in Philistia,” in 
which he attributes much of the weakness 
of the current literary productions in Eng- 
land to the deadening influemce of the dull 
British Philistine. He looks to a better 
state of things when the new copyright law 
shall give English writers a wider and more 
untrammeled scope of work. The editor, 
Mr. Frank Harris, makes his début as an 
author in a short story called *‘ A Modern 
IdylL” The scene is laid in Kansas City, 
and it is painfully evident that the writer 
has never been in America; every sentence 
reveals his complacent ignorance. No ghast- 
lier attempt at literature was ever made. It 
is to be hoped that in the future Mr. Harris 
will confine himself as heretofore to his edi- 
torial duties. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Thomas Nelson Page’s First Novel, 
On Newfound River. 


A Story. 





By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


“A finely imagined, skilJfully colored, and well- 
wrought piece of work. It is an honest, wholesome, 
charmingly written story.’"— Boston Beacon. 


“ No better novel of its kind has been issued of late 
years. [t abounds in shrewd sketches of character, 
and has a plot that steadily engages attention, while 
itstacidents, although exciting, are not overdrawn.” 
— Boston Saturday Erening Gazette. 


“The scene of this delightful story is Virginia in 
ante-bellum days. The scenes and incidents are in 
every way admirable—idyllic, pathetic, dramatic, 
with a strong. swift movement which kdeps the 
reader thoroughly interested and sympathetic.”— 
Richmond Dispatch. 


“A distinctly strong piece of fiction. Delightfully 
fresh gnd vigorous, its movement is quick, natural, 
and irresistible.”— Brooklyn Times. 


“There are charming descriptions, strong charac- 
ters,a bit of tragedy, derable r in all 
a delightful combination in a pleasing story.’’—Bor- 
ton Times. 


“It has all Mr. Page’s simple directness and vigor 
of plot, narration, and characterization, and his ten- 
derness of pathos."’— Brooklyn Eagle. 








*." Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “‘My Guardian.” 
No. 75, Town and Country Library. 12mo° 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

A novel by one of the brightens of the Augzelice 





writers who are now claiming public attention 
gracefully written sto Australian life, which is 
certala to hold the reader’s interest. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
4-8 & 5 Boxp Sraegt, New Yor, 
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Third Paper. By A. T. QUILLER CoUCcH. With 
$4 illustrations by ALFRED PARSONS. 


Some American Riders. 
Third Paper. By Col. T. A. Dop@sg, U.S.A, 
With 4 full-page illustrations from paintings 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
Peter Ibbetson. 


Part II. By GEORGE DU MAURIER. With I illus- 
tuations from drawings by the Author. 


The Marques de Vaidefliores. 
AStory. By THomAsS A. JANVIER. With 5 illus- 

trations drawn by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
4 The Republic of Paraguay. 
By THEODORE CHILD. With Map, and 12 illus_ 

trations. 

“* Dad’s Crave.” 
A Sketch. By J. ELwWin SMITH. 


The Editorial Departments. 

Conducted as usual by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
WeLLIAM DEaN HOWELLS, 
DUDLEY WARNER. 
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§. $. LESSON HELPS. 


Mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


STUDIES IN JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


An exposition of the International Sunday- school 
Lessons, J aly to December inclusive. By Rev. David 
Gregg, D.D. %48 pp. i2mo. . Cloth, $1.25. 

The author selects in each Lesson the best truth to 
enforce, and impresses it with great skill and power. 


note Fits E AN at 1 oe By Rev. W. W. 
D.D. 360 cuts. 18 maps. vo. Cloth, $2. 


= oa all question the best bag Dictionary that 
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THE WORKING OF THE MCKIN- 
LEY TARIFF. 

In an editorial printed in our issue of 
the 28th of May, we showed, by the sta- 
tistics of imports and exports for the six 
months ending March 31st, that the effect 
of the McKinley act had not been to re- 
duce either the volume of importations or 
the volume of exportations, and that the 
prophecies of its enemies had not, there- 
fore, been realized. We now have returns 
from the Treasury Department to the end 
of April, covering ceven months under 
the McKinley act, and these returns show 
results similar to those we gave last 
month. For the ten months ending April 
80th, 1891, including seven months under 
the McKinley act, our exports were, in 
round numbers, $759,000,000; our imports 
for the same period being $699,000,000, 
showing a balance of trade in our favor 
of $60,000,000 for the ten months. When 
it is remembered that we had last year a 
very short crop of grains, which usually 
form one of our most important items of 
export, the significance of this large bal- 
ance will be appreciated. 

Comparing the imports for the ten 
months ending April 30th, 1891, as given 
above in round numbers, $699,000,000 
with the imports for the same period of 
1890, it appears that there has been an 
increase of over $55,000,000. This increase, 
as will appear from the figures given be- 
low, is chiefly in the importation of free 
goods. The amount of the free imports 
for the ten months was $285,500,000 
against $218,200,000 for the same period 
in the previous year. This indicates an 
increase in free goods of $67,300,000, 
which, as will be noticed, is considerably 
larger than the net increase in importa- 
tions. The amount of imports paying 
duty for the ten months ending April 

30th, 1891, was $413,900,000, showing a 
decrease from last year of $11,600,000. 

The McKinley tariff went into effect 
October 6th, 1890, except on sugar and 
tin plate. The provisions with reference 
to sugar went into effect April ist, 1891; 
those concerning tin plate go into effect 
July ist, 1891. The imports of mer- 
chandise since the first of October have 
been $484,700,000, an increase of $31,500,- 
000 over the same period in 1890. Of the 
total importation of $484,700,000, $215,- 
000,000 came in free of duty and $269,- 
500,000 paid duty, indicating an increase 
in the importation of free goods of $53,- 
500,000, and adecrease in dutiable goods 
of $22,100,000. 

These figures show very clearly that 
the McKinley tariff has not operated to 
reduce our exports to other countries, 
nor has it acted as a barrier to importa- 
tons from other countries. Our imports 
have steadily increased in volume, and 
this increase bas been chiefly in those 
goods which are admitted free of duty. 

The following figures will indicate how 
the McKinley tariff has operated to de- 
crease rather than increase the “‘ burdens 





of the people”: 
Oct. to March Customs Rate 
Inclusive. Imports. collected. per cent. 
1888-90. .$381,294.000 $112,866,000 29.60 
1890-91.. 408,469,000 114,532,000 28.38 


Sugar went on the free list April ist, 
1891, and the following are the results 
for April, 1891. as compared with April, 
1890: 


Rate 
April, Imports. Customs. percent. 
IOBB. ccccccee $81,277,000 $12,592,000 15.49 
BBD. 200 ccnse 71,902,000 19,907,000 27.68 





Increase.. 9,375,(00 Dec. 7,315,000 Dec. 12.19 


For the seven months from October to 
April, the results are as follows: 
e 
7 months. Imports. Customs. per cent. 
Oct. to April, °91..$484,700,000 $127,900,000 26.4 
Sad * 990. ..458,200,000 133,300,000 29.4 


Increase of Imyorts 





5,400,000 
08 


Of course, the decrease in customs re- 
ceipts of over $7,315,000 in April is to be 
attributed chiefly to free sugar. It is not 
likely, however, that the importations of 
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throughout the year as in the first month 


under the free provisions. 

According to this showing the McKinley 
act is operating to reduce the customs 
receipts as it was intended that it should, 
and it is also so operating that the average 
rate of duty has been reduced from 
twenty-nine and four-tenths per cent. to 
twenty-six and four-tenths per cent., a 
decrease of three per cent.in favor of 
the McKinley tariff. And yet opponents 
of the tariff will continue to say that it is 
onerous and unjust and discriminates 
against the poor people of this country ! 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


In the time of Charles the First and 
Cromwell the inconvenience of doing 
business by hand to hand payments was 
making itself felt. During the reigns of 
Charles the Second and James it was 
found easy to deposit money with the 
goldsmiths for safe keeping, and equally 
easy for these craftsmen to become private 
bankers by issuing a sort of certificate of 
deposit. The need of a more comprehen- 
sive system was talked about and there 
was discussion of a public bank, but the 
insecurity of a charter or of promises 
under the caprice of the royal will de- 
terred persons from such an undertak- 
ing. After the revolution of 1688 the 
pledges of the Government were thought 
to offer more security. Atthe same time 
William and Mary found themselves in- 
volved in wars with no easy way of rais- 
ing money. Under these circumstances 
it was proposed to incorporate a company 
todoa banking business whose capital 
should be loaned to the Crown. Soin 
1694 a charter was granted to the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land (a title yet borne) with a capital of 
£1,200,000 loaned to the Government at 8 
per cent. The new company could deal 
in cofm, lend on security, but could not 
buy or sell merchandise. Three years 
later the issue of banknotes was author- 
ized, payable on demand, a monopoly 
was also granted on condition of a fresh 
loan to Government. At subsequent re- 
pewals of the charter successive govern- 
ments increased the capital in the shape 
of loans and reduced the rate of interest 
till (after a repayment in 1834) the amount 
loaned now stands at £11,015,100 (in 
round numbers $55,075,500) bearing in- 
terest at three per cent. Various other 
concessions were required of the Bank in 
consideration of its monopoly. 

Great Britian has never had a national 
treasury, like the United States, but con- 
duets its tinancial business through the 
Bank of England. On the other hand the 
stockholders bave always insisted upon 
their real independence of the Govern- 
ment, since their own money and not 
that of Great Britian is invesged. The 
Bank of England is thus neithef a Govern- 
ment nor a private institution; yet the 
solvency of the whole financial and com- 
mercial credit system of England is 
practically committed to it, even 
tho it be managed so as to earn divi- 
dends on private capital. The Act of 
1888, renewing its charter, expressly 
gave banking privileges to joint-stock 
banks, thus encroaching upon the olf 
monopoly. Soon after this year many 
joint-stock banks were established, such 
as the London and Westminster, one.of 
the largest banks of deposit in the world. 
The Bank of England was always well 
and conservatively managed, tho it 
narrowly escaped bankruptcy several 
times during commercial crises. Experi- 
ence has, however, been promptly taken 
advantage of by the Bank so that now no 
panic is likely to catch it unprepared. 

The conditions under which the Bank 
was conducting its business were, in the 
first part of the present century, much 
discussed. Its liabilities consisted of 
banknotes issued and in circulation as 
money, and accounts due depositors, 
Was the banknote fully secured? To set- 
tle this question Peel’s Act of 1844 was 
passed. The Bank of England was dij- 
vided into two departments, that of Issue 
and that of Banking. These have since 
been as. separate as tho two distinct in- 
stitutions. Professor Dunbar, in ‘‘ Chap- 








sugar will continue to be as heavy 





ters on Banking,” gives the Bank's state- 


ments at this time in millions of pounds 
sterling. Just before the passage of Peel’s 


Act the account stood thus: 

Liabilities. Resources. 
Capital............ £14.6 Gov't debt......... £11 
Rest..... - 8.6 Gov't securities... 17.6 
Public deposits... 3.6 Other securities... 7.8 
Other deposits.... 8.6 Ooin and bullion... 16.2 
Seven-day bills... 1 
Banknotes........ 20.2 

251.6 251.6 


The same statement after division was 
as follows: 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Banknotes......... 220.2 Gov't debt......... £1 
Other Gov’t secur- 
Dact<a ccc ctes 8 
Coin and builion.. 6.2 
£20.2 £20.2 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Gapital........dcves £14.66 Gov't securities..£14.6 
Rest...... --ee« 8.6 Other securities... 7.8 
Public Aepodis.. -- 8.6 Banknotes........ 
Other deposits..... 8.6 Coin and bullion. 9 
Seven-day bills.... 1 
£31.4 £31.4 


The item “ Rest” is undivided profits. 
The item ‘“‘ Other deposits” is largely the 
deposits of country and joint-stock banks 
kept as a balance in the Bank of England 
and counted by them as part of their 
available reserve. When the Banking 
Department wants banknotes it must 
take coin or bullion to the Issue Depart- 
ment and exchange the same there just 
as any individual must. Thus the Bank- 
ing Department is practically a bank of 
deposit and discount similar to banks in 
the United States or elsewhere. It de- 
pends for its profits on lending out its 
depositors’ money, tho its quasi-gov- 
ernmental position makes its condition an 
object of national concern and leads its 
Board of Trustees to exereise great cau- 
tion. This Board is composed, not of 
bankers, but of merchants. As a con- 
trast with the Bank statements in 1844, 
given above, the following recent return, 
on May 27th, 1891, may be of interest. 
Figures are given in millions of pounds 
sterling: 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued...... £39.5 Gov't debt........ £11.0 
Other securities. . 
Gold coin and bul- 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ capi- Gov't securities...£ 9.9 


Siesta parte atl £14.56 Other “ --. 31.3 
Bin. 2ceveenyeken 8.2 Notes of Issue 
Public deposits... 6.4 Department..... 16. 
Other = 83 Gold and silver 
Wi cshes+tbaneate ‘2 ap eee 1.1 

£57.3 £57.38 


The preponderance of deposits of other 
banks over individual accounts is large. 
The gold and silver coin and the notes (as 
good as gold) together form 40 per cent. 
of the deposits. The other English banks 
do not generally exceed 15 per cent. as 
the proportion of reserve to deposits, the 
law in the United States requiring 25 per 
cent, in cities, and 15 per cent. as a re- 
serve on the patt of country banks. The 
most important subjects connected with 
the Bank of England system of finance, 
are, the Jaws relating to the security— 
that is, the convertibility—of the paper 
currency, and the principles under which 
its discounts are carried on, These can 
best be discuesed separately in subsequent 
issues. 





STATE BANKS. 


THE quarterly reports of a number of 
the State Banks doing business in this 
city will be found in this issue, and by 
comparing the same with those published 
three months ago, it will be seen that 
these banks are doing a profitable busi- 
ness, A summary of the more important 
items is printed below: 


BANK OF AMERICA, 





ReSOUFCES.... 2. 2 -cecececcces eeeee $20,873,131 
Capea Peres ecedhodsoneon sede ~aEIeO 
eMic delice civettes cachet 1,500.000 
Undivided PPOFIES........-eseeees 628,009 
Deposite......ccseccccsccccccess +. 15,718,532 
BANK OF THK METROPOLIS. 
UeReCs iGie BCL See vie $7,278,374 
Capital stock.........-+++-eeeeee ° 300,000 
SEL cc denen cncornt tosgnes 4c 300,000 
Wndivided profits............-.++. 315,451 
I airaetnnnannss nek taduanath 6,338,869 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
ae cveccccetecncceccese — 
Capital stot oe eed rocecccdoce . 
Deposits... SEO RHR OTe e ee eeee 925,453 











@ 5) tg 

ELEVENTH WARD RANKS OU 

abe Geb o cbdsdbe os +... $1,684,409 
Capital stock.. ........ heanise ena Bt 

Undivided 1 ead? EHS Ys 20h 1 

eR ee Rss cpp re ye 1,878 1 

FOURTEENTH STREET BANK, 

We. Ua ar cecbccdelee cade $856 
Coemeh GET Ss anacteceance cdhsios 100000 
RUDE Shc dsp kseus coh buchen ak ‘ 70.000 
Dudivided WRONG. 45. i 05 oe s'Wee 4.779 
Oink <5 calediadinns-a9 dinsshaws o 681,590 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
lh tenis tinek s athe beveed $2, 138.083 
Capital st stock., 100,000 
~~ 800,000 
Oe ivided proilin.. SEH Aa. 21,990 
ye ee ee 2,647,296 
MURRAY HILL BANK 
on Ldecbithhtenieeleinsa dup $2,434,085 
Capital stock.. 100,000 
250,000 
115,526 
ood Mists nds chavkheoras snes 1,875,891 
ORIENTAL BANK. 

eoebhconah ty¥aobsatkeeuth $2,861,656 
Capital GRE acai tills dink Sede ok 300,000 
=e Dinas SER ohh A Shae ao tke mei 300,000 
on — — pot abheccers tbe ‘ 181,018 
DO acibins is seeaibcks cdchpicadad 2,128,370 





MONETARY A¥YFAIRS. 


CONFIDENCE recovers slowly. Money 
is plentiful; crop prospects are encourag- 
ing; the foreign situation is improving; 
and home trade is in sound condition in 
epite of dullness and occasional weak 
spots, Apparently, therefore, there is 
little reason for such prevaient stagnation 
as exists in’ all branches of. trade and 
finance, The only explanation is distrust, 
created by fears of a close money market 
during the fall months, and the possibility 
of further financial disturbances in Eu- 
rope. Another factor, which has not re- 
ceived all the attention deserved, is the 
derangement of business interests by the 
new tariff laws. Whle th is is but atem- 
porary drawback, it has caused a glut in 
certain markets, and thus induced 
caution and grumbling in a few 
quarters which may be expectedto disap- 
pear as trade adjusts itself to the new con- 
ditions. This very spirit of prudence, how- 
ever, 80 marked in all directions, is the 
most Wholesome feature in the whcle 
situation. Fortunately, it results from 
over expansion elsewhere than at home. 
A breathing spell was necessary here; else 
we, too, could have been drawn into the 
current of excessive speculation, and ill- 
timed enterprises which threatened Euro- 
pean Bourses with panic and ruin. There 
is every reason for confidence in the home 
situation: and whatever the risks fronting 
us are, 80 long as the present disposition 
to caution remains, the outlook for the 
future will be hopeful. 








London, hitherto a serious point of 
weakness, appears to have satisfactorily 
strengthened itself; The Bank ef Eng- 
land again reduced its rate of discount, 
which now stands at 3 per cent., and 
private advices say that its reserve is ex- 
pected to reach 19 or 20 millions sterling 
by the close of this month. Occasional 
disquieting rumors are still heard from 
thence; but it is quite certain that no 
euch redtiétion in the Bank rate would 
have been made if trouble of any conse- 
quence were insight. The failure rumors 
are about worn out there at least, and may 
be partly accounted for by the existence 
of a considerable short interest in Amer- 
ican securities which has yet to be 
liquidated. 

Some surprise was shown at further 
exports of about $3,000,000 gold, the 
scarcity of bills and foreign sales of stocks 
only partly explaining the firmness in 
foreign exchange. These shipments were 
destined for Paris; and, as the transac- 
tion involved a loss, the only inference is 
that gold was bought for the purpose of 
strengthening the Bank of France. 
While the Bank of England holds over 
six millions sterling more gold than a 
year ago, the Bank of France has failed 
to increase its holdings to any important 
extent ‘cOmpared with them. Paris 
finances have been in a strained condition 
for months past; and, even if the danger 
has been passed, France will suffer more 
from bad harvests than sny other coun- 
try in Europe. The best estimates are 
that France will be obliged ‘to import 
nearly $100,000,000 of wheat; and with 
this in prospect it is natural that the Bank 
of Franee should take steps to strengthen 
itself accordingly. As the Bank of Eng- 








20 (956) 


land is not likely to relax its hold upon a 
newly gained supply, the demand falls 
upon the United States. Whether it will 
continue cannot at present be foretold. 
Our foreign trade balance is running ad- 
versely; and practically all recent sbip- 
ments having been made at a loss, the 
usual methods of forecast are of no avail. 
There is only one certainty; that is, that 
much of the precious metal now leaving 
will return in the fall; and for the next 


few weeks we are not likely to much feel 
its loss with money as easy as it is. 





Speculation is ata stand-stili in stovks 
as well as everything else. On the Stock 
Exchange values were irregular, showing 
unusual sensitivenesrs to news of any 
kind, favorable or unfavorable. Large 
holders display confidence in higher 
prices; but they fail to secure public sup- 
port,and alone they are either unable or 
unwilling to carry on a bull movement. 
Commission houses are generally exprees- 
ing more hopeful views, and this may 
stimulate outside buying. In a few days 
large sums will be disbursed for July divi- 
dends ard interest. On the strength of 
this it is usual to expect a better invest- 
ment demand; yet the present stagnation 
and cheapness of good bonds shows that in- 
vestors are doing very little at the moment 
The immediate outlook for the stock 
market is, consequently, not very bril- 
liant, tho easy money and crop prospects, 
such as the present, are strong induce- 
ments for a bull movement, and may be 
so used later on, if no adverze influences 
interfere. General business remuins 
quiet, Clearing-house returns continue 
to decline, the totals at allcities last week 
being ten per cent. less than a vear ago. 
Wheat and cotton are both cheaper owing 
to abundant supplies, present or prospect- 
ive. The iron trade is in better shape, 
and coal prices are well maintained, con- 
sidering the heavy increase in produc- 
tion. In April and Muy the production 
of Eastern coal companies was 839,000 
tons larger than agreed upon, but stocks 
at both tidewater and the interior are 
eaid to be less then a year ago. The dry 
goods trade, excepting woolens, which are 
always in poor condition, is fairly active 
for the season, lower prices baving stimu- 
lated businese. 





The Joan market is dull and easy, call 
loans on stock collateral ruling 3 per cent. 
Time loans also show an easy tendency 
at 4} per cent. for thirty to sixty days; 54 
per cent,, for three to four months, and 6 
per cent. for six months, These rates in- 
dicate closer money during the fall 
months. Much will depend, however, 
upon speculative demands, the supply of 
fand, probably being sufficient for all 
Jegitimate trade and crop requirements, 
Should speculation become active rates 
for money are likely to be corresponding- 
ly affected. ‘he last bank statement 
showed exceptionally large gains. In 
deposits there was an increase of $11,383,- 
000; in loans a gain of $3,155,000; in specie 
a gain of $4,877 000. and in surplus reserve 
a rise of $5 687,000, bringing the latter 
item up to $16,172, 000 in comparison with 
$6,144,000 tne same time last year. These 
changes retulted from liberal arrivals of 
currency from the interior and large 
pension payments. In a few weeks the 
ourrency movement will be reversed, and 
attention then diverted to gold imports. 
London fully recognizes that it Must meet 
this American demand for gold, and it is 
worthy of nove that the Bank of France is 
said to have agreed to re-sell the gold 
taken from here at the same pricé as bas 
been paid for it. Certainly the outlook 
for the money market is more favorable 
than at the beginning of the month. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 20th. 
East Side... aaa we 
Fourth . 


Onseptai........ ..+-- 223 


Park 335 
State of New ap arte 10 
WeSLOTD, .<. 4.05 -s-. WK 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





June 2. June 1%. Differences. 
a... » . err i. yt 
BPOCle........<4. 60,004, ne. 
al tenders hy it «= «49,853,000 Inc. wu0 
ia: rer) 308,491,500 inc. ie 
Circulation 3.570 10 $485,200 inc. 84,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


—— omen ee nc. $4,877,800 
Lega: tenders... 49.406, 642.900 


Total reserve... $114,878,400 $106.357,700 Inc, $8,520,700 


Keserve requ’d 
depts 98,706,175 95,872,875 Imc. 2,833,200 


a ha 


above legai re- 
quirements... 16,172,225 10,484,835 Inc. 
Excess of reserve June 2ist, 18¥u 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
. Some capitalists in Cleveland, Ohio, 
have purchased 3,200 acres in Ontonagon 





ert 4 
6, 44.25 


County, Mich., on the South s of 
Lake Superior, having four of 
copper which is said to be very rich, 





steed The banks in this city are declaring 
their usual dividends payable on the Ist 
of July. It is estimated that about $98,- 
000.000 will be paid out for interest and 
dividends at New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston on the ist of July. 


. The prospects for one of the lergest 
peach crops we have ever had in the East- 
ern States, are very promising, and Cali- 
fornia raisers will be obliged in conse- 
quence to market a large part of their 
crop in the dried state. 


....A citizen of Eads, Colorado, gar- 
nished the salary of an employé of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad and got judg- 
ment for $17 50 and costs. The company 
neglected to settle and the matter was 
given to the constable who attached the 
engine of an express train and detained 
the train three hours until instructions 
could be received by telegraph from the 
Superintendent to pay the claim. 


..The sum of $100,000,000 was bor- 
rowed in the year 1887, on real estate se- 
curity in the State of. Illinois, Of this 
amount over $60,000,000 was on town 
lots, mainly in Cook County. of which 
Chicago is the county seat. Operations 
in real estate in Chicago during the past 
year were probably double the amount 
named above, Chicago presenting at this 
time a scene of unexampled activity in 
real estate transactions. 


... As stated some weeks since in these 
columns Mr. J. Rhinelander Dillon has 
brought suit against the directors of the 
defunct American Loan & Trust Com- 
pany to recover the value of twenty 
shares of stock amounting to $2,335.75. 
Mr. Dillon claims that through their mal- 
feasacce the Company was ruined, The 
result of this suit will be watched with 
much irtercst asif successful, it will go 
far toward establishing the dovtrine that 
directors should direct. 


... The retail drv goods house of 
Messrs. Journeay & Burnham, of Brook- 
lyn, which was established in 1844, and 
ever since has done an exceedingly profit- 
able businers, has been incorporated as 
“* Journeay & Burnham,” with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. A certain portion of 
the preferred ‘stock is now offered for 
sale, as will be seen by an advertisement 
in our financial advertising columns. 
The preferred stock is entitled to a cumu- 
lative preferential dividend of eight per 
cent. per annum, payab’e quarterly. 
From February ist to May 3ist, 1891, the 
net profits are stated as having exceeded 
the amount necessary to pay the divi- 
dends of eight per cent. on the preferred 
and twelve per cent. on the common 
stock, 

DIVIDENDS. 


THe Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist, 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
July ist. 


The Citizens’ Savings Bank bas declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half 
per cent.. per annum, on sums not ex- 
ceeding $3 000. Payable July 20th. 

The Manhattan Savings Iustitution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half percent. per annum on sums pot 
exceeding $3,000 payable July 20th. 

The East River Nationul Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble July ist. 

Tbe Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of seven per cent., payable July ist. 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 
Ist. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable July ist. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July ist, 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist. 





Letters Investment 
of 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALT STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & C0O,, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 BASSAS STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Mortgages, Investment Securities Real Estate 
DENVER. COLORADO. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


a ——————————————— 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BANK STOCKS. 
THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS, 
is increasing its capital as $500,000 to 





$!. 00.000, its surplus $100.0 rad 
i] and ie undivided profits 
825.0 106 to § 30.00 
to ne Ge stock are solicited as 
$123 per a being exact book value. This bank 
never ares less than 14 per cent. per annum net, oan 
its orgynization. The investment will return ‘you a 
semi- aonual dividend of five per cent. free of taxes. 
Address B. BLANKE wo President, 
DaLLas, TEXAS, 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





Correspondence is desired with those East- 
erm investors in COLORADO realty and 
mortgage securities wishing information 
about their western interests. 

EDWARD D. UPHAM, 
307 Peoples Bank, Dunn, Colorado, 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


EGGLESTON ‘ M ALLETTE & BROWNELL 


ornces: ho Mom ince ee Building, 27 Tacoma 
Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Investments made and property managed for non- 
residents. We baveon hand a live of Gilt 
6and iper cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for 
sale. Reference, any Bank in Caicago. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon 
Corresponcence solicited. 





*THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
S. W. PIERCE, President, 


offers choice 6 per cent, and 7 per cent. Sooestten. A 

~~ yh mpoust of its Capital Stock. _ 16 per 

be nad at $105 per share xamined and 

by the State Banking Depart- 

. Write for turther information toCompany,or 
Ss. MOT - Eastern Aacvees, 

57 and 59 William stree:, New Lerk. 


Safe and Oprrerestbie -F. VRS... Bonds; three times 
CERTIFIUATSS oF DPOSIT, 
KANSAS BATIONAL BARK 0! OF Pe gonITS, KAW, 
Payable ON emenemes” bo ay "pearing interest at the 


4 per cent. if nels 1 a. aH per cent. for 3d year. 
5 per - ~~ = 7 Py o~. for 4th year. 
EA 





8 PER ce FOR THE FI R. 
Printed information Pope on > reqnset Mention 


is pu 
H LEWIS PP resifent. 
A. C. JOBES, Cashier: GEo. 8. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier. 





proper’ ties for sa is 

pe men ety tate ik, 4 to 10 ‘per cent. net, 

Correspondence solicited. Printed information on 

oouceiee. References foramen. ember Salt. 
Chamber of Comme J. WATTS, No. 9 


H. 
West 2d South Street, Salt "Lake City, Utah. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell ell Exchange 
principal: European cities. 


tne Magmerca and Travelers’ Credits 
le in rit I parts of the world. 
Agents and At Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lomrep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities. 





THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


2 #3,000,000, 
Is a legal de yore & for Court and om funds and 
for generate qpcetts, upon which it 


ExAt. RAIES 


LU ous FITZ6 
JOBNT. TERRY ERALD, President. 


HENRY B. HY Vice-Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY. 
HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CLINTON HUNTER, ‘Assistant Secretary. 





THREE YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
The Pacinc Northwest a pronens field for in- 


vestment, Send for my 10 paged history of Portland, 

—™ — humerous vures of public 
ee and private .e-ideaces. PHILIP S. BATES, 

Reat Hetate and Investment Agent,Porti Zon. 
Helerences: First “— Westf ' .: P. A. 
Marshail, Am San Francisco, 
Cal; Ladd Tilton. s kers, Portland on; 








s | CITY LOANS. 
‘Te ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
. e bave never handied farm loans. 
Pp hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.08) loans on city 
property. In Tand 8 percent. Write 


A list. 
u | The Standard Investment Co, 





Le OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 








J “me 4 ry 
26, 1891, 
——————— 
FPAIRHAVEN,. 
THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural Jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extenait-€)querries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacitic Northwest van be obtained by 
addressing 


pasengsyy tar 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNE Won gE aR yy VEns- 


221 Chamb { Commerce Building. 
8. E. Cor. 2 ia Salle and ‘Wasnington Sts -. Chicago. 


Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CE¥R & CO., 


SUCCESS9RS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


Real Estate Loans and Investments, 
AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1876). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 2, REAL. ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


.. Surer and better profits than real pin A ‘ 


COMPANY, 
ash. 














dress JO vis & COo., 
25 WEAN ee 18 HOAYIRA Wis. 
* RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. [tis no longer necessary for Fastern capital- 
bo tae 5 per oon. acoeaitigs for sors. 


solicited 
THE | teas & bal Y Linen cc al 
ENT, People 


Refe 
and Deposit Bank. — 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming ie ie KEANE the Mixsouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 


Seat of Buffalo Mie 
bt Ne abd the: *Midway City,” is 1,733 mit'es from 
fa a s from San Francisco, is situated 








witht ributa 

$1 Semana in public improvements 
since 18s. has a large water power, 
three oats 7 ' lights, was, electric street 


rai 
jm es es water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
ephones. 
A City of schools and ctgrehem the school system 
ssed i est. 


being unsurpa o 
For intormation roxerting KEARNEY a5 a a place 


of residence, business and investment, 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


(02°: WET TORT MORTGAGE LOANS. 
0 able semi-annually by draft on New 
ork. Personal a’ ition er Sd all 


"Plahese references 
J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45.and 47 WALLSTREET, 
“Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


isa } 
hose Sean's Penne 








into court, 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five Gays’ S notice, and will "be entitled to interest for 


e whole time they may remain 
pT oa 
JOHN A. STEWART, nti 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT, w BBEY. 
CLINTON GILBERT, JOHN ¥ Brown, 
DANIEL BD. Lo’ EDWARD COOPER, 
pat ly SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
AMES Low. ES 5. SMITH. 
Wma. WALTER Ysan ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIs J AMES. LEXANDER E. ORR. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Wittiam H. Macy. JR., 
@. Albany, WM. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HA OAD SB, pueray vH. ScHwa 
ANSON PHELPS FRANK LYMAN "aw Brooklyn 
Gro. HENRY W. ” Grong £ Fk, VisTor. 
GEORGE BLIss. M. Wassuny ASTOR. 
Y L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Lous G. HAMPTON, Assistas; Secretary. 


6% Mortgage Investments 73% 





* Qregon and Washington. 


| the pretiee - 6 per cent. to 734 per cent., 
beer i jpcipel and ‘able in 
tonto iT M RTGAGE Etoak ymade on carefully 
veators estors’ a5. L- Caret@iy, Ny attended to. 5 remit. 
rolere Any y= on @ atio: _stgeemene 
eT aa i ‘breeEwt, 


Portland hae ok f.. Portland, Or, 











June 25, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE FRANK TRUST COMPAN, | OTT TP A BT B 


186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
IS AUTHORIZED TO OFFER 
FOR SUBSCRIPTION #400,- 
000 OF THE PREFERRED 
CAPITAL STOCK OF 


* JOURNEAY & BURNHAM,” 


INCORPORATED 1391. 
TO SUCCEED 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


OAPITAL STOOK - - - $1,000,000 
DIVIDED INTO 10,000 SHARES OF 
$100 EAOH. 


All the stock will be, full paid, and 
stockholders. will have no personal lia- 
bility whatever. 


5,000 SHARES are preferted stock (pre- 
ferred both as te dividends and assets). The 
preter: ed stock is entitled to a cumulative 
preferential dividend of eight per cent. per 
annum. payable quarterly on the first days 
of January, April, July, and October in 
each year, befere any dividend shall be 
paid upon the commen stock. 








The remaining 5,000 SHARES are com- ’ 


mon stock entitled to a nun-cumulative div- 
idend of twelve per cent. per annum alter 
the payment of the cumulative dividend 
upon the preferred stock. 

The surpius profits over and above these 
dividends will be divided equaliy between 
the preterred and the common stock. 

Dividends will be payable at the office ot 
the Franklin Trast Company, or will be sent 
by mailte shareholders upon request. The 
twe classes of steck wili have the same 
voting power. 

All of the common stockand $100,000 of 
the preferred stock will be ta.en by :he sure 
viving members of the fi'm andthe Direct- 
ersot the company. The remaining $400,- 
000(4,.U00 shares) of PREF&K&RRED STUCK 
is offered ‘for subscripiien at par, the right 
beiag reserved, shouid the appiica.ieos ex- 
ceed the amount offered, to give preference 
to the regular custemers of the house. 


The proposed stock offers a security atmost iden- 
tical with that of a first mortgage bond, with the 
priviiege of sharing with common stock in surplus 
protits. The dividend of 8 per cent. per annum is 
cumulative, and in case of non-payment it wiil re- 
main, unti! paid, a charge against the earnings of the 
company prior to all claims of. the.common stock. 
In case of liquidation the preierred stock wiil be paid 
in full both in principal und accrued dividends be- 
fore payment 1s made upon the comnfon stock. 

The firm of Journeay & Burnham of Brooklyn, im- 
porters and Dealers in Dry Goods, was established 
in 1844, by Mr. Henry P. Journeay and Mr. Lyrwan 8. 
Burnham. In the following year Mi. Hugh Boyd 
became a partner, and the firm remained unchanged 
until December last, when the death of Mr. Journeay 
necessitated this re-organization. 

The reputation of the firm fur honorable dealing 
has always been recognized, and its credit has been 
the highest accorded by ths commercial agencies of 
the country. Its career has been one of continued 
prosperity; the sales having amounted to over 
$1,230,000 per annum for the past thirty years, and 
the net profits during the same period, afver deduct- 
ing all bad and doubtful devts, have been suffi- 
cient to pay the regular dividend upon the preferred 
stock und dividends ranging from 4 to 12 per cent. 
per annum upon the common stock. From February 
Ist to May 3ist, 1891, the net profits have not only 

ded the t necessary to pay the dividends 
upon botn the preferred and common stock, but 
have been larger than in any similar period, ex- 
cept one, for several years past. These proiits by 
agreement accrue to the new company. The tirst 
dividend on the preferred stock wilkbe paid October 
Ist, 1891. 
- The assets of Journesy & Burnham,,acgu'red by 
this company at their fair inventory appraised value, 
ordinary reductions being made, and exclusive of the 
good-will of the long-established business of the 
firm, are largely in excess of the issue of preferred 
stock, and amply sufficient for the requirements of 
the business. 

Under the centrol of a Board of Directors, the com- 
pany will be managed by the members of the late 
firm, alaed by its experienced and reliable staff of 
employés. 

Messrs. Lyman S. Burnham and Hugh Boyd, sur- 
viving partners, and John M. Conklin, for many 
years associated with the late firm, have entered 
inte agreement to remain in its service until July Ist, 
1896, or for such longer period as the company, may 
require their services. 


PROPOSED OFFICERS OF THE COM- 
PANY. 
LYMAN 8S. BURNHAM, Presi- 1a ieaaitent 


dent, 
HUGH BOYD, Vice-President, the late firm. 


JOHN M. CONKLIN, Manager. 








FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of stock. 
CONDITIONS OF PAYMENT. 


TEN PER CENT. ON APPLICATION. BALANCE 
TEN DAYS AFTER ALLOTMENT. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED UNTIL 
3 O'CLOCK P.M. OF TUESDAY, JUNE 50th, 1891, BY 


Franklin Trost Company, Brooklyn, 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co; N. Y,, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF APPLICATION CAN BE 
OBTAINED 


BROOELK, June 20th, 1891. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Batata Senet 
Resets. 


This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

LES N. FOWLER. President. 
J. WILKINSON. Vice-President 
B. P. . SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas 





CHA 
CHAS. BE 


OFFICES: 
New Yors, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, Engiand. Berlin. Germany. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital ... 
Sarplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Pepeatares issued by this Company are recog- 





nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
pe gs Aye of Inverest. as among the safest lavest- 
ments offered to th 

Refers to 
Users Hartin ln Boren Tarra 

essra. Mo ~ ew York 
Geo. G. Wi e Chemical Nationa 
ene. New York 


Gray, Esq., cee: “National Safe Deposit Com - 
Um ith. fsq.. No. 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
‘Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughot t 
the East. Correspond ited. 


ence 5 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
4.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Te 


No city of its size has such great — 
mercial and Manufacturing advantages and none 
growing so rap idly. Chicagoana Duluth wili pultle 
mately the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading matter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO.. Duluth, Minn. 
TACOMA ssc Choice investments made for non- 
— 








ben ag ee a cent.can be 
property saeiee now ay 10 
cent. beside the n in city and BE 
garden, fruit, hop, farm, tron lands, 
mining properties, Write E. Ff. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash, 


For reliable information regarding investment in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and descrip- 
tien of Country, address 


THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 
MENT OOMPAKY. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN 2223s 


nm the Union, and the 
healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
bloom all the year. 





of 


Is located in the centre 
t in 


the richest Cotton bel 
the wae 


.| AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and will 
have ready for use of fac- 
to 16 months the 
Korse po water power (14,500 

pcee sntanesi in the Souta or 


Will offer most liberal in- 


A UST i N turers to locate there. 


For full information concerning the many advan- 
tages of Austin asa place for Soe. for manu- 
factures, for health and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


Secretary Gor Com mercial Club, 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, pat fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 
TEXAS AND MEXIGAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


@ Eighteen years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


P.-0. BOX 162. 
Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 








Plantations. Mineral Lands, large ies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 

REFERENCES: 
James H. Raryens & Co,, Bankers....Austin, Texas 
virst t National SAbseasnocs obese coos ~ Texas 
City National Bank...............0005 «++ Austin, Texas 


I make loans and investments for seenieeen, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 





MISSOUR| RI Red! La MPANY, 


Lic ended to dp talihetea nem y Yor 
This compeny has $2L0,L00. patd up caplad, and is 


doing strict 
amcay, BUSINESS. 


a@ speciality of managing Church and Endowment 
Funds etc. Write for particulars. 

ULHABER, Treasure: 
O. A. CRANDALL. ¥ President. 


9 PER CENT. QUARANTEED. 


Safe Limited 
Snoume t offered. Write for Particulars ana Refer- 


UNION. BAN NKING CO.. Aberdeen; So. Dak. 








INVESTMENT 
in the UNITED STATES. 
Present £ outh of 
PORTLAND Is 
of any city in the U. ssoloab, rtion to its size. Whole- 
sale trade, 1890, $130, Pays xin Capital age 000 ; 
Bu now under constructi ,000,000. We ea 


lan for the investment of capital in best real phen 
in large and small amounts, ~*sh or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolu itel and 
ably profitable. Send for full mien on and Bankers? 
references. EUGENE D. WHITE & Cw., Portland, Or, 


GUARANTEED PROFITS -~ {EY zonors 
in Portland, Ure; cof Me Rg te! 





s 
ract under which 'arge and 
Estat profits are made on Investments in and Reai 


m4 aia are handling choice business and resi- 
rty in the city and gg of which 

eiracawte avalos intwe o years noe prope ropeity 
Sites Ea Easy Terms or 9 quthlytustsi ments, 
solicited : U.S. Sena- 

tors Dolph and Mitchel! tierchants ‘National, Com- 
mercial PRational and Savings Banks, or 


rtla 
any) pee or financial institution in this city. 
THWICK, BATTY & CO., Portiand, Gronen. 


TFXAS INVESTMENTS, 


We have loaned 
in Texas over 
ep oe never 
ost a dollar. 

We can loan 
Ba Toney at 

Pp. c. net, securi- 
Vi ty founded upon 

real estate 










these 
rapidly risiog. cun sell me the choice sof these 
lands Soules yout a profit of 2 Leer cent in one year. 
Texas isthe most a in the American 
Union. We can sel Fa county and municipal 
netting you 6 per rent. and absolutely Lat og by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Cunsti 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


absolu 
Business Property an Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 


P. O. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOUROITED. 
Lees OMA, WASHINGTON. 
onpOr s and SAN FRANCISCO. 


INVESTMENTS, 


TAGO MA GUARANTEED 8p.c. 


net on all moneys sent us for invegment in real 
estate in the thriving city of nace WA. Wask. 
ides we send you one-half the profits, 8 and 1@ 
r cept. net on mortgage loans first-class security. 
rite for information. Best references given. Ad- 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


10¢ IN" Po95 Tose. 


Lo 
A good loan Fone in which both principal aad tn- 
terest is PAIL) promptly when due. Loans of the 
Rosse character will St} investors seven per cent, 

oom e bonds; no East- 
nve tors jeal airectly with borrowers 
in the neOLD FAS “i oe WAY. 

ce, 














E. B a SAN A ANTONIO, TEX., 
Agent of the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, Limited, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


O_/ EIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
Yo feesersnme 












Principal and interest guaranteed 
Loans made on productive real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con- 
servative basis. and only after per-onal 
examination by us. Interest payabie in 

corre- 








New York Exe aq. We. invite 
spondence. Very highest references 


PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKINC COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 





DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black Jand belt of North Texas, the richest in 
th Dallas the commercial and railroad 
ye ¢ this Sretts proper Mea a x ——4 
oom or city proper mnost 
t8 per and ter ae = pay en 


at 8 per cen 
neces = i rit and business m 
refers aa to our integrity gladly furnish 


e invite corespondence, und will 
full ulars. 
in teaaily. values throughout Texas are increasing 


FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas Nationai Bank Bdg., Dallas, Tex. 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR. 


ost rapid) wing city in the Nort! 
47 moe) Sula* ion. . nnd «ill inal pent = 





and statis 
CHOLs i Real I'hecate, ese 
est Superior, Wis. 


thee. "m. M. 


Tower 


ts for 
M. N 
veaue, 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


EAL ESTATE, . 


RASA E SQ RTA AIREY 
Pada hac spcbdefirn 


ved 





asaba and Ver- 
pars Iron Ranges tributary thereto. Send 
descript 


ive circular with Map. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 





DULUTH, MINN, 











FOR SALE-6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE, QUINLAN & 00., Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn St, OHIOAGO ILL. 











(957) 21 








Money Making a Science. 


Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
alten and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, “ for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T. A.WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


NEBRAS KA. 
LOAN AND TRUST he 


STINGS, N 
Capital, $300,008.) ’ "Bar barpine. #1 $135,000. 
ye. 8 issued by the 


Gomenny, secured ayable a Mortgages heid by trus- 
at toe Chemical National 

0 wens er securities offered invest- 
Western references fur- 

Corre resp r d. Write 


I “CLARKS, Pres. E. C.WEeBsTEe 
D.M.McCELHINN EY. Vice-Pres. C.P, Wester. 


TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR 
Splendid chances for investments; more money Oxi 








Treas. 
ashier. 





be made at these Feces in the next five years than 
auy place in the U Loans negetiate: ang) r cent, 
et to loaner. refer to al! Banks. C. M. KINGSLEY 


ne Cu., 218 E. Houston st., San Antonio, tex. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE fie ccntcr® of? fhenver 


the center of fenver is 
cheaper than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who ha~ purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen tho property 


_— made in f. to five seers, 100% 





rom three to 
Maps id = information furnished upon 


THE CHAMBERLIN 





INVESTMENT co., 
ENVER, COL 
PORTLAND, § Invest Here.) THUS 
OREGON. | WHik: | Monty. 
irom Gyosus H. HIMES, Portland, Ore 
Refers to I. A. Macrum, Cashier Merchants’ Nat, 
Bank. 











DIVIDEND. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A dividend 
of Four (4) Per Cent. has been declared, puyable 
on and after July Ist, 1891. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE lyreneray AND Taapeer NATIONAL) 


K OF a ‘ 
New YORE. June 19th, 1891. 

A DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. OU oF or 
the ea: nings of the last six fenthe on to-oay 
declared by this bank, payable on the Ist day or jen 
next. The transfer boous will remain closed till that 
date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Casni er. 











Jayme NATIONAL Ban K, 
NE yous. J rome th. 1sv 
HE ave this ¢ OF DIRECTO OF 
y 


G. KE. SOUPER, Gashier. 
HE MaRKET AND FULTON NATIONAL 
BANK, New York, June !9th, 1891.—The Board 
of Directors have this day declared a Pat wh | 
dividend or PYLE o) Pr CENT. free of tax, pay- 
able on and after J ist, 1891. 
Transfer books will be ohenns spell that date. 
GILBERT, Cashier. 
THE MERCANTILE norm BANK , 
New York, June ita, isg1. 
IVIDEND.—THE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of TAREE 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 
Ist, 1891. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 23d to 
July ist, inclusive. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier, 


waremas BANK OF THE REPUBLIC } 
FNe Ay 2 June 19th, 1991. 

HE BOARD OF DIRE TORS HAVE THIS 

Soe, declared a dividend of FOUR > Fen 

nes- 











E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


HE BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, JUNE 
197H, 1891 —The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PEK 
CENT., payable July ist, 1891. The transfer books 
will be closea from ca dete east oa fith, 1891. 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 


THE ELEVENTH WARD Bewk, 
New Yorg«, 4 19th, 1891. ; 

HE BOARD OF DIR“ CTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
deciared a semi-anuual dividend of four (4) per 
cent. free from tax, payable on and after July Ist, 








i. 
ing trans‘er books will remain closed until that 
dat CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 


TH& ORIENTAL BANK, Nw YORK, June 2th, 1891. 
76TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARO OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
deciared a dividend of five (5) per cent. ftom the 
earnings of the last six months, payable on and aft«r 
say Ist, 1891. The transfer books will be closed from 
June Wth to July ist, inclusive. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


C'NEW Yo ‘SAVINGS pang * THE CITY OF 
ye ORK, Nos. 56 and 58 Bowery, corner 


1 St 

SIXTY COND s SEME-ARNU AL, DLVIDEND OF 
INTEREST.—The Trustees have ordered that lacer. 
est at the rate of THREE ANDONE- rs on and at 
Le er annum be paid to Copoaitoes ona after 

July 2 “6th. on all sums of id @p 
have remained on a 
ending J aes * Lt 








000— which 
‘or the three b. "3 moatos 


RD A _ FOIRTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Casbier. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


New Yorg, June 20th, 1891. 
80th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The trustees of this institution have declared in- 
teréston all sums not exceeding $3.000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months endinz on the 
30th instant, at the rate of THREE ANDONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum. payabie on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 

F. G. STILES, EDWARD SCHELL, 
Secretary. President, 


WESTERN UNLON TELEGRAPH CO. 








New York, June 10th, 1891, 
DIVIDEND NO. 91, 


The Borrd of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. upon the 
capital stock of = com mpeey from the net earnings 


after the 
ith day of July next.to shareholders of record, at 
$e ct close ae transfer books on the 2th day of 
une. 
Thetransfer bookis will be closed at 8 o'clock on 
the afternoon of June 2th — and reopened on 
the morning of the 2d of July nex 





LR. H. 2. oe conan Treasurer, 











22. (958) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


June 25, 1891. 





Quarren sounrengaer oar now, | ¢ 


tional banks, as per schedule. . 
estate, as per scheduic..... 





be by -— Sp = and checks for the 
otter items OXCHADMES...... «2.05.22 05> aoe 
carrie’ as cash, as per 


ft 
cai 
Inversat. 
a 


Total $3, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 2. 


KR. Ae? 


we in the city of New 
duly 


Loans and discounts, less due from direc- 








Capital stock paid in, in cash 
pi pa 


Dneisedlnecsesacveessssdhiesteibaboodbe 
aire Law My outstand 








CORRE Reet ee eee werent eeeeeeeeeneeeeee 


T 
be’ {LLIAM i. Penk 
B. Guebeee of - ‘Bank of 


$3 ident, and \F. C. M 

HEW, Cashier, of the BOWERY BANK of NEW 

YS - .'@ bank located and business at a 
Street, in the city of New York, in 


in said cou: 
sworn,each for himself, saith that thet fore: 
rt, with the the 





P| is, i. all ——y of the con- 
transaction of 


dition of the said ik before the 


be RR 1891, to the 
of his knowledge and belief; and they _~* Ad that 
peel o Sr nk bas been transacted a 

and not elsewhere; and oat the 


—_ report is port iad in com; 


piiance wi 
rem the Superintendent of th the | Bank- 
ing De nwt nde denignating career pe aan di 


Fine, 801, as the day on whieh su 
be meade. 


P. DBGR. AAF, exesient 
F.C. MAYHEW, ‘Cas 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by = 


nents, the i7th day of sume, 1891, betore m 
-tlacvowx 


Certificate filed in N. Y Co 


'y Publ te’Kings Co. ba 







tion named, and noteisewhere; and 
port is made m compiiance with an 
<oteed | ga the Superintendent of the 


Lng designating Saturda 
-~-% 1800, as the cayun which 
m 


w. Ble 59 oe. ent. 
DAL ATT, Cashier 


Severally we Aa 3 to by both depo- 
nents, the 15th day of June, 1391, before me, 
[SBAL.) JOHN R. O’ O'HALLORAN. mt 
Certificate filed in Now York t Y 





QUARTER BANivon the morning of movi 


the 18th day of June, 189) 
fabeaione: 
Loans aud discounts, less due from di- 


mpanies. state 
national banks, as oper schedule......... 
SS and lot, as per : 
ER st See $158,566 33 
other real estate, as per. 


schetuie teccesccccesbeceesecs 8,827 42— 
Stocks 


and bonds, as per schedule........ 


ong me items * vin: Bilis and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges............ . -s..+ 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Current expenses. .............. +e peces 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............... 





U Wided profits, vi: 
1 Z.: 
Pe ccnccccodses. ccceecses 08 
h eeees 106 87 
a cakatestog Paso Vipocvass . 3 
Pe a Ace | 





Other 
Due Maphahone, as foliows. v 
popestes its subject to check. x 315,043 27 
Demand certificates of d 


posit . 82 858 08 
Certified checks «0.0.0.7... 22,663 04— 2,420,564 39 


. : 
Shas cccgluse c cebabodes © 96,697 65 
Daé- ‘private bankers and 


brokers, as perschedule..... 4 37— 


rer of the State ot. New, 


cietineliessnsssteatie ne, . SAUNA 3S 


er 2 Ka for new mock . 6.50 0—- 8.9K 1 
—_———— — 


orate ste ai Niw York. Count ew 

DeVEAU, S4ercap t.and TH 
18803 ier of the UNT MORRIS BANK, a 
bank 10 vein No. 





o 
iene they further say that the business of asta bank 
pet ome transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere: pad that the shove report is made aom- 


at of th Banking Department 4 lenating 
e ent des 
the 13th cor of June, 188i, as the da: 


which such report Lo be 


OS. M. D&VEAU, President. 
N. ter. 


08. W. ROBINSO 


TH 
Severa)iy subscribed and sworn to by both de 
nents, the 16th day of Jess, ! foot te before m 


. HB. Liv: 
Notary Public, New York County. 


Oe AMERICA. won twee OF THE BAY = 


en tS 


$20,873, 130 | 13u 65 
RE, Ag ov NEW YORK, 88,: 
t, and DALLA’ . 
merica, a bank 
“and 46 Wall 
id county. being 
duly sworn, each for news. says thatthe toregoing 
atrue statement of the con- 
said bank 5) ore the 
business on the 18th day of June, 1891.t0 
belief; = they farther | pay CS 


Loans and Gtqasunt, Ieee due from +. 


Q°AnE aS Be Y eee OF THE ELEV- 


econ ROES. 


























Loans and bn due from 
rs 


Due from bankers . ... 





Deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates or 


Cashier’s yoo outstanding... 


cate | or New YORK. 
HEODORE ROVERS, Cashier, ot BANE OF ‘Thr 
EP POLIS, a soaking Cro; — ana 
doing business at New in said coun 
auly sworn, 7 himselt oath ‘that the {orege 
ali ue statement of the 
said ban beforethes of 
morning of Saterday, the thirteenth 
nd eignt. hundred ninety-one, in res 
to each and every of the items ana 
1 Rosenarag to the ofa v§ 
and that the 


t 

t in omy: be 
ing duly sworn, each for himeeif, says that the 
foregoing report, ith ane schedule accompany- 


same, peapecss, Pyheortvat and ps > “deponent, 
t of the condition of — said a. 4 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE ae won Ou the morning of Sat- 








$7,278,473 89 


$300,000 00 
300,000 OU 


Be —_ oe 89 


. being 


jegoinig g is, in 


tiou of the 


mand is tranancted atthe Socation afore- 
said; and ROBERT this Fepors President. is absent 
and Caunot join in th 


Sy bor day 


EDWARD C. EVANS “ 
N y Public, N. 





LIABILITIES. 
Ca) pal stoek pate in, in cash.. pasess $100,000 00 
0) at adivided profits, viz. : 


on 2 





aes 83 ® 
177,175 S7— =: 205,631 43 


Deposits subject te check. 31,384,578 64 
ce- 


Demand certiticates of 
i bcenaaanseriencaiannens 4,106 00 
ed % W427 4— Lame 88 
Unpaid SMI «<0 cocaccltencadees 56 00 


OEM). 2055 00--eccesecesee sence ssecgrs: coene $1,684,499 31 


T 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yous ag 


HENRY STEERS, Prestiens, and CHAS. E, 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD 
BANK, a bank Le. gal do! at 
No. i147 ps ay ~* the cit: of New 
York, in county, be being ant sworn, each 
for aL says that t with the 
schedule accom: ‘de oe yh 


panying 
a true statement Pot the condition jon of the said bank be- 
fore the See of any business on lth Pet 
June, 1891,to the best of "nis eee and belief: 
and they further say that the business bank has 
been transacted at the lk 


ed, and not else- 


nam 
where; and that the oer report is made in compii- 


ance with an official notice ved from the Super- 
intendent of the Bank Department des 
Saturday, the 18th June, 1691, as the day on 
which cash report 


be e. 
HENKY STEaR Preatiest. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and swornto by "pote depo- 


nents, the Yotn day of June, eS Se 


fotey Public, vit 3 Coun 
Certificate filed in New York Coun uss - 








ARTERLY REPORT oF fer MUR- 
QY; AY HILL BANK onthe morn of Saturday, 
the 13th day of June, 1801: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts; less due oom > 
rectors. 


S s88=s5 Sse 








Loans and discounts, less due from & 
rectors $1,640,885 76 
37,200 00 


19 08 
839,336 68 





P~- tu ——y and bon. asper 





a LY REP oF bs 75 
i Xtket | on 
e 18th day of Jun e, oe 


RESOURCES. “A 
Lewmvend discounts, }ess due from direct- 


PTerirT eee eee ee ee 


wo fyeun directors........ «+. Bs% coheocbaca 


verdrafta, as per schedule...........«. a 
Due trom trust companies, 


pan 
per sepedels..; 
and bondés,'&s per schedule. . 


nited Stites iegal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of mation banks........ 
carriea cash. 








LIABILITIES, 
Cagteal —— _ in, im cash............. 








ect to check.. $661,371 10 


Demand cer ficates of de- 


“A See a 681,580 9 





Casbie 
bank } 








bs real estate, as p-r sched- 


ail 





ped Ly! petiowe, viz.: 
cheee. 





"uy Ui ii: Si i a 
NK 


ot r. of the POD! TEENIE ee r 


Stree’. in the city of New ¥ os in said 
Peabe ee tng feregotng 
the neat = ies tee 





RLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
moe the morning of Saturday the 


151,012 55 








8% SHORT 








= nies 7h 
ant States loga)tonder | notes and cir- 
ating notes Sf waite mal banks........ 88,671 
na ks f ea ass day 
¢ ecks for the "S ex- 
NE acncccccacegece cseccess $95,560 74 
Other La a as cash, as 
per schedule.............+.++ 794 72 
_—_ 96,355 46 
Murrent Expenses. ........---seeeeevee ceveee 22,178 4 
ts pot included uncer any of the 
«above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and ~ Ta egee weeres mr te 
Suspense account....-.......+++ 
- -— 11,73 96 
TOCA ccccccceccccccccccccccccescced cseeee $2,434,065 23 
LIABILITIES 
Geatal al tees paid in, in cash............. $100,000 00 
“Unaivided Reelin goragmncesccomramiernvsas 
Pearce soreeroersenneeesoceees on " 
c onge b coccscnscoeeneeocosbesee 
TRRGTORE. cc cccccccccccccescsccccoce 5,405 45 
— 115,525 66 
one depositors as follows, 
Deposits hoe we of - $1,792,113 61 
Se dishbackdeeebemescconen 19,068 44 
obrtitied CNOCKS.......0+ 000000 31 856 20 
wa ‘nation! "Banks an et 
n 
BiGlonchaxsessoaesssptens 32,852 
1,875,891 05 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Bills rediscounted..............ss+neeeees 92,470 52 
Unpaid dividends. .,........000.-Neeceee 148 WO 
ete ncshovnsivaneentes tnanhoondheneher $2,134,065 23 
STATE OF New Yo COUNTY OF NEW YORK,ss.; 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, Proséen and ALBERT 


Cashier, of Se MURRA A BANK, a 
and doi Cooney at No. 70 Third 


sw each for himself, says that the foregoing 
Moparts with the the 


and belief; and they further say that the 

said bank has been transacted e location named, 
and not eek and that the above report is made 
in compliance an official — received from 





THE Ere 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN OONH. 











SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL-............---§600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 


Company of New York. Amount of issue 


Umited by Law. Connectiont Trustees, 
Ezecutors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 





Fly city is grow 


ing very y, and is fast becom- 
ag the manufacturi and btn center of the 

) he MORTGAGE S, 6 per cent. 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., according t te the class o 
propert 1 n, First-class Eastern and West- 


8. M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 





LOANS, 
We have some mortgages running three to twelve 


months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 
cent. bank discount. si 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfold Ssrocs, Beteh, Mass. A 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 





214 and 216 Broadway. 
threugh the Bank, 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


PRICE revisions, for which the trade has 
been waiting for some time, were made 
during the past week in the shape of 
reductions of 3 c. per yard in the follow- 
ing 4-4 bleached shirtings: Lonsdale, 
Blackstone, Hope, Fitchville, Forget-Me- 
Not, Masonville, New York Mills and 
Wameutts, also in Lonsdale cambrics and 
7-8 bleached. The decline has not been so 
great as many buyers were looking for- 
ward to, and there are other leading 
makes in which no change at all has 
been announced. The result has been a 
disappointment all round. Agents have 
not found any marked response in the 
shape of extended purchases, and buyers 
have found the market stiffer than they 
expected. To a great extent it is, in the 
matter of bleached cottons at any rate, 
a standoff. Agents, looking at their com- 
paratively moderate stocks, see no neces- 
sity to do more than they have done; 
buyers, looking at the further decline in 
the price of cotton, hold the opinion that 
there is no necessity to hurry in their 
operations and that they will be able to 


f buy their goods when they are prepared 


to operate for their fall trade at the 
usual time, just as cheap as they are 
now. In this connection, however, it 
may be well for buyers to recollect that 
the decline in cotton has really had no 
effect on the prices of such grade, as 
must be bought for the production of fine 
yarn shirtings. Manufacturers have had 
to pay a premium for suitable cotton 
right along and are still doing so, and 
that the present prices of cotton goods 
leaves a very small margin over cost of 
production. Should the fall demand be 
at all good, not taking advantage of 
present value might easily prove an 
opportunity missed. 

Turning to the market generally it was 
found that buyers were here in moderate 
numbers only, and that their spot opera- 
tions were of an indifferent character. 
Early in the week the excessive heat made 
them -indisposed to exert themselves, 
while the Jater change tocold and wet 
was not favorable to free operations. 
Mail orders*from day to day were of fair 
extent im the aggregate. Seasonable goods 
were not taken in other than light quan- 
tities, but fall style ginghams and dress 
goods in all wool and cotton warp varie- 
ties were ‘in steady uest. Fall prints 
were also more generally put on the road, 
altho not yet freely shown on the spot, 
and the early progress of salesmen was of 
a satisfactory character. Fall ginghams 
were steady on the basis of last season’s 
values, and dress goods 2 firm; but 
prices have not yet been fixed for fall 
prints, all transactions so far recorded 
being on memorandum and subject to 
opening rates. Reports from the West 
are encouraging, and collections are in 

good shape there, but neither reports of 
frade nor collections are satisfactory from 
some of the Southern States. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THOUSANDS of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will change their places of resi- 
dence during the warm weather, and we 
beg to say to them that we shall be glad to 
change the address of THE INDEPENDENT as 
many times as they desire if they will 
kindly give us the old and new addresses. 

The attention of new readers as well as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates. 

§ OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








es 








Three months...... $ 75| Six months..... $1 50 
Four months.....,.. 1 00| One year. ...... 3@ 
. OLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber .............. 50 
One year each to two subscribers... - 50 
Three years to une subscriber...... cians ely 70 
Three subscribers one year each........... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 3 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber...... pe en ene --- 100 
Five subscribers one year each ........... 10 @ 


{n clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on-.our 
thirty-first page. 

We will be glad tosend our ofntiing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals. 

schools and reading clubs can be supplied 

by us with other newspapers and maga- 

ines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All ——— to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon the ex- 
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piration of his subscription we will take 
. pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceiving a postal-card request to that effect. 





ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 





y 
ming. mineral 
iandsin Northern Minnesota, investments in which 
will undoubtedly reap rich returns. Mr, Tedford 
will send descriptive circulars and maps to any of 
our readers upou applicatien. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO. have 
another of their famous Dunning Steam 
ilers to Wiesbaden, Germany, where they 
have been in use for along time and have given the 
of satisfaction. The company anticipate a 
larger foreign trade than ever this season. e 
superior merits of their heaters are too well known 
in this country for special mention. They are also 
in receipt of an order from Georgia for a large tubu- 
lar boiler which they expect tc ship at an early day. 
—Geneva (N. Y.) Gazette, June Stb, 1891. ’ 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS. 


MESSRS. MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, who have had 
several years’ business experience in Tacoma, Wash 
ington, guarantee eight per cent. on all money sent 
them for investment in real estate in Tacoma. They 
will be glad to furnish our resders any information, 
together with maps and references, may. be 
asked for. The shipping interests alone of Tacoma 
are sufficient to make her a great city, in addition tu 
which she has a very jarge wholesule trade, and is 
the termiuus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 


PURE PORT WINE. 


WE have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and communion purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who require 
the very best article in a sick room can be supplied. 
as long as it lasts, at two doliars a bottie, or Oa 
case of a dozen botties. Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey Street, New Ycrk. y 














CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


THERE are probably very few cities in the United 
States where reai estate is at present so active as in 
Chicago. Most excellent investments can be made 
there tn the purchase of real estate,and gilt-ea 
mortgages on Chicago property can be had which 
wil) pay six and seven per cent. per annam. 

Messrs. Eggleston, Maliette & Brownell, whose ad- 
vertisement will be found in our financi#1 columns, 
will be glad to hear from our readers on this subject. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
YELLOWSTONE PARK, PACIFIC 
COAST AND ALASKA. 

For all persons desiring information in regard to 
these tours, the Northern Pacific Railroad issue hand- 
somely illustrated pebiiontions, giving descriptions 
and containing full particulars reiative to rates, 
routes, tickets, etc., which can be obtained free on 
application to any general or district 


be | 
aw of the company, or CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. and 
. A., St. Paui, Minn.—Adv. 


THE Chi Rs eae east Com 

HE Chicago an: orth western way pany 
calisthe attention of the members of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian &£ndeavor to thé unusu- 
al facilities offered them by their line in atte:dirg 
the acnual Convention to held in Mioneapolis. 
Minn. The Northwestern runs the finest Vestibuled 
traias through from Chicago to Minneapolis in 4 
hours, furnishing the traveler with every luxury 
which an equipment of magnificent new sleeping 
cars and unexcelled dining cars. together with un- 
rivaled track and motive power can provide. Ample 
accom modutions will be provided, and the extremeiy 
low rate of one fare for the round trip from Chicago 








Tne Convention of 1891 promises to be more im- 
portant and enjoyable than thuse that have pre eded 
it, and, since the tide of travel to Minneapolis at that 


time will be very heavy, the advisability of early‘ 


reservation ‘of sleeping car space is recommend- 
ed. Accommodations in sleeping cars can be secured 
upon application by letter or wire,to W. A. Thrall, 
General Passenger aod Ticket Agent, Chicago, who 
will cheertully furnish alt desired information re- 
garding routes time ot trains, etc. 


A CONVERTIBLE INVESTMENT. 
THE Kansas National Bank, of Wichita, Kansas, 
ars in our financial adver- 








open > 
O’NEILL’S. 
MEssrs. H. O’NETLL & Company, of Sixth Avenue, 
20th to Zist Streets, offer in our advertising columns 


are offering 
dress trunks 


throughout. 

Their store is one of the great attractions of the 
metropolis, and iscrowded from morning till night 
with _———— in the various departments. Per- 

1 


ength and breadth of the land. 


NOTICE. 


havi our Washing done at the 
PARK AVENUE LAUNDRY 


OF THE 
TY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
Coubieark, Ave peer gah Be NY 
i e 0; 
Xora women. Out-of-town work te solicited. 


———————————————— 
NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


EMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE 
B 
Ge 











ONZE AND MARBLE. Z 
1 beast eas. N, Y. City. opposite Dodge Stattue, 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


TRONKS, vstises 
14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 


Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 


Below 424 St. 








N. B’ Light Trunks for Steamer and Eure- 
pean travel. - 











‘NEILL’S, 


6th AVE,., 20th to 21st ST., 


——________ 


CREAT 
learing Sale 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


UN TRIMMED STRAW HATS. 


1,500 Dozen Straw Hats, at 


I <A Each: 


Formerly 25c. to 98c. 
1,500 Dozen Straw Hats, at 


25.. E ach: 


Formerly 75c. to $1.25. 
1,000 Dozen French Chip Black Flats, at 


2 50. E ach: 


Formerly 98c. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Sailor Hats, silk bands, satin 
lining, all colors, at 


$ I 25 = $ I .98 E ach. 


500 Dozen French Palm Hats, plain or lace brims, 
black or white, at 


60c., 98ce.and$1.25 Each. 


Misses’ Outing Caps, in plain and fancy cloths and 


checked silks, at 
7 Su: Each: 
Formerly $148. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Straw Sailors, silk bands, at 


75c. and 98c. Each. 


We will show in our 


TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT 


(ON SECOND FLOOR) 
An entire new line of Summer Felts in Black, 
Blue, Brown, Gray, Cardinal, and White, 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th AVE., 20th TO 21st ST. 











RS 


NEW YORE, 


OFFER 


SPRCIAL INDUCHMENTS 


IN THEIR 


Housefurnishing Dep't 
THIS WEEK. 








10-inch Alligator Bags at 


$2.48 sacu. 


Ladies’ Dress Trunks, 


$3.°° to $10.7+ 








Steamer Trunks, 
$2.'° to $7.92 


10-inch Lawn Mowers, 


$3.57: 


—-— 





Window Screens. 


29.. to 58c. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
HOTEL®, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 














Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected tts sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
dagan, New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th Street 
and Sth Avenue. 

Special rates for families during July. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1891 OPENS JUNE léru, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
QORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

en suite with Private Ba’ 


Rooms Baths. 
Single reaps er MeOANE Poe s pase et Baths. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 
— ree of 2 eee whe 
wou Ve a spec: copy 
per sent to a friend can be qcoomsinedated ty 





address to whol be would like the paper een’ 
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Susurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE THE ONLY 
WAY. 


THE American Statistical Association 
has published an article by Mr. Albert C. 
Stevens on “The Commercial Death 
Rate.” His conclusions are that of all 
males personally engaged in business only 
one in seventeen is either a sole proprie- 
tor, a partner, or a chief ex-cutive; next, 
that of the total represented by this one 
in seventeen the annual number of fail- 
ures; with liabilities in excess of assets, 
ig equal to one in every ninety-four: that 
one*in every nine or ten engaged in busi- 
ness as above will probably fail annually, 
without financial loss to others; that, 
aggregating failures of all kinds, it ap- 
pears that the number of failures during 
the last decade equals about one in every 
8.2 per year; finally, that it would seem 
that 80 per cent. of the failures in 
which liabilities exceed assets are due, 
primarily, to faults in the person failing. 

A considerable experience with statis- 
tics has taught us to receive with coldness 
deductions of a broad and general nature, 
for those very attractive for their novelty 
and originality are likely to relate to mat- 
ters upon which no trustworthy data ex- 
ist; hence arises the temptation to guess 
and estimate. The conclusions above 
stated seem open to some doubt, and we 
do not know, in particular, where foun- 
dation for the last one canbe had, What 
are personal faults which conduce to 
commercial failures? Faults of omission, 
or of commission; neglect of business, or 
extravagant living; over-boldness or over- 
timidity; ill judgment, want of tact, in- 
sufficient foresight, indolence, over- 
suspicion, over-trustfulners: hasty tem- 
per; a wrong choice of busirese, general 
lack of capscity for any business—faults 
are legion, and how is it to be determined 
whether they have caused failure, and, if 
so, what ones did the mischi:f? 

However, in general th: se deductions 
are doubtless sound, altho we are not 
willing to indorse them unqualifiedly. 
What is their application? 

Of all males engaged in business, only 
a small proportion, whether it be one in 
seventeen or some other number, are 
working ‘*‘ for themselves.” If only one 
in seventeen can be ‘‘ bis own boss” the 

reat majority must work for wages or 
for that form of wage-earning which is 
ealled being ona salary, It is commonly 
and very justly counted in favor of work- 
ing on salary that one thus knows in ad- 
vance what his income is to be and can 
regulate his living accordingly; on the 
other hand, he knows too nearly what it 
is to be for all his life, for salaries adjust 
themselves approximately to the line of 
‘a living,” and do not provide competen- 
cies. Sixteen out of seventeen are pre- 
cluded from fortune, because they cannot 
become employers, but must stay em- 
ployés all their lives; what becomes of 
the enviable seventeenth man? He isso 
liable to fail that it is as if his name were 
put in a lot with eight or nine.others on 
each New Year’s Day, with one chance in 
ten that it will be drawn as the luckless 
one to go under during the . 

Which of us would not likerto attain a 

successful life like that of the Iate Charles 
Pratt. of Brooklyn; successful not only in 
amassing millions but in putting money 
to a Christian and satisiactory usc? Such 
a wish is quite honorable, as is the wish 
to be President—a good President we 
mean, who puts his country’s welfare 
firat, and last, too, There is nostatute 

» lawin the way of becoming a Pratt, ora 
Président either, unless for a man of for- 
eign birtb, there 1s nothing which can be 
cajled a natural law, and yet there is 
something which, for any particular 
individual, makes the one about as im- 
possible as the other. 

~The exceptions are not worth consider- 

ing, when we compare their number with 
those under the rule, Wealth is always 
among the possibilities, and yet the 
chahces of attaining it, for one who has 
no peculiar equipment or position, and 
is to be counted as one in the mass, are 
little better through business’ than 
through that’ special device of the Devil, 
the lottery. We are doomed, almost asin- 
exorably as we are doomed to watk and 
not fly, to getting a livitk’ while in 
active service, and then to leaving only 
what indnstry and frugality have com- 
bined to put by. 

Then comes life insurance, with its 
offer to multiply what they have saved 
out of currentincome. It argues that in 
no event Can savings be put to any more 
fruitful use. It undertakes to so multi- 
ply that ten times one shall be something 
more than ten, at the least, and.that one 
times one shall sometimes be ten or ap- 
proach ten. The offer is as sound and 
trustworthy as it is old and threadbare, 


Yet men continue to cherish that old 
American dream of becoming head of or 
partner in a money-making business by 
the age of thirty or possibly thirty-five, 
going on as a man of substance and accu- 
mulation for ten years more, than retir- 
ing at forty-five or fifty with a pile, and 
enjoying it to seventy-five or eighty. It 
is still tne wish “‘if I were only in busi- 
ness for myself and independent.” Still 
men look to business success rather than 
to life insurance as the method of pro- 
viding for their families, Still solicitors 
have to use every resouice of argument, 
tact, persistence and downright impu- 
dence (if you please) to induce men to 
adopt tne only provision which is ¢ff«ciu- 
al and can be trusted as such. 

Ought this to be so? What says sober 
common sense? 


» 


THE CASE OF THE AMERICAN 
CASUALTY OF MARYLAND. 


THE attempt of the American Casualty 
Company of Baltimore to obtain admis- 
sion to this State is now closed. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, as will be remembered, 
refused to admit it, holding, according 
to the version now given by Superin- 
tendent Pierce, ‘‘ that in a case where 
many of the stockholders of a foreign 
corporation are residents of this State, 
and also where the powers proposed to be 
exercised are greater than could be ob 
tained in this State under existing laws, 
its application to do business in this State 
should be refused.” While not passing 
upon the validity of the first reason, Mr. 
Pierce writes to the company’s secretary, 
he feels constrained to refuse a license on 
account of the other reason—that the 
powers proposed to be exercised are 
greater than can be obtained here under 
the laws as they now exist. Admitting 
that a strict construction would allow 
him to grant a full license to do various 
kinds of insurance business, and notwith- 
standing Mr. Maxwell. in 1886, did admit 
the Employers’ Liability of England to 
transact all branches of casualty business, 
and notwithstanding his full conviction 
that a full license would not be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the people of this 
State, Mr. Pierce has decided to refuse a 
license on the broad scale, and will issue 
a license to do one of the following, as 
soon as the comp»ny makes its elections: 
Casualty insurance as to persons, fidelity, 
plate glass, steam boilers, burglary and 
theft, 

The American’s President, as he must 
choose one branch, prefers, and has 
chosen, the steam-boiler branch; but he 
does not propose to submit, according to 
his counsel, who says a resort to the 
courts will be taken as soon as the papers 
can be prepared; he objects strenuously 
to what he calls Mr, Maxwell’s position 
(by which he says Mr. Pierce seems to 
consider bimself bound) that the com- 
pany’s application should be refused he- 
cause, altho a Maryland corporation, its 
capitai is mostly drawn from this State. 
The point of tnis ground of rejection 
plainly is that if citizens of New York 
could take stock in a compuny chartered 
in another State and thea obtain hcense 
to do here a business broader than is now 
permitted to home companies the law 
would be defeated by indirection and an 
upfair discrimination practiced. 

Given a capital large enough to serve 
as a blanket for ‘‘ blanket” business, the 
practical question remains whether such 
varied forms of insurance as specified 
above, altho they may be held as coming 
under the general bead of happenings, 
can be transacted successfully and weil 
by one set of cfficers,in one office. If it 
is agreed that they probably cannot be, it 
is not for the public interest to have the 
attempt made by anybody; then comes 
the reminder that one company has been 
chartered, and another has been admitted 
and licensed, to do such business, The 
special charter of the former isa genuine 
monopoly, authorizing one to do certain 
sorts of trade and torbidding them to, 
everybody else; and monopolies aro 
always hated. 

Pernaps Superintendent Pierce has for 
the moment forgotten that he is a law- 
yer, and that a lawyer should know the 
inexpediency of giving reasons when the 
power granted is discretionary. The law 
empowers him to refuse applications for 
admission whenever he thinks it best for 








s 


‘the public interest todo so. We do not 


perceive that he is open to any demand 
for reasons; he may say; *‘i do nut think 
it best to grant a license, and so I refuse.” 
If he need not state his reasons, their 
sutficegcy cannot be put in question; but 
when he voluntarily says he is not con- 
cerned for’ the public interest and does 
not think any harm could be done by the 
admission, but feeis bound by what we 
may call the net average purport of all 
the statutes, he comes out from behind 
the bulwark of his broad discretion and 





makes himself a fair target for criticism. 
If he is wrong, the fault‘ sin his reasons, 
not in his decision; and we shall be glad 


to have the subject carried to the courts, 
because we like to see all matters of disa- 
greement taken amicably thither. The 
attempt of the American, however, to 
obtain entry into Connecticut, despite 
the Commissioner’s refusal, has ended 
adversely toit, a writ of mandamus hav- 
ing been refused. The Supreme Court of 
that State says that the principle set 
forth in a number of authorities cited is 
that a writ may issue where the duty, 
whose performance the court is asked to 
thus enforce, is purely ministerial and in 
respect to which the officer bas no discre- 
tion whatever; moreover, that the right 
of the party applying for the writ is clear 
and he has no adequate remedy. On the 
contrary, the writ will not issue where 
its effect would be to direct or control an 
executive in the discharge of an execu- 
tive duty invclving the exercise of d:scre- 
tion or judgment. Says the decision: 


“Tf it is the duty of the defendant to 
admit, or not to admit, the plaintiff to 
do business in this State, according to the 
interpretation to be put on the insurance 
statutes, then the admitting or refusing to 
admit involves the exercise of discretion 
and juigment. 

*1¢ the court was of the opinion that the 
defendant’s construction of the insurance 
statutes was an incorrect one, it could not 
interfere by way of mandamus, That 
would be to subs itute the judgment of the 
court for the judgment of the officer 
appointed by law, and would in eff+ct make 
the court the insurance commissioner 
instead of the defendant, 

“Ifa suit should come before this court 
which involved the construction of any of 
these laws, the court certainly would not 
be bound to adopt the construction given 
by the head of a department. And if they 
supposed his decisions to be wrong, they 
would, of course, s0 pronounce in their 
judgment. But their judgment upon the 
constraction of a law must be given ina 
casein which they have jarisdiction, and in 
which it is their duty to interpret the act, 
in order to ascertain the right of the parties 
in the cause tefore them. The court could 
net entertain an appeal from the decision 
of one of the secretaries, nor revise his 
judgment in any case where the law au- 
thoriz-s him to exercise his discretion or 
judgment. Nor can 1t by mandamus ac 
directly upon the officer, and guide and 
control his judgment or discretion in the 
matter committed to his eare in the ordina- 
ry discharge of his official duties.” 

Meanwhile, in passing, we note in the 
London Insurance Journal the organiza- 
tion of the United Kingdom Mercantile 
and Industrial Accid-nt Association, Lim- 
ited. Thestated object is to carry on a 
blanket business under this blanket title. 
First, it is ‘‘ tocarry on the business of 
tire insurance in all its branches in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere.” Sec- 
ond, it is to carry on, also all over the 
world, ** the business, in all its branches, 
of insurance against loss of all kinds aris- 
ing from any contingency whatsot ver,” 
life and marine excepted, and in particu- 
lar are mentioned ordinary haz irds to the 
person; hazards by acvident to real or 
personal property; fidelity; insurance of 
employers against ‘‘injury, damage or 
lovs occurring to or caused by agents, 
servants,” etc., to accept or ¢ffect re-in- 
surances. Here is breadth, indeed. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


IN our last:issue we gave a statement 
of the robbery of the New York Life In- 
surance Company by one Merzberger, 
one of the managers of the South Ameri- 
can branch of the Company. The origi- 
nal loss was $372,000, of which about 
$50,000 has since been reimbursed to the 
Company through commissions on re- 
newals. Since our last writing no new 
facts have been brought to light, altho 
some of the New York daily papers have 
exes cised their ‘* jourwalistic” proclivities 
to the fullest extent in making damaging 
suppositions and surmises having no 
foundation in fact. It has been stated 
that the officers uf the New York Life 
will have an examination of the Company 
made by the State Insurance Department. 
As this examination will require from 
four to sx mortns, the probabilities are 
that the loss to the Company will be very 
largely reduced by the time the report is 
made public. There is not the slightest 
occasion for any alarm or uneasiness by 
any policy holder of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and we believe that 
the result of the examination will be 


highly creditable to the management of 
the Company. 











INSURANCE. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)..... $906,257 74 
Cash vali stated every 
the er EE Non Portoleure 





une YORG. W: ARDERSON, Gens he's, 











1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
partici in distributions of surplus. 
he Mass. non-forfeiture appbies to all patieten. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. ine its merits before insuriag your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


— 
Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 





Ny nic tte apo oben ene 2,985,328 79 
ee I wos cecasc cases ccncce 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Groene Assete.i.ccs 2... ccccccece 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, } Ass’t Sec’ys. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets. Brookiyn, WN. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvern Depsrtmert, 
Chicago, I 1. 
R. J, TAYLOR. General Adjuster. 
GEO. E KUINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
D. B, WiLSON, Manaver Pacific Coast Departmert, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2st, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to dist December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 18U0..........0c000 secccscccccecccce 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,,.........ccee<. $5,187,152 33 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to ist December, 1890.......eeece-... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

period + $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,590,315 0 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,268,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CRMIAEEOE Dia cictnccenenepepsonsnvequpuiocece 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198.428 18 


AMOUDL. nccccscoeee ++ sevcese $12,527,354 68 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 186 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE J 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


N. ‘ 
EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
EORGE H. MACY. 
. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
N P. BROWN, 
LIAM D T, ISAAC BE . 
THOMAS WAITLAND, 
ANSON W. HARD 
DGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 


as — 
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EO 
VERNON H. 
CHRISTIAN pe THOMSON 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H, MOORE. Vice-President. 
4 A RAVEN 4 Vice-President 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toafriendcan be accommodated by send- 
ing us. on @ postal card the name and address 
to which he would like the paper sent. 











June 25, 1891. 





THE INDEFENDENT. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANN UAL REPORT 


vF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE Co, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027, 322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist)... 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PNR ss ctedcnninsceceesekedtnenciieng taetnsevighhs eibsbieaiietetane i $2 863,854 71 

Less deferred preiniums, January Ist, 1890 ...........csecccerecseseesecesees 1,685,€45 37—§27,228,200 34 

Interest and rents, etc..... eer eecscecccececsses speencoheccccccecccoescocescce 5,371,235 38 

Less I accrued J: RE dati ines soci cccdssisiccbceds betes 441,344 64— 4,929,500 74— $32,158,100 








$132,61.,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





ALY AAAITIONS tO GAME)..... 2. cccrececerecccceesere-ceeeeeees se Speepeeeeeseseeees $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 
Total paid Policy-holders... 
TAxXeS ANA TO-INSUTADCES. ...........cccceeereccccerssceceesceeceeccesessssteneegen weeneees 2u0,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees. etC........ ....cecccececccccccsecteceeeseeeseeee 5,400,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... ....++ 1,062,662 86 —-$20,052,526 04 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and im transit... ........ccccesees conceeeceneee seveeeeseeaces $6,548,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

OUTING Dass ds cdccee Binrssdhes wecdddecsccceccnsesccccoccososctsovocccopcoceseeess 63,867,546 
We BR isci 0 oc scdppes-00s4gs c0ccn Mie -< bipsel sonceee->. 000+ cgestoe., o0gnge! S000 ,cogeneee 14,341,517 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


MDI <0 5 <dhe'g: xd obtnenda adeejegedegpocoscosceccncs. cocconcccccgeosocoose coonecee 19.446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. includéd in Liatilities, 

ANIOUDS tO OVEF $2,000,000)... 2... cccccccesccsccees senseces we ceeecees- coe seeseeers 451,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polictes, due subsequent to 

BAR. 166, WDE. cocccccscrcccccccccsccccscencocccocses epeccesoneesco gesercee eocpeccooes 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000).......... 1,421,828 15 
AE PAE ccrann. 0 .0hswatenonsnanseedegrousigaccbecocescocccse encoseseesboasibacseens 195,812 91 


So ee RO eR eRe teen eee Seeeeeeeeeeee 


474,823 52—§112,564,371 
Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books... - - 3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 
Appropriated as follows: 








Approved losses 1n COUFSE Of PAYMENL........0ceeeseececceseeeeescccserscccessreceeess $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... .......cecceccecnecceeeeeneeees 364,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) ooo 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented).............s05 cecesscececsee. eons 22,901 83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies aqpecend table 4 per cent. 

GROEN. . sdecccpconeced <cecnccogecagesecd: obbvecedeces, -cobonsesecccescnccosegopanepesh 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid advance WPTTTT TIO TITITITTIT Titi Tt TTT 54,660 53 


101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... Bice watesese +» $14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund................seeee0 es $8,670,539 50 

Estimated General Surplus.............. cccseccceececececeeeeeeee: eeeeee 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend tc 
participating policies ia proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of nex! 
annual premium, 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
ls eenecesee 22. 220.919 | — 4, 1881. ....... $135,726,916 7: \ 1881...... $43,183,934 | 1860...... 2 

ih the year es . 68,521,452 | Jan. 1, 1886 .... .. 280 by 671,500 | Jan. 1, 1886.. ... $64,521 | 1885...... % 121,172 
In the year 1800.......... 159,576,065 wz. 1, 1891....... 569.308" 726 len. i 1891...... 115,947,810 | 1890... 82,198, 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTEK H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

0. 0. BALDWIN. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
H. 0. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCBIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 





JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 





THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COM 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 






PANY OF NEW YORK 





Assets, . ° e ° e e 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, e e 


eae wong other than enc ihn e ° . ° ‘ e 05,359 82 
Ss ° ° ° ° e ° e 9,981,233 38 
Receipts ‘from. all eouress, | . . . . . . 34,978,778 69 
penta to Seperation ee I 8: dehy Jee iw Ee ee 

° ° * 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risks in force, . ° ‘ ° - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 






$136,668,368 00 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, .  . ° e 


Loans on Collateral Securities, 
Cash in Banks and 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


Trust Tbeasibe at interest, oo ha 








$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
7,183,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


etc., * . . 7 





A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 








The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


Assets, 
In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, . 


its, . 
In P. ts to Policy-holders, . . 


In ° 
In Risks in force, . . ° ° ° 








$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 

o 9¢. « @.%« ae oe 
. 1,772,591 67 

4,611 ‘policies, 9,383,502 21 
23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 


7 o 7 2 





Ris Risks P 

Year. so Outstanding. Polizy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 

1884... $34,681, . . $351, 789,285. . .$13,923,062 19...$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885. . 46,50 Ewe 368,981,441 : 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886.. 56,832, 710., . 893,809,208... 18, 129; 108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,1 423 e0.>: 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,72%550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 











New York, January 28th, 1891. 


BOARD OF 


Outver Harriman. 
Henry W. Situ, 
Ropert OLYPHANT. 
Grorce F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON. 
upLEY OLCOTT. 


Samugc E, Sprovtts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samus. D. Bascocx, 
Groce S. Coz. 
RICHARD 4 McCurpy. 

ames C, Hoven. 

ERMANN C, Von Post. 
ALExanpeR H, Rice. 
Lewis May. 


R 
tan 
uLien T. Davigs, 
OBERT SEWELL. 


? |Jno. W. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager, 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, » Secretary. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jrx., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. 


GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D, 


S. Van Rensse_agr Crucer. 
Cuarces R. Henperson, 
Georce Buss. 


Freperic Cromwag.. | Roper?t A. Granniss. 
ge H, Rocers. 


IBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EDICAL D1irEcCTORS 
E J. MARSH, M. D. 















TRUSTEES. 


Txeopore Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums. 
Stuyvesant Fisn. 
Aucustus D, JuILiiaAko. 
Cuaries E. Mitzrer, 
Ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, Granniss. 


is W. PeckHam, 
, Herrick, 
P. Dixon. 


. AUCHINCLOSs, 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 


LLD., F. 1. A., Act 
CHARLES B, PERR 


S 2d Assistant Actuary. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. ~ 

NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 

PV ILADELPHIA, 5123 Walnut Street. 

ROATON 40 Water Street. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Co., 


“IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


x : 1888. 1889. 1890. 
wr a 50 $8,468,625 00 $11,955,157 00 








orceDec 1st 25,455,249 00 29. 00 29,469,500 00 35,306,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


OE, A WHBEEL WIG HT. Assistant Secretary. 
a Actuary. 


aa of LIFE INSURANCE 
LE TERM POLIC afin hates 


be Gremeet 

ty in the event of Cre atthe lowest 3 ible 
t cash outlay: and ti UARA D IN- 
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Old and Young. 
MY NAMESAKE. 


BY CHARLES FOLLEN LEE, 









































































































I. 
Hap Raphael seen a face 
Like this I inly trace— 
Fall browed and sweet, with lily-lustrous 
skio, 
Fond, rosy lips, and dainty, dimpled chin, 
And large and soulful eyes, 
Gazing in soft surprise 
At all they saw in this strange world of | 
ours— 
So fair a cherub then 
He straight had limned, that men 
Had said: ** This passes art; 
Earth hath no counterpart; 
The master had communion with angelic 
powers.” 


Il, 
A glory, all too bright 
To shine on mortal sight, 5 
Save through the veil of matter, gildeth 
earth; 
In Uncreated Glory it hath birth, 
And cometh us to cheer, 
Saying: ‘* Beyond, not here, 
O pilgrim soul, thy native country lies.” 
It gloweth near and far, 
In dewdrop and in star, 
Bat in & beauteous child, 
By sin stili uadefiled, 
More purely than in aught beneath the 
kindly skies. 


Ill, 
Why doubt that God is love, 
When daily from above 
These little messengers to earth descend, 
Te tell us He who made us is our Friend? 
Aud wnhea brief is their stay, 
Why count it wrong that they, 
Like rested birds, again should take to 
flight? 
Their mission done, ’tis time 
They sought a gladder clime; 
Others their presence need, 
And so away they speed, 
To do God’s bidding in the realms of endless 
light. 


IV. 
Proud was I of the boy; 
My heart leaped up for joy, 
When first [I scanned his goodly face and 
frame, 
Tothink that one like him should bear my 
name. 
The prophecy he seemed 
Of all my youth had dreamed, 
Destined a nobler mannood to attain, 
And win those hights at length 
That mocked my feebler strength. 
Ah me! Erehe could wis 
The meaning of my kiss, 
He vanished from my sight; and all had 
been in vain. 


Vv. 
All vain? Didhe not live? 
O Lord, my plaint forgive, 
1 would not raze his image from my heart, 
Tho griet aud I migit now forever part. 
I’ve held him to my breast; 
His tender cheek I’ve pressed; 
I have embraced him in my inmost soul; 
And that wili ever be 
A pleasing thought to me— 
A dear, restoring thought, 
With healing virtue fraught, 
And heavenly power to guide, admonish 
and control. 


VI. 
Ailvain? Does he not live? 
Yea, gracious Lord, forgive 
My momentary plaint. He still is mine, 
And ever will be, since he still is Thine. 
In faith I lift mine eyes, 
And lo! in Paradise, 
Lap ped in perennial June, I see the boy. 
Forms radiantly fair 
Move round about him there; 
And as a mellow haze 
Inflolds him from my gaze, 
Through ali my being flows a calm, dissolv- 
ing joy. 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


THE VARILLOS DIAMONDS. 
A STORY OF HYPNOTISM. 











BY A. C. TOWNSEND. 


1. 
OnE afternoon between four and five 
o’clock, the cosy boudoir of a well-loca- 
ed house in New York, was occupied by 
wo persons—MadameVarillos, its owner, 
nd her visitor, Paul Methuen, For per- 
onal description—place aua dames. 
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Madame Varillos is an exceptionally 
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handsome woman, still on the right side 
of thirty-five. In spite of her foreign 
sounding name it is clear at the tirst 
glance that she is of American or Eng- 
lish birth, and to the former nationality 
she actually belongs. Her complexion is 
fair, aperfectly featured face and large 
bluish gray eyes, being framed by a 
wealth of golden-colored hair; her figure, 
that of a woman of rather more than the 
medium hight, is still perfect in its sym- 
metry, tho verging slightly toward the 
plumpness and maturity of the trentaine. 
Her every pose and expression denote the 
woman to whom care or anxiety are 
strangers, one for whom wealth with all 
its comforts has always been an accus- 
tomed condition and who, tho practically 
alone in the world, is fully able to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the many good things of 
this life, 

Madame Varillos is a widow, the relict 
of an absurdly wealthy South American 
planter, to whom she was married when 
quite a girl, more to please her parents 
than to gratify any love or passion of her 
own. With him she lived for overa 
dozen years, in perfect happiness and 
content, and, at his death, found herself 
the sole possessor of the Varillos estates 
and their enormous wealth, Not the 
least item of the legacy was the famous 
collection of diamonds and other gems, 
a collection comprising a fortune in itself 
and of almost unequaled beauty even in 
these latter days. 

Shortly after her husband’s death 
Madame Varillos migrated from her trop- 
ical home to her own native State, taking 
up her residence in the house, her per- 
sonal property, into which we have 
already gained an introduction. 

In disposition, the fortunate widow is 
of perfect temper and amiability, easily 
pleased, but by no means so easily flat- 
tered. If she harbors any idea of re-en- 
tering the marital ranks, it is safe to say 
that, so far, no single one of her many 
suitors has made the least impression 
upon that suppositionally pregnable for- 
tress—her widow’s heart. A woman of 
somewhat changeable moods and fancies, 
she 1s wont, from time to time, to devote 
her mind and leisure moments to the 
study of some one of the more interesting 
subjects of the passing hour. At present 
her attention is engrossed by the much 
discussed science or charlatanry—as the 
case may be—of hypnotism. It is this 
whim on her part which has brought 
about a certain intimacy between herself 
and her present visitor, who, in his turn, 
is now entitled to a few words of intro- 
duction. 

Paul Methuen is a man of short stature 
and somewhat slim figure; his dark, 
bushy hair surmounts a pale, smooth- 
shaven face, which has for its most strik- 
ing feature a pair of large, black, piercing 
eyes. Perhaps it is to these latter that he 
owes much of his reputation as mesmer- 
ist, hypnotist—what you will—and there 
can be no doubt that, even to a superti- 
cial or skeptic observer, his eyes contain 
some uncanny and strange influence. 

Of Methuen’s antecedents little or 
nothing is known. He is one of the band 
of mysterious specialists who periodically 
appear above the horizon of a city like 
New York; the apostles of some strange 
aod novel creed, coming, Heaven knows 
whence, living, Heaven only knows how, 
and ultimately, when the craze for their 
especial cult has subsided, disappearing as 
mysteriously as they arose. 

It is through the introduction of a 
friend—also a captive for the time being 
to the fascination of the new science—that 
Madame Varillos has met and become in 
a measure familiar with one who pro- 
fesses to contain within himself the strange 
influence and power of hypnotism, Great 
as the widow's interest in the subject and 
all appertaining to it is, it is not entirely 
through her own enthusiasm that the in- 
timacy between them has advanced so 
far. Methuen, himself, almost from their 
first meeting, has singled’ her out for his 
especial attention, Always ready to at- 
tend the receptions and gatherings formed 
in his honor, and there to propound his 
theories anent the latest and most ab- 
struse of ‘‘ isms,” he has, nevertheless, 
shown a marked and open preference for 





the society of Madame Varillos, and, dur- 
ing his frequent visits, has labored in- 
defatigably upon a lucid explanation of 
his experiences and belief. On no occa- 
sion as yet, however, has he let fall the 
slightest wish or suggestion to attempt 
the exercise of his innate influence with 
her as subject. Even at this moment, 
when carried on ip the utmost privacy, 
their conversation is of a general order, 
and, strangely enough, has turned upon 
the widow’s own affairs, 

An accident has brought this about, 

Lying upon the small writing table 
close to her chair isan open letter. Itisa 
communication from one of the large safe 
deposit companies in New York, and re- 
fers, in a business way, to a small private 
safe which she has rented in the cellars of 
this particular establishment. Apologiz- 
ing to her visitor for reading the letter in 
his presence, she has merely glanced 
through it, and then thrown it aside. 

The interruption, however, has given 
Methuen his opportunity, and by aseries 
of adroitly put, tho careless seeming 
questious, he has drawn from her a fact 
that he bas long been striving to ascer- 
tain—that nearly the whole of her famous 
diamonds, as well as certain documents 
and bonds of extreme value, are stored 
within the vault. 

Were Madame Varillos at this moment 
looking into his face, she could not fail to 
observe a strange and sudden gleam in 
those dark, mysterious eyes, She, how- 
ever, is more intent upon a description of 
certain antique gems which are among 
her carefully guarded jewelry, and which 
she seems to value more highly than most 
of her priceless diamonds. 

A newspaper is lying upon the small 
sofa where Methuen sits. He carelessly 
picks it up, and glances in an absent way 
down its columns, letting it be seen that 
his attention is still devoted to his host- 
ess’ words! His eye at last catches what 
it has been seeking for; the shipping list, 
and he reads, 

“Due to sail to-morrow— Wednesday, 
Steamer Teutonic—for Queenstown—at 12 
noon.”’ 

He lays down the paper and, abruptly ris- 
ing from the sofa, seats himeelf in a chair 

immediately facing his hostess. 

‘*Madame Varillos,” he says, ‘‘ grant 
me your attention. I have something of 
importance to say to you.” 

With a slight expression of astonish- 
ment, she raises herself to a more erect 
position in her chair, turns her face di- 
rectly toward his, and meets the full 
stare of those glittering, fathomless eyes. 

A slight tremor passes through her and 
her face grows visibly pale, but her gaze 
isnot withdrawn. For some moments not 
a word is said; the silence in the little bou- 
doir is only broken by the ticking of a lit- 
tle fancy clock. 

With his eyes still holding her in thrall- 
dom, Metbuen slowly raises his two hands, 
holding them between his own face and 
that of his victim in the chair. He moves 
them gently to and fro for a full minute, 
half whispering once or twice the word, 
*Sleep!” until at last he sees the widow’s 
eyelids droop and close, her lips lose all 
rigidity and slightly open, and her body 
fall listlessly against the chair’s support. 

For another interval he continues the 
rhythmic movement of his hands, never 
for one instant withdrawing his eyes from 
the white face. Then, at last, he speaks: 

‘* Madame Varillos, are you asleep?” 

No answer. 

In a louder tone: “Are you. asleep, I 
say?” 

‘*Yes,” comes from the pale lips. 

“Can you distinguish what I say?” 

**T can.” 

“Tell me about your jewelry and pa- 
pers, lying in the vault. In what are 
they contained?” 

** In a small iron box.” 

‘*What is the number of the vault in 
which it is stored?” 

** One thousand and seven.” 

‘*And the key to the vault?” 

‘“* Here, in my writing-desk.” 

** Give it to me,” 

Mechanically she turns in her chair, 
opens a secret drawer in the desk beside 
her, and takes out a key which, with 
rigid arm, she hands to Methuen, 
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“If any one but yourself is to obtain 
admittance to your private vault, what 
procedure 1s necessary?” 

They must have a written order from 
myself to the manager of the company, 
bearing on its face a secret code known 
only to him and to myself.” 

“‘ Write out such an order. Here is 
paper and pen, If particulars are neces- 
sary, state that Mr. Carvalho, one of the 
executors'of your late husband’s estate, 
wishes, with your consent, to obtain 
access to the vault at half-past eleven to- 
morrow morning.. Now write!” 

Again she turns to the desk and, taking 
up the pen, writes laboriously and slowly, 
but legibly and in her natural hand. 
Having written the last word, she takes 
up blotting-paper to dry the ink; but the 
wily Methuen is on the alert and snatches 
it from her hand, as she again falls back 
into her chair. Having dried the paper 
at the open fire, he folds it in two and 
thrusts it in an mner pocket. Then hav- 
ing carefully arranged the pens and paper 
on the writing desk in their former 
places and seen that the secret drawer is 
firmly closed, he once more seats himself 
upon the sofa. 

Raising one hand before the sleeper’s 
face, he makes a rapid movement, 
exclaims in a sharp, decisive tone: 
‘* Awake!” and even as the word leaves 
his lips, has again picked up the news- 
paper and is scanning its contents. 

As her eyes open, Madame Varillos 
raises herself with a little start and 
stares around her, as if awakening from a 
strange dream. 

**So you see, Madame Varillos,”’ breaks 
in Methuen’s voice, ‘‘ judging from the 
article I have just read to you, this 
paper, at least, is not altogether skeptical. 
But now,” laying down the sheet, ‘* with 
your permission, I will take my leave, I 
must endeavor on my homeward way to 
pay my respects to our friend Mrs. —, 
and I see it is already neatly five o’clock. 

Without allowing his now thoroughly 
awakened hostess time to frame an apol- 
ogy for what she considees her sudden 
and unaccountable sleep or absent-mind- 
edness. the apostle of hypnotism hastens 
from the room and house. 

With a little smile, whether at her 
own remissness or the impetuous leav:- 
taking of her visitor, it is impossible to 
say, Madame Varillos sinks into an easy 
chair, and, taking up a novel, is soon lost 
in its contents. 

As for Methuen, for reasons best 
known to himself, his promised call upon 
their mutual friend is not made or, in any 
case, is delayed. As he gains the street 
he hails a passing hansom, is driven at 
topmost speed to the shipping office in the 
lower part of the city, and within a few 
minutes has booked and paid for a pas- 
sage for himself by the next day’s steam- 
er, under the prosaic but sheltering name 
of ** Mr. Smith.” 


Il, 

At the very moment, on the following 
day that the hands of the large clock 
in the central hall of the —— Safe De- 
posit Company pointed to the half-hour 
after eleven, a cab drove up to the door 
of the massive stone building. From it 
there stepped a man, evidently of foreign 
birth, of dark complexion, with long, flow- 
ing black hair, his face almoet covered by 
a thick beard, mustache, and heavy eye- 
brows: Entering the main office he in- 
quired for the Manager, into whose office 
he was ushered after a moment’s delay. 
Tho speaking English with a foreign 
accent and an evident effort, his manner 
was perfectly cool and collected as he ex- 
plained the business upon which he had 
come and his wish to gain admittance to 
his client, Madame Varillos’s private safe. 
Producing the necessary order he laid it 
upon the desk in front ef the official and 
left it to substantiate his request. The 
Manager carefully examined the commu- 
nication, verified, so far as could be seen, 
a portion of its contents by reference to a 
small private ledger, and then, after one 
short, searching glance at his visitor, 
touched a small bell which lay in front 
of him. 

‘* Mr, Parker,” he said to the clerk who 
answered the summons, “ will you take 
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this gentleman to Madame Varillos’s safe. 
I presume Mr.”—glancing at the written 
order—‘‘Mr, Carvalho, you know the 
number.” 

**T do, sir. One thousand and seven. I 
have also the key.” 

‘* That is right,” said the Manager. Mr. 
Parker willattend to you. Good-day, sir,” 
and the stranger and clerk left the room. 

After traversing a short subterranean 
passage, the door of the main vault was 
opened to them by an attendant ia charge. 
Walking slightly in advance the clerk led 
the way to the spot where, on one of the 
small iron lockers, the figures 1007 were 
painted. 

** This is the Varillos safe, sir.” 

“Tthank you. That is all I require.” 

The clerk walked away and returned to 
the upper floor, while the stranger, with 
shaking fingers in spite of his effort to re- 
main calm, proceeded to open the door of 
the small safe, 

It wasdone, In another moment hehad 
grasped the handle of an iron strong-box, 
removed it from its resting place, and 
slammed to the numbered door. 

At last he held the treasure in his 
hands; a treasure large enough to make 
him rich for the balance of his life, and 
of which he had been dreaming for days 
and nights together, 

The thought flashed through his mind: 
**The diamonds alone are worth hun- 
dreds of thousands, let alone the bonds 
and securities which I know are nearly 
all negotiable. Aba! Madame, that short 
sleep was an expensive one!” 

Nerving himself, he scaled the broad 
steps leading to the office, bowed care- 
lessly to the uniformed keeper at the 
door, and in another moment was in the 
open air with the Varillos diamonds un- 
derneath his arm. 

Entering the cab he ordered the man to 
drive to the —— Hotel, and there dis- 
missed him. Once inside the hotel, he 
rapidly passed through the corridor, made 
his exit by a side door, hailed another cab 
and was on his way toward the wharf 
from which, within a few minutes’ time, 
the great Atlantic liner would sail. Such 
baggage as was absolutely necessary, he 
had already sent down to the steamer and 
now, on reaching the dock, had nothing 
more to do than walk aboard; nothing, 
but to safely guard the widow’s strong- 
box. 

All was bustle and confusion on board. 
The last bell warning visitors to leave had 
already rung, and the late-coming passen- 
ger had no littie difficulty in pushing his 
way toward the staircase leading to his 
stateroom. 

At last he gained the longed-for haven 
—a haven in which he could count upon 
absolute privacy, for he had had the fore- 
sight, when booking his passage to en- 
gage the entire room. 

Still grasping the precious box, he 
locked and bolted the cabin door and 

-then, with almost a sob of relief, flung 
his burden upon the _ velvet-covered 
couch, 7 

He looked at his watch; it wanted but 
three minutes to the hour of noon. “A 
very good half-hour’s work,” he mutter- 
ed, and then sat down in feverish impa- 
tience for the steamer to leave the wharf. 
Until then he was determined to abstain 
from examining his spoil. 

Would the ship never move! Surely 
something special must have happened to 
detain her! The Police! Every footstep 
hurrying past his cabin caused him a 
horrible sensation of nervous fear. He 
could almost fancy the hands of his watch 
had stopped, so slowly did they move. 

At last! at last! the hoarse bellow of 
the steam-whistle, and looking through 
the porthole he could see that the vessel 
was moving slowly, slowly from the pier; 
the moment for realization had come! 
Snatching up a valise, he unlocked it with 
fingers still trembling, and taking out a 
strong, steel chisel, prepared for his on- 
slaught on the box. ‘ And to think,” he 
said, between his teeth, as he wrenched 
the lock, ‘‘ that apart from what you con- 
tain, I have barely twenty dollars in the 
world!” 

The lock soon gave, and the box was 

open. Inside lay a leather jewel-case, of 





tic haste and excitement he could notice 
the initials of its late owner, stamped in 
plain, gilt letters, R. V.—Rosalie Varillos! 
Touching the spring he opened the case. 
On the topmost tray lay an envelop with 
some superscription which he did not even 
glance at. Throwing the letter aside, he 
raised the tray. There was nothing un- 
derneath it but the velvet surface of its 
under neighbor. He lifted that—nothing 
underneath! The next—nothing. The 
jewel-case was empty! 
With a hoarse cry—drowned by the 
tramping of busy feet upon the deck 
above—he fell forward upon the velvet 
couch, and lay there motionless like a 
log, 

III. 
The good ship was rushing on its east- 
ward way, with Sandy Hook miles and 
miles behind, before his consciousness re- 
turned. Fora full minute he sat half- 
dazed, before the truth came back to him. 
His eyes fell upon the envelop, which in 
his greedy haste he had thrown aside. 
He listlessly picked it up and examined 
the address, It ran: 


“PAUL METHUEN-CARVALHO-SMITH, Esq. 
Passenger per 
Str. ‘ Teutonic.’ ”’ 
With a wondering curse he tore it open. 
This is what he read: 


** WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

“ Dear Mr. Methuen:—Pardon my not 
using your full hyphenated name. Our 
friendship should dispose of all such cere- 
monious details. 

‘Tam really angry with you for leaving 
New Yorkin such unaccountable haste, and 
without even allowing me an opportunity 
of bidding you good by, and offering you 
my sincerest wishes for a pleasant voyage 
across the Atlantic. Late last night my 
business agent told me the steamer which 
you had selected, so that I am at least able 
to send you these few lines embodying what 
I missed saying by word of mouth. 

“TI was fally expecting, and [ may add, 
hoping to have seen you to day, if only to 
express to you my deep regret at the 
failure I made yesterday afternoon in the 
character of ‘ subject.’ I fear that fora 
perfect illustration of the mystery of hyp- 
notism, some more impressionable and less 
commonplace a personage than my poor self 
is necessary. Honestly, I tried my best to 
submit to the wonderful influence, but 
could not; so I did what | thought was next 
best—I pretended to. To-day, I am in sack- 
cloth and ashes for my deception, and must 
ease my mind by a most humble apology. 

** By the way, as business called me early 
this morning to the place where my few 
baubles are in safe-keeping, I mentioned 
your intended visit to the manager. I trust 
you found him all that was courteous and 
obliging. 

** Again heartily wishing you bon voyage, 

“ Faithfully yours, ROSALIE VARILLOS. 

“P,. S.—As Captain —— of your steamer is 
an old friend of mine (I have crossed with 
him several times), [ have sent him a hur- 
ried line introducing you, and telling him 
of our friendship. Lam sure he will make 
you comfortable. RY." 

New York Crry. 
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FISHING. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 








ONCE 1 went to fish with Phil 

Up beside the old red mill, 

Where the perch and pickerel 

In their water-houses dweil. 

I crawled out upon a log— 
Thought I’d sit there like a frog— 
But it acted just as mean 

Asa pony when its “‘green’’; 

For it “bucked,” and I fell right 
Iny and yelled with all my might. 


Came a man a-running down, 
Bushy-bearded, big and brown, 
Leaned, and grfbbed my roundabout 
By the belt, aud pulled me out, 
Dripping—wetter than a pike, 
Shivery and “‘sousled like.”’ 
Then he stood and slapped his knee, 
Laughed, and shouted, ‘‘Sakes o’ me! 
Queerest fish I ever see!’’ 

Cuinton, N.Y. 





Two children were disputing one day 
as to who should go under the house first. 
The beams were festooned with cobwebs, and 
Jim wanted Buz to go under first and brush 
them down. * Huh,” he said, standing 
back, “ladies first, and then, the gentle- 
men.” ‘“ Well,” came the quick retort, 
“the Bible says: ‘The last shall be first, 





exceptionally large size, Even in his fran- 





and the first shall be last.’”’ 


THE WAIF AND THE WISH- 
HORSE. 
BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN, 
“If wishes were horses 
Beggars might ride.” 

IT was midsummer day. 

Now, I have been told, that on mid- 
summer day one may be prepared for the 
happening of any number of wonderful 
things. In the first place, from sunrise 
to sunset every one who listens attentive- 
ly enough can understand the language 
of the birds and the wind and the insects 
and the flowers. If one doesn’t under- 
stand—why, that is a sure sign that one 
has not been listening attentively enough. 
On this particular midsummer day, just 
as the sun was rising over the hills far 
away, a little beggar child, thin and for- 
lorn and dirty and ragged, slipped out 
from behind a barrel that had served to 
shield her through the night from the 
sight of watchmen and police, and ran 
swiftly up the city street. 

No one saw her; and she sped on until 
at length her breath gave out, and she 
was forced to stop and gain it back again. 
The fact of the matter was, she was on a 
voyage of discovery. She had heard 
something very marvelous the day be- 
fore. It was to the effect that somewhere 
there was a place so wide and green and 
beautiful that one grew quite fat and rosy 
just from the happiness of being there. 
The name of the place was—The Coun- 
try. ; 

She had heard a newsboy tell a shoe- 
black that ‘‘ Slim Jim was tuk dere by de 
Fresh Hair Fun’, an’ he cum back so fat 
we’re er havin’ ter change his name.” 

She was going to find the Country. She 
had regained her breath, and so she began 
to run again; but it would have taken her 
hours and hours to get beyond the city 
limits even at this rate if it had not been 
midsummer day. But being midsummer 
day— 

‘*T wisht,” faltered the waif, and was 
going on to say what, when, lo! at her 
very side she saw a horse, milk-white and 
beautiful, with curved neck, and a tail so 
long that it swept the ground. 

‘* Leap upon my back,” said the steed. 
**You were about to wish that you might 
be carried on your way. J am your wish; 
you are to ride. Make haste; we have 
not a moment to spare; all are so precious 
to-day.” 

Without waiting for another bidding 
the beggar leaped upon the back of the 
horse, and in an instant was speeding 
along so swiftly that she could scarcely 
catch the song the wind was singing 
through her tangled hair. It seemed not 
a second before she was far away, with 
the city houses out of sight and the city 
heat out of mind. She was being borne 
through fields of freshest green thate 
stretched broad on every side. The air 
was fresh and cool; the skies high and 
blue; and in the distance there was some- 
thing that shimmered and sparkled in the 
sunlight, upon which she saw things 
floating—things with lofty, white wings, 
not birds. And beyond the shimmering, 
sparkling thing that looked like water— 
that was water—she saw a line of misty 
blue, darker than the sky, that seemed to 
rise and touch it—the hills, 

Oh, it was beautiful! She gave’ a sigh 
of purest delight. In a moment the 
wish-horse had come to a standstill. 

** You would like to stop here for a little 
while?” he said quietly, even before she 
really knew that she had wished to do so. 

* Well, slip to the ground and do as 
you desire. In the meantime I will 
wander about and be ready to carry you 
on when you want me.” 

The waif did as he commanded, and in 
a twinkling was lying in the shade of a 
broad oak tree, her head pillowed on a 
mound of softest moss and in her ears 
the music of a thousand small voices 
tuned to perfect accord. 

** Oh, goody!” exclaimed the beggar- 
child rapturously, ‘but ain’t it jest 
lovely !” 

** Yes, we think so,” replied a small 
voice close to her ear, and moving her 
head a trifle and looking down she dis- 
covered a little figure no taller than one’s 
thumb, clad from head to toe ina gar- 








most graceful attitude, leaning upon a 
tall staff, and as the breeze blew he 
swung gently back and forth, exactly as 
one sees the leaves of grass do on a balmy 
day. 

** Yes, we think so,” repeated the elf. 
‘“*We are glad you appreciate it, We 
strive to please. And pray, who may 
you be, my lady ?” 

The waif paused and hung her head. 
**T don’t. know,” she stammered at 
length. ‘* Me name is Polly Ann, an’ I 
cum from de town where dere ain’t no 
grass ner no trees ner no—nothin’.” 

The elf considered a moment, and then 
exclaimed : 

“TI have it. I know who you are, 
You say your name is Polly Ann and 
that you come from the town. Why of 
course! It must be, surely! Indeed I 
am. very glad to see you. I never saw 
one of you before, but I have heard you 
described. They told me you were very 
white and fragrant. Well, I think you 
would be white if you were not so—er— 
muddy; aud I suppose you would be 
fragrant if you had been rained upon 
enough. Yes,1 am quite sure I am right. 
Polly Ann, and coming from town. Cer- 
tainly you must be Polyanthus—that is, 
‘ city flower’ ; some people call you tube- 
cose. You’re a nice variety, I hear. and 
('m glad to make your acquaintance,” - 
whereupon he smiled upon her right cor- 
dially. 

The poor waif was so overcome by the 
unaccustomed sensation of feeling herself 
addressed with kindly words and gracious 
smiles that she let two large tears drop 
from her grateful eyes and fall trickling 
down hercheeks. Her little, pale face was 
very dirty, and as the tears fell they made 
two white tracks along the grimy surface. 
At the sight the elf quite jumped. 

** There!” exclaimed he, triumphantly, 
‘*T knew you would become white if you 
were rained upon enough. The trouble 
with you is you’re dusty. One grows a 
bit that way these summer days when 
there isn’t much chance of a good, steady 
soak, only an occasional shower-bath. 
Don’t worry about it. I see an awfully 
nice little gray cloud overhead. Perhaps 
it will spill over on us if we wait a min- 
ute.” 

But the waif knew a better way than 
this. 

**T wisht,” she thought, “that I might 
be very ‘white and fragrant’ like what he 
said. I wisht not to be dirty like this no 
more.” 

And lo! instantly her wretched rags had 
fallen from her and she was clothed in the 
most delicate garments of spotless white. 
More than this; her skin was as pure and 
sweet as tho it had just been finely 
scrubbed, and, better than all, she seemed 
to have lost her old habits of faulty ex- 
| pression and felt quite at ease with the 
new particles of speech that came so trip- 
pingly to the tip of her tongue. It did not 
take an instant to complete the wondrous 
change; but even before it was accom- 
plished the waif cried out, gratefully: 

** OW; thank you, thank you, good Wish- 
horsé. I'm ever so much obliged.” And 
the sound of a gentle neigh from the dis- 
tance told her her acknowledgment had 
been heard and accepted. 

The elf gazed at her in admiration. 

** You are perfectly beautiful” he said at 
last, with a burstof enthusiasm. Polyan- 
thus laughed: 

“Thank you vow” she said. All this 
time her little companion had not changed 
his position at all, and just as she was be- 
ginning to wonder why, she bappened to 
glance down at his feet, and, to her sur- 
prise, fuund them te be firmly planted in, 
not on the ground. 

‘* Dear, dear! you poor thing!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘doesn’t it tire you sadly to have 
to stand that way day after day? I should 
think you'd die.” 

** Die!” «jaculated theelf. ‘“‘ Die because 
one’s roots are underground? I should 
rather think not. You'd see how quickly 
I'd die if you plucked me up. No indeed! 
Besides there’s so much to do, one hasn’t 
any time to feel tired. A young blade like 
me has to be accomplished, I tell you, He 
has to ‘know which way the wind blows,’ 
and he has to know the use of a spear, 
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And he hase to fence and shoot—and”— 
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“Shoot?” repeated the ‘city-flower’ in 
amazement. *‘‘What on earth do you aim 
at?” 7 

Her friend gave her. rather a reproach. 
ful glance. 

“We don’t aim at anything ‘on 
earth,’” he explained. ‘‘ We aim at 
growing and thriving. Every time we 
shoot we grow taller and stronger. It’s 
finesport. We all doit. Even the flow- 
ers; but they’re especially given to pistil- 
practice, I suppose you never before 
considered what a busy community ours 
was, did you?” - 

** I never knew anything about you till 
now,” replied Polyanthus, apologetically. 
You see, I was nothing but a poor little 
beggar-child, and ali I knew was what I 
learned in the streets. And I never was 
in the country in alk my life before.” 
And then she gavea happy sigh and mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Oh, it is good to be here.” 

The elf nodded his head approvingly» 
and then all at once Polyanthus noticed 
that the bees about her and the birds 
above her, and all the meadow, in fact, 
were joining in the chorus: 

«Tis good to be here? ‘Tis good to be 
here!” till the world about was echoing 
to the music of it. 

And then a sudden thought struck her. 

“Oh, me!” she murmured, ‘ just to 
think how selfish I have been, when mere- 
ly by wishing | could have given all the 
others a bit of enjoyment, tuo. I wish all 
the rest of the poor children could be 
brought here.” 

No sooner were the words spoken than 
the ground began to tremble as tho from 
the pounding of numberless galloping 
feet, and from over the brow of the hill 
came a perfect herd of horses, each as 
white as the driven snow, and each bear- 
ing on his back a small beggar, as “‘ tat- 
tered and torn” as was ever the man in 
the nursery rhyme. But how they 
laughed with delight, and how their tou- 
sled locks bobbed up and down and back 
and forth as they were borne along, and 
how, en the horses coming to a stand- 
still before Polyanthus, they all leaped to 
the ground, and came to kiss her hand as 
tho she were theirqueen. You may be 
sure she did not wait very long before she 
wished that they should be as clean and 
as well clad herself, and you may be quite 
certain that it did not take a twinkling 
before she saw her wish gratified. Then 
how they pranced and capered and 
jumped and ran for very glee, Polyanthus 
could scarcely persuade them to remain 
still long enough to be introduced to the 
little grass elf, who had given her wel- 
come to the field. And -just as he had 
announced to her who she was, so he de- 
clared to the rest their families. 

** This is Ellie,’ said Polyanthus, leading 
up a tall girl with a crown of tawny 
hair. 





** Ellie?” inquired the elf, ‘ Ellie 
what?” 
The girl hung her head. “I don’t 


know,” she said sadly; ‘ [’m sureI never 
heard any one say.” 

** Well, I can tell you,” the’ blade re- 
plied. ‘‘ You’re nothing more ‘nor less 
than E'ecampane, and your roots are very 
useful. I've heard that you. originally 
sprung from the tears of beautiful Helen 
of Troy; but I don’t believe a word of it. 

' They do tell such silly tales about you all. 
There’s that yellow-haired boy over there. 
They call him ‘ Bachelor’s Button.’ Now 
that’s ridiculous, for every sensible per- 
son knows that bachelors never have any 
buttons. It’s an undisputed fact. But 
I suppose you wonder where I have 
learned so much of life. Well, I wili 
tell you. The wind comes over from town 
a hundred times a duy, and every time he 
is just laden down with news that he has 
caught up from the lips of those gossip- 
ing mortals down there. My cousin, the 
corn, keeps bis ears open, and then the 
first chance he gets he tells me all about 
it, It’s a roundabout way of gaining in- 
formation, I admit, but what can one do, 
situated aslam? Better so than not at 
all,” 

Polly thought the grass-elf felt himself 
quite aggrieved, and so she hastened to 
to say: 


** Well, I wish I knew more of Life. It 
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But even before she had finished speak- 
ing she found herself on the back of her 
wish-horse and being borne like the wind 
over valley and hill. She did not know 
where she was going and had not breath 
to ask, so she just clung as tight as she 
could to her good steed’s mane and 
waited patiently until he came to a stand- 
still, which he did ere very long in front 
of an immense place, the like of which 
Polly had never seen before. 

**Am I to get down?” inquired she; 
and her horse gave a low whinny of 
assent, adding: 

** Choose the entrance through which 
you wish to pass, and if any one questions 
you, say you desire to be admitted to the 
menagerie—in fact, ask to see the entire 
show.” 

* But, deary horse,” protested Polly, 
“1 didn’t wish to go to the circus.” 

** Do as I bid you,” replied her compan- 
ion kindly, ** and what you did wish will 
be granted you.” 

The little girl said no more, but slip- 
ping from her place, made her way slowly 
toward the huge structure in the direction 
of which she felt herself drawn. Over 
the main entrance she saw a flaming 
sign bearing the words: 


“LIFE! THe GREATEST SHOW ON 


EARTH!” 


And all about her were lesser placards 
on which were printed: 


*“THREK RINGS—ALL GOING AT ONE AND 
THE SAME TIME!” 
or: 
‘* NEW COMBINATIONS DAILy ! 
FUL ATTRACTIONS ! 
UNEQUALED MENAGERIE !” 


And then all at once she noticed that 
she was surrounded by a dense crowd of 
people all pressing, as she was herself, 
toward the doorway of the enormous 
place. How she got in she never knew, 
for she was pushed and bustied and bur- 
ried and jostled by the surging mass 
about her; but by an by she found herself 
in a wide, tent-like place where there 
was plenty of space in which to walk and 
about the sides of which were ranged 
cages holding all manner of strange crea- 
tures. On the base of each cage was the 
name and description of its tenant, and 
Polly, passing slowly along, read these 
‘explanatory notes” with interest as 
she gazed at their remarkable subjects. 
The first to meet her eye was: 


**THE TERRIBLE TANTRUM! 


‘** This most vicious and venomous rep- 
tile is born in the heat of Anger, and 
never thrives in any other climate. Its 
habit of gaining its food is to lurk about 
the vicinity of Unpleasantness until seme 
unforwnate mortal happens to forget 
himself, when the Tantrum opens his 
huge, cavernous maw and the mortal 
lies into him.” 

‘Oh, dear!” thought Polly, turning 
aside with a shudder, ‘‘ What an awful 
creature, It looks like a dragon, only it is 
a thousand times more ugly; and it seems 
as if it would do all sorts of horrible 
things if it was stirred up. What under 
the sun is this dreadful thing?” and she 
bent forward over the rail that fenced the 
crowd away from the cages, and read: 


‘**THE REPULSIVE AND Ruinous RAM- 
PAGE, 


‘This remarkable beast shares with the 
Tantrum a singular love for heat, and 
becomes quite helpless when taken in a 
cool temper.” (‘* I guess they forgot and 
left out ‘ature’ on the end of that word,” 
mused Polly.) ‘‘Any one lured into going 
on a Rampage runs a terrible risk, as 
these creatures are apt to carry one be- 
yond the bounds of Reason. They always 
go to Extremes, which is a bad place and 
a dangerous,” ; 

Polly hastened away as fast as she 
could from the frightful hulk she saw 
crouching in a dim corner of his den. 
When she gained courage to look up 
again, she saw before her a cage filled 
with numberless monkey-like creatures, 
all darting in different directions or 
hitching ungracefully here and there, 
until Polly grew dizzy with their cease- 
less motion. She wondered what sort of 
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animals these were; for, while they bore 





were far less decent in appearance. 
found them described as 


** FIDGETS! 
‘A most distressing species of the Fret 
family. They feed on nerves,” 
In the next cage were a pair of loath- 
some creatures called “*SULKS!” whose 
heavy eyes and hanging jaws.gave Polly 
quite an ill turn to see. 
Then came, in three different compert- 
ments of the same coop, three most ex- 
traordinary creatures—feathered things, 
that were not birds, and yet resembled 
them somewhat; they were ticketed re- 
spectively 
‘* THE Mysterious MIFF! 


“This creature is generally born of 
nothing. It is very particular as to its 
diet, and will swallow scarcely anything 
except Offense, which it takes very easi- 
Beg 


She 


‘**THE PECULIAR PET! 


‘*This creacure is closely connected 
with the Miff, but is smaller and shorter 
lived.” 


‘* THE HOT HEADED HovrFF! 


‘This creature is of the same breed as 
the Miff and the Pet, and only differs 
from them in very slight degree. They 
are all neither fish nor flesh, but Foul!” 
Polly paused for quite some moments 
before this particular cage, watching the 
antics of the inmates with the greatest 
amusément. All three strutted about in 
the most stately fashion, and evidently 
were trying to appear very dignified; 
while, in reality, they only succeeded in 
being extremely ridiculous. 

But by and by she wearied of the menag- 
erie and hearing sounds of martial music 
issuing from a tent beyond, made her 
way thence, still surrounded by the push- 
ing throng and succeeded at length (tho 
not without some little difficulty) in pro- 
curing a seat from which she could view 
the performances in the first sawdust ring 
below. 

It was very much like any other circus 
ring. A clown appeared who cracked 
stale jokes and whom every one cuffed 
and buffeted, but where the difference lay 
was in the fact that the poor fool really 
smarted under the abuse and at last 
slipped away and hid himself from his 
tormentors and wasseen no more, But 
as he went Polly noticed that he carried 
something that looked strangely like a 
heart—and it was broken and nobody 
cared. There were the same obstacle 
races, but those taking part in them were 
in deadly earnest and strove with might 
and main to gain the goal ahead, and 
some of them died from exhaustion or 
discouragement. There were the same 
trapeze performers; men and women who 
hung at dizzy hights by their teeth or 
their heels or some such slight hold, and 
who occasionally dropped below and 
were caught in nets that it was most dif- 
ficult to scramble out of (and that some 
did not succeed in scrambling out of). 
And there were the same bareback riders; 
individuals who by turning somersaults 
and calling ‘‘ Houp-la,” tried to dupe the 
audience into believing that they were 
accomplishing mighty feats; and really 
some of their tricks were not so bad; but 
Polly was disappointed in them all, for 
the pictures on the signboards outside‘+had 
been so much more wonderful that any. 
thing she really saw within. One man 
had been advertised as: 


“THE GREATEST WONDER OF THE AGE! 
THE RIDER OF THE WINGED HoRSE 
Praasus!” 


And not only was the horse wingless, 
but his rider was a very commonplace 
personage indeed, and Polly was utterly 
disgusted. But what seemed to her the 
strangest thing was the fact that the au- 
dience took part in the performance. 
Every once in a while some young man 
from among the crowd of spectators 
would burst into the ring and venture 
his life to gain the bag of gold (or what 
looked like gold) in the obstacle race or 
the contortionists’ competition. Or some 
young woman would break away from 
her friends and join in the ranks of those 
who were attempting to ride the “ Flying 
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dejected from having been thrown by one 

of the balky animals. 

There was so much mishap and so 

many tears connected with this ring that 

Polly felt quite broken-hearted and soon 

left her place and sought another where 

she could see a different set of performers 

and performances. And here her spirits 

rose considerably, for the actors in this 

cirele seemed trained to better uses. Their 

ambition seemed to be the gaining of 

some better prize than gold or topmost 

position. But even here she saw a great 

deal of unhappiness and made her way to 

the third and last ring with a strange 

feeling of dread at her heart. 

This circle was cast in quite a shadowy 

section of the tent, and what the perform- 

ers did they seemed anxious to have un- 

noticed. At first Polly was almost afraid 

to look, but at last plucked up courage 

and saw what made her heart leap with 

happiness. The aspiration of these actors 
seemed to be to forget themselves and to 

think only of others, and the deeds they 

did were very beautiful. Polly longed to 
burst into a hearty round of applause but 

something checked her and she felt the 

occupants of this ring thought no one 
saw their graceful accomplishments and 
did not exhibit them for the sake of praise. 
So she watched them in silence for a long 
time and then slipped quietly away and 
through a door that led her out into the 
open air once more, where her horse was 
patiently awaiting her. 

‘*Well, have you seen Life?” inquired he 
as she drew near. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Polly soberly; 
‘and it isn’t much after all, unless one 
goes in at the right place—I mean where 
the crowd isn’t. That last ring was the 
only one worth being near, and so few 
people really seemed to care to perform in 
it. No, it isn’t very much unless one goes 
in the right way.” 

‘Well, my dear,” responded her com- 
panion, “I’m glad you’ve learned that 
much. But one ought to be thankful even 
if one manages to come out the right way. 
If you had gone in at the proper door in 
the first place everything would have 
been different. You see, you were so ex- 
cited that you did not stop to think, but 
blindly followed the crowd, and it led you 
all awry. If you had paused and had 
carefully chosen the better way you would 
have seen it as it ought to be. Now 
you’ve seen it wrong side before. But as 
I said, one ought to be grateful even if 
one manages to come out the right way.” 
Polly did not quite understand this, but 
she was too happy to trouble her head 
about it, and so leaped lightly upon her 
horse’s back and away they flew toward 
the meadow and her flock of friends, 

Of course they were wild to hear of all 
her experiences, and it took her a long 
time to satisfy them, for there were so 
many questions to be answered and so 
many things to beexplained. Butby and 
by she had reached the end and then, 
while she paused for breath, tbe grass-elf 
said: 

* And now, I suppose you don’t know 
it, but it is almost sundown and you have 
only a few moments of mid summer day 
left and as soon as it’s over you will find 
yourselves back in the city as you were 
before. There’s time for only one wish 
more. Quick, children, quick!” 


There was a second of hesitation, and 
then with one accord they all shouted: 

“That we may come back every 
year and ”— 

But just then the sun dropped behind 
the hilis, and midsummer day was done. 

There was a rushing sound as thoa troop 
of horses were flying past, or a sudden 
strong. wind was speeding townward, and 
then, in a moment, the meadow, instead 
of being crowded with laughing children, 
was clustered with smiling flowers, that 
nodded happily as if they knew that their 
wish was gratified, that they would come 
back to the country every year. Tall 
Elecampane and black-eyed Rudbeckia 
and yellow Buttercup and Daisy and all. 

And at sunset a strong wind from the 
fields swept over the city, and perhaps it 
was that that made the dogs bark. Any- 
— some one hearing them began to 

um: 


“Hark, hark! The dogs do bark, 
The beggars 
Some in rags, 


But then that is only a nursery rhyme, 





Horses,” coming back sadly bruised and 
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“THESE very tight dresses the women 
wear remind me of that old theatrical 
sign.” “ Which?” “Standing Room Only.” 
—Puck. 


....*Did you attend the obsequies of 
Snip, your tailor?’’ ‘* Yes, and I never 
saw Snip less obsequious.”—New York 
Herald. 


...“* I went to the camp at Framingham. 
Even the tents were warlike.” ‘* How was 
that?” ‘ Why, they were made of drill- 
ing.”—Lowell Citizen. 


.... Buz: “*‘ Mamma, is Grandma my sin?” 
**Yoursin? Why, no.” “Yes, she is; for 
the Bible says: ‘ Be sure your sin will fird 
you eut,’ and she always finds me out,”’ 


...-Mr. Oldgrad (class of ’60): ‘‘ Ah, this 
is our class picture!’”’ Ah, old boy, we were 
younger then than we are now.” Mr. De 
Gree: ** Yes, and knew a great deal more,” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


....Facetious customer (paying for his 
shampoo): ‘* Yours is the crowning work of 
all.”? Dignified barber: *‘ Yes, sir. Men in 
my profession stand at the head. Next!”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


...-dim had just heard the story of Sam- 
son, and immediately applied it. ‘‘ Mamma; 
baby’ll never be a Nazarite, only behind, 
will he?” ‘“ Why?’ ‘* Cause he’s batiged 
in front; but you’ve never cut his back 
hair.” 


....- Miss Spinster: “Such a nice man— 
Recter Brown. Why, this morning he said 
there were marriages in Heaven.’”’ Miss 
Sharpe: ‘So consoling for you, dear.’’— 
New York Ledger. 


...I love to lie in sylvan shades, 
And watch the line that falls 
Into the stream, so still and calm, 
And wait for fish in heavy hauls. 
I love to lie and watch all this, 
Beneath the azure, summer sky, 
And when to town I hurry off, 
With not a fish, and people scoff, 
I love—ah then, I love to lie. 


—Boston News. 
.-..Jim had been to the park, and had 
evidently spelled out the statuary. 


‘** Mamma, who was Andromedary ad “An- 
dromeda was a beautiful girl, who was 
chained to a rock in the sea because her 
mother was vain and talked too much 
about her being pretty.” ‘‘ What became 
of her?” Mamma had forgotten. “J 
know,’’ said Buz. ‘‘ She died, of course; for 
she couldn’t get anythiug to eat.”’ 


.... Little Annie had been having trouble 
with her lessons, and had turned for assist- 
auce to her big brother. He did the sums 
for her, handed her the paper, and resumed 
his reading. She was soon back at his side, 
however, and he inquired: ‘‘ What’s the 
matter? Aren’t they all right?” ‘Oh, yes 
indeed! They are ever so nice; but won’t 
you please put a few mistakes in, so that 
teacher will think I did it?”’— Washington 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzies,” Tak INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am a saying of 25 letters. 

My 6, 9, 15, 2, 7, 17, was a German poet. 
My 1, 24, 5, 10, 13, is a holy person. 

My 12, 18, 22, 25,3, a sylvan deity. 

My 14, 20, 16, 6, 11, 21, 8, was a bold navi- 
gator of the fifth century, who delighted in 
23, 4, 19. E. W. C. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead hasty, and leave a kind of tree. 
2. Behead sound, and leave very few. 
8. Behead a contest, and leave that which 
may be found on a pack of cards. 
4. Behead a slender piece of wood, and 
leave the noise of a clock. 
5. Behead a plant, and leave an era. 
6. Behead a drain, and leavea black fluid 
7. Behead a _ time-piece, and leave to 
fasten. 
8. Behead a garment, and leave a grain. 
9. Behead a body of cars, and leave water. 
10. Behead one of the months of the year, 
and leave a covered roof. A. 5S. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 18ru. 


ADDED WORDS. 

1, Arm-let; 2, car-rot; 3, can-did; 4, ram- 
rod; 5, pip-kin; 6, pan-try; 7, red-den; 8, 
spa-red; 9, asp-ire; 10, but-ton; 11, see-saw; 
12, pot asb. 

BURIED CITIES. 

1, Troy; 2, Tripoli; 3, Gondar; 4, Ghent; 
5, Lucknow; 6, Meshed; 7, Madrid: 8, New- 
port: 9, Naples; 10, Canton; 11, Bombay; 
12, Panama. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Selected. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. 

E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St.. N. Y. 
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PEARLINE 
FOR SALE | 














Drives Women to their Senses. 


It’s the time when they must 


have something to lessen their 


work. It’sthetimewhen they must have Pear/ine. Nothing else 
saves as much or does as much, in all washing and cleaning— 


and it’s done without harm. 


Soak your clothes in Pear/ine and water—no soap—/ear/- 
ne contains all the soap necessary—two hours, or over night, 
rinse well, and they will be clean—particulars for this way of 
washing on every package. Hot weather increases the number 
who use Pearlzme—but in cooler times there’s no falling off. 

It’s easily explained, you can drive women to use Pear/- 
tne—some of them have to be driven toit. But, once they've 
used it, you can’t drive them into giving it up. 


Beware 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 190° J 


* 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘* this 
is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
Pearline is never peddied, and if your cet sends you some- 


IT’S FALSE— 


ES PYLE, New York, 











DO YOU BATHE? 





A Porcelain lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you can 
buy. It will last for generations 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD M’F’G CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA 


BODY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


NURSERY ICE BOXES, 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 
MOTHPROOF CEDAR CHESTS, 





FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 & 132 West 42d St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth A ve, 
FONTS 


In Marble. Ophite, Carved Wood. etc. 
send for lilystrated band-books. | 








J.& RR. LAMB, 
54 Carmine St. New York. - 
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WEBER 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST (6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


“DIETZ” 


= Tubular 
Lanterns 


AND 


Street 
Lamps. 


Ask your local 
merchants for 
them. 








* Dietz” No, 3 Globe 
Street Lamp. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


New York. 








Chicago. 








THE 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


OF AMERICA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 aud 11 Park Place, New York. 








THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 
Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


AND 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS. 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed 


WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


‘ 


Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Bditor will be glad to recewe any 





NEW YORK DAIRY SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. H. COLEMAN. 








THE year 1890 will be memorable in the 
dairy anvals of this State for the establish- 
ment of schools for practically free instruc- 
tion in the making of butter and cheese— 
and the first, I believe, in any part of the 
country, aside from experiment station 
work. The idea had been well considered, 
and discussed in the agricultural press by 
Col. F. D. Curtis and others. A bill to 
establish permanent schools failed to pass 
the Legislature, but an appropriation was 
secured sufficient to hold four schools of 
four days each, under the care of the State 
Dairy Association, in addition to its con- 
ferences, etc. Arrangements were made to 
have these at McDonough, Chenango 
County; Aurelius, Cayuga County; Mere- 
dith, Delaware County; and Geneva, Ontario 
County. At the first school a class fee of 
fifty cents was eharged. 

It was with peculiar interest that the 
McDonough achool was opened, June 11th. 
It was held on the farm of Mr. Geo. A. 
Purdy, in charge of President W. H. Gil- 
bert and Colonel Curtis. Forty-five stu- 
dents of both sexes were present and gave 
close attention. There was also a large 
attendance of older people. Each day two 
lectures were given on the piazza facing the 
shaded grounds, and in the dairy butter 
was made, every detail being explained, the 
students taking notes, asking questions, 
and being questioned in turn. A question 
box was provided for the more timid, and 
the first two questions put in were by a 
farmer’s daughter of sixteen. The question 
traversed the whole ground of feeding and 
handling cows, the care of milk; the de- 
tails of churning, salting and packing but- 
ter, etc. Careful record was made of the 
various churnings of butter, of which the 
following is an example: One churning of 
cream from 734 pounds of milk, from cold 
setting, was churned in a swing churn. 
Milk had been set twenty-four hours, and 
when skimmed was sweet. Creamed at 46°, 
ripened at 66° and churned at 63°, granules 
63°; product, 52 pounds of unwashed, un- 
salted butter, and 46 pounds of finished but- 
ter of the first quality. Ratio 16 68 pounds 
of milk to 1 pound of butter. Others ran 
from 22 to 24 pounds. 

During the sessions students were called 
on to read their notes on the lectures and 
give their own ideas and impressions; also 
to state difficulties and relate their own ex- 
perience in dairy matters. One reported dif- 
ficulty was so explained that the questioner 
next day was able to overcome it. 

At Aurelius, June 17th-20th, the school 
was held on the farm of Mr. A. D. Baker. 
Twenty-seven students were enrolled the 
first day, and the attendance was constant. 
Most of the students were young women, 
daughters and wives of farmers. Some of 
the older folk present were astonished at the 
reports and essays of the students, and 
wished there had been such opportunities 
when they were youug. Cows were brought 
into the yard and reasons given why one 
cow was selected out of the herd as the best. 
It was at this school that the following re- 
markable churning was made: Herd, ten 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys. Milk, 212 
pounds, 2 ounces, creamed in small, old- 
fashioned open pans thirty-six hours, at 65° 
to 70°, without ice. Cream churned in Stod- 
dard churn, at temperature of 67°; tempera- 
ture at separation, 72°; time of churning, 
forty-five minutes; butter washed when in 
small granules, in ice-waterin churn; salted 
and washed in Cunningham worker until 
quite dry. Psoduct, 154 pounds of butter 
of fine quality. Ratio, 13.91 pounds of milk 
to one of butter. 

The Meredith school, June 24th-27th, at 
Mr. J. D Smith’s, brought together thirty- 
seven students and many young farmers and 
their wives. Althoin acounty with high 
reputation for butter, its people seemed 
ready and anxious to improve if they could 
and give their young people the benefit of 
good instruction. The place of meeting had 
been the home of three generations, and 
Was equipped with a model dairy. Yet on 
testing the herd by the Short method, Mr. 
Smith was astonished to learn that a favur- 
ite cow gave only 34¢ per cent. of butter 
fate,-while a grade Guernsey heifer, two 
years old, produced 7% per cent., and was 
actually making the most butter every 
day. ‘ 


The Geneva school, Sept. 2d-5th, was one 
of the most successful, Forty-one students 
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were present, two from Orange County, 
two from Chenango, and one from Oneida, 
the remainder representing five neighboring 
counties. The place of meeting was the 
big barn of the Experiment Station, which 
gave opportunity for science to haye her 
say on butter making. The station supplied 
note books and pencils, and two or three 
persons were appointed to make summaries 
of the proceedings, to be read at the suc- 
ceediug session. Dr. Collier and his assist- 
ants did everything to make the school a 
success. Mr. Whalen explained a method 
of testing milk for butter fat, and taught 
several how to do it. Mr. Van Slyke ex- 
plained the chemical and physical constitu- 
ents of milk. Mr. Emery gave an address 
on the raising and care of dairy animals. 





-Warm thanks were exprsssed to their 


instructors by the students, who here, as 
elsewhere, seemed keenly alive to the ad- 
vantages presented. 

It would be difficult to estimate the prac- 
tical good that will result from this and 
related lines of State work. So muchof the 
public moneys are wasted or go astray that 
itis a pleasure to record the results of a 
small expenditure where every dollar tells 
—and will tell, in greatly increased dairy 
products in the future. 

Encouraged by the first year’s success, ar- 
rangements were made for a series of schools 
this year, and the first was held at Cuba, 
Allegany County, May 29th. It was render- 
ed sad and memorable by the sudden death 
of Colonel Curtis, who had done so much to 
establish and carry on, not only these schools 
but the Farmers’ Institutes for several win- 
ters past. In fact, be had turned from a 
hard campaign for six months, with 
only a brief respite, to take up new labors, 
and there is little doubt that his death is 
largely owing to overwork in promoting 
the dairy interests of this State. He has 
gone into every part of it, to many localities 
difficult of access, speaking, lecturing, tak- 
ing notes, and sending full reports to the 
Country Gentleman, to say nothing of out- 
side talks and discussions with individuals. 
He kept close watch on legislation, and 
often appeared before committees in Albany 
and in Washington to secure legislation 
that should help or protect the dairy in- 
terests of the State and of the nation. 
His work was attracting notice in many 
parts of the ceuntry, and last year he was 
called to Richmond to speak to the farmers 
of Virginia. Yet, withal, his massive frame 
seemed fitted for hard work, and his whole 
heart was init. He had a fine presence, a 
frank, honest face, aclear, strong voice, and 
a ready humor, an apt way of putting things 
wide knowledge of men and affairs in the 
agricultural world. Wherever he went, he 
made friends, and the farmers felt that he 
understood them and was working for 
them. He had many able associates, but 
they all agree that as an all-round, ready 
speaker and writer on agricultural topics 
he had no equal. More than this, he is 
mourned by them asa brother beloved, with 
whom acquaintance soon passed into per. 
sonal affection. Six of them were his pall 
bearers at Charleston, June ist; and Mr. 
George T. Powell, who had charge of the 
Farmers’ Institutes, this winter and spring, 
pronounced a eulogy, by old-time agree- 
ment between the two men. 

I should add that Cornell University has 
established a permanent School of Dairy 
Husbandry and Animal Industry, and will 
enlarge its present dairy house, furnishing 
it with power, shafting, churns, fat-testers, 
centrifugals, etc. It is expected to fit stu- 
dents to take charge of any branch of dairy 
husbandry. The university has two fine 
herds of cows—Jersey, and Holsteins—which 
will be used for purposes of instruction. 

ALBany, N, Y. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 











SAVE THE YOUNG TREES.—It is a common 
observation that a large portion of the 
young trees planted each season fail to 
reach the years of maturity. Thisislargely 
due to a failure to understand the condi- 
tions necessary to promote plant growth, 
Trees with fair attention will commonly 
grow and not die. This spring has been 
the most unfavorable for many years for 
setting out young trees, and yet our experi- 
ence leads us to say that even in such a dry 
season as this has been, it is possible to 
make almost every tree received from the 
nursery in fair condition, grow. Indeed, 
we have been surprised as we watch our 
nearly 1,000 trees, to see day by day new 
leaves put forth, and in some cases consid- 
erable growth made, and not a drop of rain 
falling upon them. 

AT TIME OF PLANTING.—To be sure, the 
trees should be given a chance when 
planted. They should be taken from the 





packing boxes in which they came from 
the narsery, and planted at once, firming 
the ground carefully all about the roots. If 
the trees come out of the packing boxes all 
dried and shriveled, it is well to bury them 
in damp, not wet, earth until they become 
plump again. They should not be planted 
in dry earth butin that which is moist, as 
freshly dug earth nearly always is. If the 
ground is very dry at the time of planting, 
the roots should be well wet or dipped ina 
puddle of clay before planting. I like to 
put a half bucket of water in each hole 
when planting in very dry weather; but if 
the holes are freshly dug and the ground 
carefully firmed about the roots, it is not 
necessary to add water unless the ground is 
very dry. 

KEEP THE GROUND MELLOW.—The young 
trees should be cultivated just as we work 
a crop of potatoes, and, if done frequently, 
itis wonderful what an amount of moisture 
will rise by capillary attraction from below, 
and keep the rootlets in fair condition. In 
this cultivation a short single-tree should 
be used, for the fruit grower will not per- 
mit a tree to be barked without some trou- 
ble to the party who does this. If, by chance, 
a tree is injured, it may be saved by paint- 
ing the injured portion over with any com- 
mon paint, or, if the injury is near the 
ground, it may be wrapped up in a thick 
plaster of fresh cow manure and banked 
with earth to keep moist. The drier the 
season, the more frequently the ground 
should be worked, until August15th. After 
that date cultivation should cease, in order 
that a late growth of wood be not promoted. 

KEEP DOWN THE WEEDS.—Trees cannot 
do well in weeds. Keep them down as you 
do ia your farm crops. lf, perchance, you 
have planted the trees in a grain or grass 
field, keep down grain and grass for a circle 
three or four feet in diameter all about the 
tree. These plants will make the ground 
dry about the roots of the tree. The weeds 
which start after cultivation ceases in Au- 
gust may be killed with the hoe. The soil 
can support but one crop at a time, is the 
reasOn we must kill the weeds. 

MuLcH.—If the dry weather contines, and 
it will be dry in July and August, mulch the 
trees for three feet all about their trunks, 
Grass, weeds, or long manure, all answer 
well for this purpose. The mulch keeps 
the moisture from drying out of the soil and 
gives new rootlets a chance toform. Onve 
we had sixteen trees, every one of which 
threatened to die. They were given a hb- 
eral watering and the ground was covered 
with long manure. The result was that 
every tree soon put out leaves and was 
saved. When the ground cannot be culti- 
vated, one should never forget to mulch, 
and he will be repaid in the greater growth 
of his trees, and by the small per cent. of 
trees which will die, 

WATERING.— Often we feel that to water 
a lot of trees is too great a task to under- 
take. But in a dry time, if the trees have 
not been carefully planted, this may be the 
means of savinog them. It is not so great a 
task to water a lot of trees as one would 
suppose. The water can be hauled in bar- 
rels, and a half pailful applied to each tree 
(in a little basin made of earth about each 
trunk) will do a world of good. After the 
water has been applied, the loose soil 
should be drawn up about the trees, iu or- 
der that the soil may not bake, and then 
make a condition of things worse than be- 
fore the water was applied. But, ifa mulch 
is applied after watering, or if loose soil is 
drawn over the moist earth, only good will 
result. Trees planted in very dry soil may 
often be saved by a little care to water in 
very dry times, 

FIGHTING THE INsSEcTS.—Now is the time 
to combat insects. Attack them early be- 
fore they increase to do serious harm. Many 
nests of eggs may be picked from the trees 
before they hatch out, but that time is now 
past. Still we may destroy the young 
broods. 

On the currant and gooseberry bushes, 
the currant worm has been at work for sev- 
eral weeks. Hellebore powderis death to 
the pest. The writer applies it pure, dust- 
ing it through a thin stocking leg. But it 
may be mixed with water (a tablespoonful 
to tive gallons of water) and applied with a 
sprinkling can. Orit may be mixed with 
four timesits bulk of flour or middlings 
and applied in that shape. The morning 
when the dew is on is the best time to apply 
any powder, as it then adheres to the leaves. 

It may no® be too late to spray the apple 
trees for the codling moth, tho the best re- 
sults are gotten by spraying just as the 
blossoms fall, and then once or twice later 
in the season. It isnow fully demonstrated 
that an apple crop may be saved by the use 
of the arsenic compounds applied by means 
of the spraying apparatus. The Pafisgreen 
is for many reasons preferable to the London 
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purple (tho it costs more); one pound to 300 
or 400 gallons of water is strong enough ac- 
cording to present testimony. To keep 
down the curculio nothing has yet been 
suggested except spraying, jarring, and the 
use of plenty of chickens to pick up the little 
turks. Lice of all kinds which may infest 
trees are killed by the kerosene emulsion. 
This is made by mixing one quartof soft 
soap, two quarts of boiling water, and one 
pint of kerosene. It must be stirred vio- 
lently until all the kerosene disappears. 
Itis then to be applied with a force pump; 
so asto throwit with violence over the 
plants. 

For borers, in the peach, apple, quince 
and pedr, nothing is better than to white- 
wash them yearly with a wash containing 
crude carbolic acid, soft soap, a little Paris 
green, and enough cow manure to make the 
whole stick well. 

Those who desire to get full descriptions 
as to the proper mode of fighting insects 
should write to their State Experiment Sta- 
tions for Bulletins on insecticides, and the 
methods of using them, and to the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for the Government Bulletin of the same 
subject. 

The Bureau of Entomology of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture furnishes the following 
directions for the use of the insecticides 
most commonly used or most valuable 
for use: 


“London Purple.—To twenty pounds of flour 
from a quarter to a half pound is added and 
well mixed. This is applied with a sifter or 
blower. With 150 gallons ot water a quarter te 
a halt pound is mixed. For spraying, this is 
more liable to injure foliage than is Paris 
green, and is generally more reliable. 

** Paris Green.—With twenty pounds of flour 
from three-quarters to one pound is mixed and 
applied by sifting or by blower. The same 
amount of insecticide to 200 gallons of water is 
used asaspray. For spraying. 

** Carbolic Acid.—A solution of one part in 150 
of water is used against parasites 6n domestic 
animals, and in their baras and sheds, also on 
the surface of plants and among their roots in 
the ground. Tosprinkle on plants, or to use in 
spraying apparatus. 

** Hellebore.—The powder is sifted on alone or 
mixed with one part totwenty of flour. With 
one galion of water a tablkspoonful of this 
powder is mixed for spraying. For currant 
worm. 

“* Kerosene Milk Emulsion-—To one part of 
milk and two parts kerosene and churn by force 
pump or other agitator. ‘The butter-like emul- 
sion is diluted ad libitum with water. An easier 
method is to mix one part kerosene with eight 
of milk. For rose bugs and plant lice. 

“ Soap Emulsion.—In one gallon of hot water 
a half pound whale oil soapis dissolv-d. This, 
instead of milk, is mixed to an emulsion of kero- 
sene in the same manner and proportions as 
above. For rose bugs. 

“ Pyrethrum, Persian Insect Powder.—Is blown 
or sifted on dry; also applied in water, one 
gallon to atablespoonful of the powder, well 
stirred and then sprayed. For all insects. 

“* Tobacco Decoction.—This is made as streng 
asa wash or spray to kill insect pests on ani- 
mals and plants. For house plants. 

“Fur Borers.—The following wash, applied 
twice each season, is asure remedy against the 
apple and peach borers. it will also prevent 
attacks of rabbits and mice. Put an oil barrel 
on a sled or stone boat, knock out one head and 
fillit half full of fresh cow manure. Add one- 
half bushel air slaked lime, one-half bushel 
hard wood ashes, three pounds of sulphur, one 
pint crude carbolic acid, and water enough to 
make it like a very thick paint. Remove all 
grass, weeds and loose earth from the base of 
the tree, and paint it with this mixture, using 
a half-worn corn broom, from the ground to 
the limbs, leaving a thick puddle at the base of 
the tree. Apply about May 20th and July 15th.” 

BLIGHTS AND . Rots.—These should be 
combated by spraying with solutions of 
copper salts, and to these they generally 
yield readily. The best known of these is 
the Bordeaux mixture: Six pounds of sul- 
phate of copper are dissolved in two gallons 
of hot water, and four pounds of fresh lime 
are slaked in water enough to make a thin 
lime wash. When both are cooled, pour to- 
gether, mixing thoroughly, and dilute to 
twenty-two gallons. Strain before using. 
Grape rot, potato blight, apple scab, are all 
controlled by the use of this wash applied 
with the spraying apparatus. 

It has recently been demonstrated that 
Paris green and the solutions of copper salts 
map be applied simultaneously with the 
spraying apparatus, all that is necessary 
beiug to add the chemicals at the same time 
to the water passing through the sprayer. 

A leaflet from the New York Ayricultur- 
al Experiment Station, gives the following 
terse directions in reference to theinsecti- 
cides: 

“ Paris green for codling moth, eye spotted 
bud moth, leaf rollers, folders, web worms, and 


all insects which destroy the foliage of apple 
trees by eating the leaves. 

“To 200 galions of water add one pound of 
Paris green and stir thoroughly. This would 
be one-fourth pound of Paris green to fifty gal- 
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lons of water, which about fills a common kero- 
sene barzel. Thisis a very convenient formula, 
and saves measuring every time the supply is 
exbausted. Paris green is not dissolved in wa- 
ter in any appreciable amount,as many suppose. 
but simply is held in suspension by the water. 
This necessitates constant stirring, or the Paris 
green Will settle to the bottom of the barrel, 
and the last few gallons in the tank or barrel 
will be much stronger than the first, and injure 
the foliage of the tree on which it is sprayed. 
It is recommended to add two or three gallons 
of water toward the last of the barrel; this will 
dilute the poison which has settled to the bot- 
tom and avoid injury. 

“Paris green can be used on pear trees, and 
of the same strength as on the apple. 

“On the plum it should not be used ina 
stronger solution than one pound to 300 gallons 
of water. 

“ Onthe peach and apricot 350 to 400 gallons of 
water to one pound of the poison is recom- 
mended. 

“* Before using stronger mixtures test them on 
a few trees before applying in large quantities. 

**Cook’s Kerosene Emuision for all plant lice 
and their eggs. 

“ Dissolve in two quarts of water one quart of 
soft soap or one quarter ot a pound of bar soap, 
by heating tothe boiling point, then add one 
pint of kerosene oil and stir violently for from 
threeto five minutes. Dilute with from twelve 
to fifteen parts of water.” 

* Time OF APPLICATION.—Spraying the plum, 
peach, apricot, cherry and pear should begin at 
once and be continued at intervals of from ten 
to twenty days, depending on climatic condi- 
tions, until danger from pests is past. 

* For the apple, begin as soon as the blossoms 
have falien fromthe trees,and continue the 
same as for the above.” 


RAVAGES OF MICE AND RABBITS.—If the 
trees are painted late in the season with 
the preparation for borers, generally there 
wili be but little trouble from the above 
pests barking the trees. Yet the precau- 
tion shouid always be taken of clearing all 
the grass and rubbish away from the trunks 
of the trees for a space of three to four feet. 
Any rabbits in the orchard should be trap- 
ped or shot before suow falls. 

Lewisburgh, Penn. 
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WONDERFUL INCREASE IN THE 
DEMAND FOR FLOWERS. 








LAsT year for the first time statistics of 
floriculture in the United States were col- 
lected by the Census Bureau. They are now 
given to the public ina bulletin just issued, 
and they will be found of exceptional inter- 
est. 

The most striking thing about them is 
the marvelous growth shown in recent 
years in the production of, and popular de- 
mand for, flowering plants and cut flowers. 
Twenty-five years ago the business was in- 
significant. Even ten years ago it was small 
compared with its present extent. 

There are now nearly five thousand estab- 
lishments in the United States engaged in 
raising plants and flowers. Itisinteresting 
to note that more than three hundred of 
these are owned and conducted by women, 
About forty million dollars’ capital are in- 
vested in the industry, and nearly twenty 
thousand persons employed in it. The prod- 
ucts during the census year were valued 
at twenty-six millien dollars—twelve mil- 
lions for shrubs and plants, and fourteen 
millions for cut flowers. Among the prod- 
ucts were nearly fifty million roses. 

Four-fifths of this business has been de- 
veloped within the past twenty years. 
Eighteen hundred establishments have 
sprang up since 1880. . 

Floral establishments are found in every 
State. New York leads with eight hundred. 
In these were produced, during the census 
year, plants valued at two mullion two 
hundred thousand dollars, and cut flowers 
at three million six hundred thousand. 
Pennsylvania comes next, with five hun- 
dred and forty-four establishments. Its 
products were worth three million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, divided nearly 
equally between plants and cut flowers. In 
proportion to its size New Jersey is the 
greatest flower producing State, a fact due 
probably to its lying between the two mar- 
kets of New York and Philadelphia. It 
has nearly four hundred greenhouses, and 
produced in 1890 one million three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of cut flowers and 
nine hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
plants, 

An interesting feature of these statistics 
is that showing tke relative popularity of 
the various flowers. Of the plants sold the 
demand in the Northern and Eastern States 
is greatest for geraniums, coleus, roses, 
pansies, verbenas, heliotrope, carnations, 
chrysantkemums, palms,ferns and fuchsias, 
nearly in the order named. In the South 
the demand is for roses, chrysanthemums, 
geraniums, coleus, palms and ferns, while 
California shows the demand to be largest 
for roses, carnations, chrysanthemums, 





geraniums, palms and pansies. There is 
also a very general and growing demand 
for aquatic plants, and specialists are giving 
marked attention to this branch of the 
business. 

In cut flowers the greatest demand every- 
where is forroses. Carnations rank next in 
popularity. These two furnish about two- 
thirds in value of all the cut flowers sold. 
Violets, chrysanthemums, lilies, hyacinths, 
smilax, bouvardia, heliotrope, pansies and 
tulips, in the order named, supply twenty- 
five per cent. more, while the other ten per 
cent. is made up of orchids, tuberoses, 
mignonette, primroses, camellias, daffodils, 
and many other cultivated in a small way 
to supply a special or local demand. 

The Census Bureau also gives some inter- 
esting opinions of florists in various parts 
of the country as to the causes of the re- 
markable growth of the flower trade. These 
show that the love of flowers is growing 
among all classes—the poor as well as the 
rich. ‘‘ This town,” says one, “is built up 
mainly of workingmen who aim to own 
their homes and beautify them.” ‘“ Busi- 
ness is increasing in cut flowers,” answers 
another, ‘*‘ caused by a rapid increase in 
wealth and the artistic manner in which 
flowers are now furnished to consumers.” 
‘A great factor in the increase,” adds a 
third, ‘‘ is the decorating of all our public 
schoolroome in winter with fine plants.” 


Others attribute the increase to fashion, 
more cultivated taste, etc., and many agree 
that lower prices, due to com tition, have 
mueb to do with it, Especially interesting 
is this view of a New York florist: “* In 1880 
there were scarcely fifty stores in the city of 
New York. but now there are about two 
hundred and fifty, and all seem to be mak- 
ing aliving. Manyare making money, due 
in a measure to increase of population and 
wealth, and also to increase of quantity of 
flowers grown together with better quality 
and greater variety.”’ 

There is no indication of any abatement 
of the growing demand for flowers. They 
are evidently destined to become more popu- 
lar than ever.—The New York Herald. 


BIRDS PULLING CORN. 


BLACKBIRDS are often very troublesome 
about pulling corn when it first breaks 
ground and until it is too tall for them to 
handle. They have no fear of the lines 
around the field that would keep off the 
crows; and they are too numerous to be 
shot, and too brave to be afraid of scare- 
crows, or of a man with a gun when be is 
more than a gunshot away. Corn they 
want, corn they will have; and it is the 
best way to let them have it. A peck of 
corn scattered around the borders of a ten- 
acre field, putting the larger part on the 
edge next the swamp, where they most do 
congregate, will usually satisfy their appe- 
tite while the corn is growing, unless thev 
are very numerous; and they would ratker 
pick it up than pull it from the hill. If 
one feeding is not enough, give another, as 
it takes but little more corn and much less 
labor than it would to replant the field. 
Do not poison the corn, as the blackbirds, 
robins and other birds that would eat it 
are troublesome only a few days in the 
year, and the farmers’ friends. in these 
days of numerous insect pests, the rest of 
the time.—American Cultivator. 
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MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Enxtract of Beef. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 


N.Y. Central Iron Works, 


94 Exchange Street, 
TRADE MARE. Geneva, N. Y. 
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RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
A cure 
is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
Ali old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds. 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM conta‘ns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistc 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








The Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 





One Month, 90,30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00/| Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES. 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks. Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
LNDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE (NDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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SHRUBS, V; ines, ROSES, & &c. 
Send stam: Tus- 
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The radehadant 


For 18901. 

Tue Inpepenpent has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue InpErenpEntT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 


good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Invepznvent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue InpEPenvent has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public affairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
making them semi-monthly, and draw- 
ing into them men whoare specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Taz 
Inperenpent. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tse Inpepznpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. 

We especially call attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which be 
February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. ily, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Christian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles,it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the esta of great combi- 
nations and the br down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 

in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 
tutions of learning. 

We might mention other popular 
writers who will contribute, but it 
would be irvidious. Those whom our 
readers want will all write, if labor and 
money can gei them. We will allow our- 
selves to be left behind by no — 
cal, weekly or monthly, in the coun 
Tue INDEPENDENT proposes, more y 
than ever before, to instruct and please 
all its readers. ; 
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A cream of tartar baking power. Highest of all in 
leavening strengin.— Latest U.S. Government Food 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of Internatio: 
{mventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

iy the Society of Arts for 
66 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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TEAM WEATING 
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Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Resid @ Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
PBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston, 
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THE TOURIST, 


Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co, Mannfacturers 


NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W, 59th 8. 
CHICAGO : 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 
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35 Pree aw Bortle all Druggiets. 
“Down With High Prices.” 
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If you will send your name and address at once we 
wil send you facts and figures convincing. of a 
—— enterprise which will net you on your 
nvestment 12 per cent. per annum, 
and convertible into Cash at any time, For a 
A. limited time only can blocks of $50 be re- 
is. therefore, don’t delay, 

TAYLOR & RATHVON, Denver, Col, 

Branch Office, Ames BipG. Bostoy, 


NATIONAL 
Gasoline Stoves. 


One valve controls all the 
burners. 


Cannot get out of order. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Manufactured by 


THE BATIOHAL VAPOR STOVE & MFG. 68., 
1116 to 1124 PAYNE AVENUE, 





Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please mention TH® INDEPENDENT. 





EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest- Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all Gymnasiums, Cor- 
round shoulders; Siarqeethe 

Price, $4.00 to $10. Hand- 
some in appears and 
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June 25, 1891. 
The Old Reliable, 


NDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837. 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
l4?th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


Lew Estimatcs. J 
Gero ervies. [QC '§ 40y G AGENCY: Boston 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


To,Colorado via 
BURLINCTON ROUTE 
Only One Night On the Road. 














Shcege ar sas eS Lous 
to Denver, lea’ cago at 6: -M., St. Lou 
at 8:15 P.M., end Peorls at 3:20 P.M and 8:00 P.M. 
All trains daily. 

Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be had 
of ticket agents of all roads. 

There is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 

From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin passage $60 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $35. Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 











“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, 





tches by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe.ts, C. D. Warner, 
Pror. GiLBert, Jane M. Wetcn 
= ba a bey Am receipt of pub- 
OQ. W. RUGGLES, 
General and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 


Passenger 
‘* The Niagara Fails Route,” 
ICAGO, ILL. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
HINA AND JAPAN LINE 
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600 miles the shortest ite 
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ASplendid Opportunity 


for an enjoyable journey to and 
from the Great Convention of the 
Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endéavor, at Minneapolis, 
July 9th to 12th, is afforded by 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, which has been designated 
as one of the lines over which ex- 
cursion tiekets will be sold at the 
very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip.’ No other line avail- 
able offers ssengers choice of 
routes via‘ waukee, Waukesha 
and Madison or via Janesville, 
Madison andthe picturesque Lake 
regions of Wisconsion and Minne- 
sota. When you purchase your 
tickets be sure that they read via 
Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way from Chicago. 

For tull information regarding 
roates, rates, etc.. apply to any 
Ticket Agent or address 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass'r& Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















